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Ir is a remark of Aristotle, that excellence in man depends 


on his acquaintance with something higher and better than him- 
self. The truth and importance of this idea are illustrated by 
the whole history of our race. Nations never rise in their moral 
character above the qualities ascribed by them to the divinities 
they worship. If these are represented as virtuous and noble, 
a corresponding excellence and greatness of soul will be pro- 
duced among the people, and this in proportion to their reve- 
rence for the objects of their adoration. But wherever the gods 
are imperfect or base, imperfection or baseness will belong to 
the worshippers. Nor is it by the force of example only that 
the influence of the higher nature is exerted. Truth, or that 
which is received as truth, rendered sacred by a connection real 
or supposed between man and some superior being, acts with 
moulding power on the character of nations. The religion of 
a nation is decisive of its character, because the combined im- 
pressions of divine example and theological belief on the hu- 
man mind are more efficacious and controlling than any, and 
all other causes. The superiority of Christianity over every other 
form of religion consists in the adaptation of the double nature 
and the perfect character of our Saviour to the wants of man; 
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in the necessity, purity, and authority of the peculiar doctrines 
of his religion ; and in the truth of the system of philosophy 
and natural theology which in the Holy Scriptures is every- 
where implied. So faras the character of Christ and the peculiar 
doctrines taught by him and the Apostles are concerned, there is 
in respect to an approach to the true religion very little ground 
for a comparison of heathen systems among themselves, 
but ample room for a contrast of them al! with Christianity. 
But in regard to a true natural theology there is a wide differ- 
ence between the systems of error which have constituted the 
_creeds of nations. No religion is wholly false, for a system 
composed entirely of error could never secure belief. In pro- 
portion as religions have been free from the worst abominations 
of idolatry and the crudest absurdities of superstition, and have 
embraced more or less of the fundamental doctrines of a right 
theology, the destructive influence of heathenism has been neu- 
tralized, and the salutary impressions of truth secured. 
That this was to a certain extent the case among the early 
Romans it is the object of this article to prove. That the Ro- 
mans had at any period orthodox notions of the Deity, that they 
admitted into their creed in its purest state no debasing errors, 
and that they conceived in their minds and practised in their 
lives the distinguishing virtues of Christianity, we neither assert 
nor believe. At the best as well as the worst periods of their 
history the Romans were a heathen people, and their religious 
system was a heathen system. But while this is admitted, it 
may at the same time be maintained that there was an impor- 
tant difference between the religious views of the early and 
those of the later Romans, that there was as great a difference 
in their characters, and that the latter difference was to a great 
extent the result of the former. This is what we affirm and 
shall endeavor to establish. It is by no means our purpose to 
draw a full length portrait of the ancient Roman, to state at 
length the articles of his theological belief, or to give a de- 
scription of the rites, ceremonies, and symbols of his religion. 
Our object is much more humble and restricted. We propose 
in the present article, to point out some of the excellencies in 
the noble character of the early Romans, to establish the fact 
of their belief in certain theological truths, and to show that 
there was a connection between this belief and the moral char- 
acter which was, we think, its fruit. The contrast between the 
character and theology of the early Romans and those of their 
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descendants may be exhibited by a description, in a future 
number, of the condition in later times of both morals and 
religion. 


I. Credibility of the Early History of Rome. 


The early history of all ancient nations is necessarily obscure. 
It is a mistake, however, to imagine that it is midnight with 
antiquity because it is not ee It is the obscurity of the 
twilight, and not impenetrable darkness, that rests on the pri- 
meval days of Rome. The assertion that “ the early history 
of Greece and Rome isdeserving of no credit whatever,” is much 
too sweeping, and cannot be maintained. It may be improba- 
ble, that in a period of nearly two hundred and fifty years the 
Roman monarchy was governed by only seven kings. The 
dates connected with the reigns of these sovereigns may be 
wholly supposititious, and many of the legends related of them 
sheer fabrications. But the probability that there were other 
kings does not disprove the existence of those of whom we have 
accounts. 

Nor do the chronological impossibilities, and the interpolated 
fictions of a heroic age, destroy the historical foundation on 
which the common belief rests. Among others Niebuhr has 
been referred to as having annihilated the credibility of the 
early Roman history. But this writer states expressly that 
“there is no rational ground for doubting the personal existence 
of Tullus Hostilius.” He thinks that from the commencement 
of the reign of this prince very few of the characters mentioned 
in the history are imaginary, and that many of the chronologi- 
cal statistics taken from the yearly records are as definite as 
could at so remote a period be expected. Atthe same time he 
supposes that some poetical legends are added to the true ac- 
count of his reign, and that it is only in the reign of the fourth 
king, Ancus Martius, that the public records assume the charac- 
ter of an unvarnished statement of facts. “ The lay of Tullus 
Hostilius is followed by a narrative of a course of events with- 
out any marvellous circumstances or poetical coloring.” This 
historian seems to regard the received accounts of the first two 
kings either as fictions purely poetical, or as traditional tales in 
which truth and errror are confounded beyond hope of separa- 
tion. He classes Romulus with Hercules and Siegfried, and 
thinks the legends respecting him and Numa belong to religious 
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poetry. ‘Romulus was a god, the son of a god, Numa a man, 
but connected with superior beings.” And yet in another place 
he says that Numa was not a theme of song like Romulus; nor 
does he, whatever particular expressions may seem to imply, 
appear to be prepared to deny the existence of either. “ Jf 
the tradition, however, about them both is in al] its parts po- 
etical fiction, the fixing the pretended: duration of their reigns 
can only be explained by ascribing it either to mere caprice, or 
to numerical speculations.” 

It would not comport with the design of this article to enter 
upon an examination of the opinions and arguments of those 
historians whose authority, in connection with that of Niebuhr, 
has been appealed to in proof of the uncertainty of the early 
Roman history. Of Niebuhr it may be affirmed that his inves- 
tigations have not always. been able to abide the test of critical 
examination, and respecting the most distinguished of the 
other writers he has himself observed): “ The soul of his book 
is skepticism: he does. nothing but deny and upset.” That 
much of what is related of the early Roman heroes and events 
is fabulous no one doubts. It was evidently regarded as such 
by the most judicious of the ancient historians. That Romulus 
ascended to heaven on the wings of the lightning, that Numa 
from the right or left at the bidding of an augur, that an ox 
spoke, or that a priest cut through a flint-stone with a razor, is 
of course incredible.* Such stories evidently originated in that 
love of the marvellous which is native to the human mind, and 
which exists in a high degree among every rude and supersti- 
tious people. Like other heathen nations, the Romans were 
disposed to connect their ancestors with the gods, and to ascribe 
to them supernatural power. But this disposition cannot convert 
the walls of their city into air, nor annihilate the civil and reli- 
gious institutions which existed among them, and which can be 
proved to have descended from the earliest times. The admis- 


received divine revelations from a goddess, that Jupiter thundered 


* Respecting the credibility of Livy, Miller has the following 
remark. “The relation of prodigies proves nothing”against 
his judgment: he reports what the ancient world believed, 
and what he perhaps was willing the Roman people should 
continue to believe.” Allg. Geschichte, I. 182. Heerens 
Handbuch, 386, 382. 
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sion of Niebuhr at the commencement of his work, that long 
before any historical record of particular individuals occurs in 
those ages, the forms under which the commonwealth existed 
may be recognized with certainty, is both true and important. 
Whatever views may be entertained respecting the early periods 
of Roman history, there are certain points which cannot be ques- 
tioned. Rome had a beginning. The city itself, with its civil 
and religious institutions, must have had a founder, or founders. 
The popular belief ascribed the origin of the city and its govern- 
ment to a man by the name of Romulus, while holy Numa was 
celebrated, first in poetical lays, and then in sober history, as 
the author of the national religion. If it is contended that the 
names of those chiefs are not genuine, that the hero who built 
the walls of the city was not called Romulus, and that his suc- 
cessor neither bore thename of Numa, nor received the additional 
title of Pompilius on account of the religious processions which 
he instituted, it may be replied that a name is of small impor- 
tance. If it is affirmed that no such men existed, still the city 
and its institutions remain, and neither sprang spontaneously out 
of the earth. Their existence musi be accounted for, and until 
some more plausible conjecture is started, it is safe to speak of 
Romulus as the founder of the city, and of Numa as the author 
of the national religion. Accordingly this has been the prac- 
tice of the most judicious historians, even of those who have 
been often skeptical in regard to the narrations of the ancient 
writers. The following remarks respecting the sources of the 
first periods of Roman history will commend themselves to the 
good sense of the reader. “ The earliest history of Rome is as 
incapable as that of Athens, or of any other city of antiquity, of 
being reduced to strictly historical truth ; since it rests for the most 
part on traditions which were delivered by the poets and orators. 
That in connection with fiction they contain also truths, is proved 
in the clearest manner by the political institutions whose origin 
they relate, and which-reach back with certainty to those times. 
To wish to draw a well defined boundary line between the 
mythical and the historical periods, is to misunderstand the 
natureof mythology.” “ The traditions of the fathers were in part 
preserved/in historical songs ; (of a larger epic we hear nothing ;) 
in this sense there existed a poetical history; but the history is 
by no means on this account to be regarded as merely poetical. 
Even at so early a period, the traditions respecting the institu- 
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tions of Numa have no poetical characteristics.”"* For an ob- 
vious reason, our brief examination of the Roman history in 
reference to the subject of discussion, has been commenced with 
the preceding remarks on the credibility of the scurces from 
which the earliest portions of that history are drawn. A sus- 
picion that the whole had been founded on a false assumption 
was certainly to be forestalled or removed. 


HI. Character of the Early Romans. 


In all inquiries respecting the character of the early Romans, 
it is doubtless necessary to make allowance for that veneration 
for antiquity, and that pride of precip’ fi which dispose men to 
lavish indiscriminate praises on their forefathers. After every 
reasonable deduction, however, it will still remain a truth as 
well established as any in history, that under the monarchy and 
in the first ages of the republic, the Romans were Hinwkable 
for their morality. Laudatory as the expression is, it was not 
without some reason that Ammianus called ancient Rome ‘the 
home of all the virtues.’ The character of the early Romans 
was almost the very opposite of that of the Greeks, and altoge- 
ther diverse from the refined degeneracy of the modern Italians. 
Stern integrity, incorruptible love of justice, simplicity of life, 
and sincerity of manners—these are the qualities which we ad- 
mire in the ancestors of Rome. The tribute of Sallust to the 
fathers of Rome, in which he affirms that in peace and war 
good morals were cultivated; that justice prevailed among 
them not so much by means of laws as from natural impulse ; 
that quarrels, discords, and animosities found a place only in 





* This writer returns to Niebuhr the compliment on the 
score of skepticism which the latter had paid to Beaufort. 
Of Niebuhr’s work he remarks : “ Rather a critique thana his- 
tory, with a constant effort to overthrow what had been pre- 
viously received. Acuteness is not always acute in discern- 
ing truth (Scharfsinn ist nicht immer Wahrheitsinn) ; and we 
do not so readily give credit to a work which is not only op- 
posed to the prevailing view of Antiquity itself ; (occasionally 
inferences from particular passages do not carry this opposition 
so far as the general spirit of the work;) but also, as the au- 
thor himself confesses, (Ul. S.5,) contrary to all analogy in 
history.” Handbuch, 384. 
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regard to enemies; that citizens strove with citizens only in 
virtue ; that frugality, and oy to friendsreigned at home ; and 
that their magnificence was displayed only in the sacrifices to the 
gods ;* may perhaps be suspected of having had its origin in 
love of country, and a natural veneration for his ancestors. 
But the testimony of Polybius to the excellent character of the 
Romans is not liable to the same charge. This historian had 
thoroughly studied the character of the Roman people and the 
genius of their institutions. It has been affirmed that he under- 
stood them both the better for having been obliged to learn 
them as a foreigner. But however this may be, his judgment 
respecting them is worthy of the more confidence inasmuch as 
it was not biassed by the unavoidable partiality of a native. 
“ Such is the impulse to noble deeds,” says that writer, 
“and the virtuous emulation, which are produced by the insti- 
tutions that exist among them. Moreover, in regard to the 
acquisition of wealth, the manners and customs of the Romans 
are superior to those of the Carthaginians. For with the latter 
nothing is base provided it is likely to be attended with gain; 
whereas in the estimation of the former, nothing is more dis- 
graceful than to receive a bribe, or to acquire property by any 
unfair means. While they esteem wealth an honor to him who 
obtains it in a proper way, they consider gain secured by un- 
lawful practices asa reproach. This is proved by the fact that 
among the Carthaginians offices are obtained by the unconceal- 
ed use of bribes, while amongr the Romans, the penalty for this 
isdeath. Since, therefore, different rewards of excellence are 
proposed by the two nations, it were reasonable to expect that 
the method of attaining these rewards would likewise be 
different.”’+ . The Roman senate was the refuge of nations, the 
arbitrator of causes, the avenger of wrongs, and the deliverer 
of the oppressed. “The Holy Spirit,” says Bossuet, “ has not 
disdained to praise, in the book of Maccabees, the distinguished 
prudence, and vigorous counsels of this wise assembly, in which 
no one arrogated to himself an authority not warranted by 
reason, and all whose members labored for the public good 
without partiulity and without jealousy.”{ The simplicity ac- 


* Bell. Cat. § 8. 9. + Hist. VI. 54. 
t Discours sur L ’Histoire Universelle, I]. 269. It is not 
necessary to quarrel with the bishop respecting the canonical 
authority of the books of Maccabees; any more than it was 
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companied by morality, energy and dignity, which character- 
ized the earlier Romans are described by Miiller in several pas- 
sages.* The tragical story of Lucretia shows clearly what 
were the early Roman ideas of conjugal fidelity. Matrons 
enjoyed peculiar honor. According to Plutarch it was two hun- 
dred and thirty years before a divorce occurred at Rome. Other 
writers say i and twenty. The virtues of the Roman 
women are traced by Plutarch to the regulations of Romulus 
and Numa. ‘Romulus also enacted some laws; amongst the 
rest that severe one, which forbids the wife in any case to leave 
her husband, but gives the husband power to divorce his wife, 
in case of her poisoning his children, or counterfeiting his keys, 
or being guilty of adultery. But if on any other occasion he put 
her away, she was to have one moiety of his goods, and the 
other was to be consecrated to Ceres; and whoever put away 
his wife was to make an atonement to the gods of the earth.’’} 
“‘ But Numa, though he preserved entire to the matrons all the 
honor and respect that were paid them by their husbands in the 
time of Rionelen when they endeavored by kindness to compen- 
sate for the rape, yet obliged them to behave with great re- 
serve, and to lay aside all impertinent curiosity. He taught 
them to be sober, and accustomed them to silence, entirely to 
abstain from wine,f and not tospeak even of the most neces- 
sary affairs except in the presence of their husbands. When a 
woman once appeared in the forum to plead her own cause, it 
is reported that the senate ordered the oracle to be consulted, 


for Burke to defend the inspiration of Ecclesiasticus, which he 
quotes against the French revolutionists on the ground that it 
furnished at least the authority of “a great deal of sense and 
truth.” 

* Allg. Geschichte, I. 177, 178, 240, 241. 

+ Langhorne’s Plutarch, Life of Romulus. 

t “Romulus made the drinking of wine as well as adultery a 
capital crime in women. For he said, adultery opens the door 
to all sorts of crimes, and wine opens the door to adultery. 
The severity of this law was softened in succeeding ages; the 
women who were overtaken in liquor were not condemned to 
die, but to lose their dowers.” To this note of Langhorne 
add the following: “In the Samnite war wine was stil] sprin- 
kled upon the altars by drops, and Mecianus was not blamed for 
putting his wife to death because she drank without his know- 
ledge.” Millers Allg. Geschichte, I. 243. 
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what this strange event portended to the city. Nay, what is re- 
corded of a few infamous women is a proof of the obedience 
and meekness of the Roman matrons in general. For as our 
historians give us an account of those who first carried war 
into the bowels of their country, or against their brothers, or 
were guilty of parricide ; so the Romans relate that Spurius 
Carviliuswas the first among them that divorced his wife, 
when no such thing had happened before for two hundred and 
thirty years from the building of Rome: and that Thalaea, the 
wife of Pinarius, was the first that quarrelled, having a dispute 
with her mother-in-law Gegania, in the reign of Tarquin the 
Proud. So well framed for the preserving of decency and a 
propriety of behavior were this lawgiver’s regulations with res- 
pect to marriage.” “ Yet farther, Numa’s strictness as to virgins 
tended to form them to that modesty which is the ornament of 
their sex.’* 

In connection with the domestic virtues resulting from the 
family institutions of the Romans may be mentioned the ab- 
sence of a heinous crime, examples of which are not uncom- 
mon in almost every other. To the crime of parricide Ro- 
mulus appointed no punishment, because, as Plutarch affirms, 
he called all murder parricide, and regarded the murder of a 
parent by his child as impossible. And in fact no instance of 
the kind occurred at Rome for nearly six hundred years. Of 
the specific virtues which contributed to the prevalence of gene- 
ral morality among the early Romans, none was more impor- 
tant than that sacred regard for the preservation of public and 
private faith, especially for the solemn obligations of an oath, 
for which that people were distinguished. Its salutary influ- 
ence was felt in all the relations of private life, and in all the 
affairs of state. To say nothing of the many illustrious ex- 
amples of individual fidelity, and of the punishment not only of 
perjury, but even of an artful evasion of the real meaning of a 
contract, two or three instances of a more general character 
will show the hold which this feeling had on the public mind. 
At one time, in the midst of a sedition, the army having deter- 
mined not to follow the Consuls, proposed to kill them in order 
to free themselves from the oath by which they were bound to 
obey them, and were only prevented by being shown that it 


* Comparison of Lycurgus and Numa. 
+ Life of Romulus. 
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was not by a crime that they could expect to rid themselves of 
the obligations which an oath imposed.* At another time, 
when the troops had mutinously refused to pursue the flying 
enemy, Fabius persisted in his determination not to lead them 
to the conflict, for which they were afterwards clamorous, til] 
they had first sworn to leave the field of battle victorious. 
“ Once in the field,” said he, “ the soldiers have failed in their 
duty to the Roman Consul ; their obligations to the gods they 
will never violate.”+ ‘“ We have no need of a levy,” said the 
Consul Quinctius, who had been elected in the room of Valerius 
slain in battle, “ since, at the time when P. Valerius armed the 
people for the recovery of the capital, they all took the oath 
that they would assemble at the command of the Consul, and 
would not depart without his order. We decree, therefore, 
that all who took the oath appear in arms to-morrow at the 
lake Regillus.” In vain the tribunes urged that the people 
were absolved from the oath, since Valerius was dead, and 
Quinctius, now in his place, was then only a private man. The 
consciences of the people were not to be so satisfied. For 
that disregard of the gods, which Livy testifies prevailed in his 
own time, had not yet commenced ; nor had they yet learned 
by ingenious devices, and verbal quibbles, to shun the perform- 
ance of the thing promised.t So great was the force of the 
early institutions, and so permanent the habits resulting from 
them, that even in the midst of the corruptions of later times 
which had overthrown the republic and were ruining the 
empire, the oath, always the nerve of the military discipline, is 
called by the Emperor Maximus, in his address to the army, 
“the sacred mystery of the Roman government.”§ Without 
accumulating a redundancy of evidence in favor of the early 
Romans, the testimony may be closed with the following 
tribute to those stern prototypes of the Puritans. ‘ The austere 
frugality of the ancient republicans, their carelessness about the 


* Liv. II. 32. 

¢ Consulem Romanum miles semel in acie fefellit, Deos 
nunquam fallet.” Ib. II. 45. 

t Sed nondum haec, quae nunc tenet seculum negligentia 
Deim venerat : nec interpretando sibi quisque jusjurandum et 
leges aptas faciebat; sed suas potius moresad eos accom- 
modabat. Ib. III. 20. 

§ gviascortes tov orpatimtixor Opxor Og éott Tis Popcior ap- 
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possession end the pleasures of wealth, the strict regard for law 
among the people, their universal steadfast loyalty during the 
happy centuries when the constitution, after the pretensions of 
the aristocracy had been curbed, was flourishing in its full per- 
fection—the sound feeling which never amid internal discord 
allowed of an appeal to foreign interference—the absolute 
empire of the laws and customs, and the steadiness with which, 
nevertheless, whatever in them was no longer expedient was 
amended—the wisdom of the constitution, and of the Jaws—the 
ideal perfection of fortitude realized in the citizens and in the 
state—all these qualities unquestionably excite a feeling of rev- 
erence, which cannot be equally awakened by the contempla- 
tion of any other people. Theirs was no state of unnatural 
constraint, such as existed under the laws of Sparta, where, in 
the opinion of other Greeks, the contempt of death was natural, 
because death burst an intolerable yoke: it was a system, on 
the contrary, which fostered a rich growth of true individual 
happiness, of manly enjoyment free from sensuality. Other 
constitutions, perhaps no less perfect, produce a Jess imposing 
effect upon us from the honor they pay to wealth: nations of 
manifold capacities and buoyant spirit cannot escape faults, from 
which singleness of aim is the only preservative: and in the 
events of times past we are more sensible of faults than of defi- 
ciencies. Thus it is quite natural, that, even setting aside the 
splendor wherewith power and victories are always surrounded, 
we should look up admiringly to the Romans of the good times 
of the republic.”* It is undoubtedly true, as the same writer 
affirms, that the virtues of the early Romans were carried to 
excess. Strength of development was a prominent characteris- 
tic of their moral qualities. Hence their bravery bordered on 
presumption, their frugality on parsimony, and their temperance 
on the extreme of rigorous self-denial. They were just even to 
severity, and their piety was ready to degenerate into supersti- 
tion. Their faults too, as might be expected of such a people, 
were strongly marked. But their virtues were virtues still. 
They were noble qualities, which, clustering as they did in mas- 
culine beauty and strength around the Roman character, im- 
parted to it a dignified and commanding excellence. When it 
is asserted that these virtues prepared the way for their own 
destruction, more is said than can be proved. Ihe Roman 





* Niebuhr’s Rome, p. XXII. 
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virtues remained while the causes which produced them con- 
tinued to operate ; when these causes were removed, it was a 
matter of course that the effects which had followed from them 
should cease. 


II]. Source of the Roman virtues. 


When effects like those which have been pointed out are con- 
templated, it is natural to ask for their origin. What gave to 
the Roman character that strength and vigor whose stern and 
rugged features =. the prosperous days of the republic 
everywhere appear? From what source did the Roman insti- 
tutions derive whatever of superiority they possessed? Was it 
from the diffusion of knowledge among the people? ‘Was the 
foundation of Roman greatness laid in a superior system of 
common school education? That the virtues which adorned 
the Roman character were not produced, fostered, and perfect- 
ed by a well digested scheme of intellectual instruction accom- 
panied by lectures on moral philosophy is certain, because at 
Rome no such system existed. The tai were never dis- 
tinguished for their love of learning, and in those periods of 
their history when the people were most virtuous, they were not 
instructed even in the rudiments of science. Plutarch blames 
Numa for making no provision for the education of children. 
According to that writer the object of this prince was to change 
the fierce and warlike disposition of the people, and to induce 
them to live in a state of peace. But whatever good effccts 
his institutions may have had, this primary object of the law- 
giver was not accomplished. The failure, his biographer thinks, 
was occasioned by the want of a thorough system of general 
education.* It is true, that as the extent, the power, and the 


* “ However, in the education of the boys, in the regulation 
of their classes, and laying down the whole method of their 
exercises, their diversions, and their eating at a common table, 
Lycurgus stands distinguished, and leaves Numa only upon a 
level with ordinary lawgivers. For Numa left it to the option 
or convenience of parents to bring - their sons to agriculture, 
to ship-building, to the business of a brazier, or the art of a 
musician. ‘As if it were not necessary for one design to run 
through the education of them all, and for each individual to 
have the same bias given him; but as if they were all like 
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wealth of the republic were increased, the subject of education, 
as was natural, attracted more and more attention. Inthe num- 
ber and the intellectual qualifications of teachers there was 
a great advance, and useful information became more generally 
diffused. 

But it must be remembered that the virtuous habits of the 
Romans were established, and the foundations of their empire 
laid, long before any considerable amount of knowledge existed 
in the nation. It was therefore neither to the cultivation of the 
arts and sciences by the higher classes, nor to the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge by means of popular education, that this 
noble people were indebted for their moral greatness, and their 
political supremacy. To what then shall the superiority of their 
character, with its magnificent results, be traced? It is not 
enough to say with Niebuhr that Roman greatness was owing 
for the most part to fate. For, the nobleness of the Roman 
character, the integrity, the fidelity, the patriotism, the general 
morality which prevailed in the early periods of the republic, 
‘are not to be resolved, any more than other effects, into the abso- 
lute sovereignty of God. Indeed the same writer remarks, that 
one great object of Polybius in composing his history was to 
convince the Greeks that the greatness of Rome was not found- 
ed on any fatality, but was the result of wise institutions, and 
a noble character. Shall we then suppose with De Pauw,* that 
the chief source of the prosperity of Rome was the Grecian 


passengers in a ship, who, coming each froma different em- 
ployment and with a different intent, stand upon their common 
defence in time of danger, merely out of fear for themselves 
or their property, and on other occasions are attentive only 
to their private ends. In such acase common legislators would 
have been excusable, who might have failed through ignorance 
or want of power ; but should not so wise a man as Numa, who 
took upon him the government of a state so lately formed, and 
not likely to make the least opposition to any thing he pro- 
posed, have considered it his first care, to give the children 
such a bent of education, and the youth such a mode of exer- 
cise, as would prevent any great difference or confusion in ° 
their manners, that so they might be formed from their infancy, 
and persuaded to walk together, in the same paths of virtue ?” 
Comparison of Numa and Lycurgus. 


* Recherches Philosophiques sur les Grees, II. 65. 
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laws? It may be true, as he affirms, that without these laws 
the Romans would never have made any sensible progress, 
Nor is it to be denied that when they neglected them they be- 
came “the basest of slaves, and the most corrupt of men.” 
Cicero declared that in his estimation that one little book of the 
twelve tables was of more value than all the libraries of the 
philosophers.* It is altogether probable that in this case his judg- 
ment is correct. But it may still be asked, ‘ How came the Ro- 
man|people to obeythese laws ?’ In Athens, where the code chiefly 
originated, the la s were unable to produce subordination. At 
home they were far from establishing general morality, render- 
ing the government stable, and securing public happiness. _Is it 
then to be supposed that, by a transfer to Italy, the same prin- 
ciples of justice, when adapted to the circumstances of another 
people, acquired such power that they created a virtuous national 
character and secured all the blessings of permanent freedom ? 
It is obvious that for the primary sources of national prosperity 
we must look to something more efficacious than ordinary civil, 


- Jaws. The Roman character was formed by the institutions of 


Numa. The precise period at which this prince lived is uncer- 
tain. It is impossible, among a rude and uncultivated people, 
to fix with precision the chronology of so remote an age. In 
regard to the period to which the reign of Numa is to be assigned, 
there appears to have been among the ancients themselves a 
great diversity of opinion. Some affirmed that Numa was a 
scholar of Pythagoras, while others believed that he was entire- 
ly unacquainted with Grecian learning. Among those who main- 
tain the last mentioned opinion are Polybius and Livy, the latter 
of whom thinks,t that even if Numa had flourished in the time 
of Pythagoras instead of two centuries earlier, it would have 
been impossible in so barbarous an age, that any communica- 
tion should have been opened between Rome and Magna Grecia. 
Cicerot supposes the current report that the Roman lawgiver 
was a Pythagorean, to have arisen from the fact that Italy was’ 
formerly filled with philosophers of that sect from the schools of 
Magna Grecia. But Numa, he remarks, who lived many years 
before Pythagoras, is to be regarded as the greater man, for 
having shown so much wisdom in laying the foundations of an 
empire nearly two centuries before the Greeks gave proofs of 


* De Oratore, I. 44. + Liv. I- 18. +t De Oratore II. 37. 
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any such skill. Plutarch, after enumerating many circumstan- 
ces which seemed to indicate that Numa must have been ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of Pythagoras, cuts short the argu- 
ment by observing: “ But as these matters are very dubious, 
to support or refute them further would look like the juvenile 
affectation of dispute.”* The example of Plutarch in passing 
over this disputed point may be followed with advantage ; for 
itis much more important to know what the views and institu- 
tions of Numa were, than from what source he received them. 
In common with some other legislators, this prince laid claim to 
inspiration, by which means he secured for his laws the sanc- 
tion of divine authority. His institutions are distinguished above 
all others (if we except those of Moses) for their strong moral and 
religious tendency. The object which he had in view, and the 
means which he adopted to accomplish it, are pointed to in the 
following passage of Plutarch. “ Numa having settled these 
matters with a view to establish himself in the people’s good 
graces, immediately after attempted to soften them, as iron is 
softened by fire, and to bring them from a violent and warlike 
disposition, to a more just and gentle temper. Persuaded that 
no ordinary means were sufficient to form and reduce so high 
spirited and untractable a people to mildness and peace, he 
called in the assistance of religion.” The character and in- 
fluence of the institutions of Numa may be best seen by a re- 
ference to some of the prominent features of his religion. 

1. One of the most remarkable of these is his views of the Deity 
as indicated by the absence of image worship. On this point no 
writer is more explicit than his biographer Plutarch. “ His 
regulations concerning images seem likewise to have some re- 
lation to the doctrine of Pythagoras; who was of opinion that 
the First Cause was [is] not an object of sense, nor liable to pas- 
sion, but invisible, incorruptible, and discernible only by the 
mind. Thus Numa forbade the Romans to represent the Deity 
in the form either of man or beast. Nor was there among 
them formerly any image or statue of the Divine Being : during 
the first hundred and seventy years they built temples indeed, and 


* On the question whether Numa and Pythagoras knew each 
other ; Drachenborch’s Livy J. 18, Bucheri Instit. Hist. Philos. 
95, Niebuhr’s Rome, I. 181. 

t Life of Numa. 
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other sacred domes, but placed in them no figure of any kind, 
persuaded that it is impious to represent things divine by what 
is perishable, and that we can have no conception of God but 
by the understanding. His sacrifices too resembled the Pytha- 
gorean worship ; for they were without any effusion of blood, 
consisting chiefly of flour, libations of wine, and other very 
simple and unexpensive things.’”’* The testimony of Plutarch, 
in regard to the absence of images and the simplicity of the 
religious rites, is strengthened by other authority. “ Although 
some superstitions were introduced by Numa,” says Tertullian, 
* nevertheless at that time the worship of the Deity among the 
Romans was not yet attended with images, or performed in tem- 
ples. Religion was chaste, and the rites without ostentation. 
There was then no capitol ascending to heaven, and as yet the 
altars were hastily made of turf, and the vessels earthen. But little 
splendor appeared, and God himself was nowhere seen ; for 
the ingenuity of Greeks and Tuscans had not yet inundated the 
city withimages.t Another witness is Varro, as quoted by Augus- 
tine. ‘* He says also that the ancient Romans worshipped the 
gods more than one hundred and me years without an im- 
age. If this, he adds, had continued till the present time, the 
gods would receive a purer homage.”{ These passages might 
seem to be sufficient to prove that the early Romans were not 
worshippers of idols. But the truth of this representation has 
been denied by distinguished men, and assertions supposed to be 
at variance with these have been found in other ancient writers. 
The objections to the statements of Varro, Plutarch, and Ter- 
tullian are exhibited in the following extract from Meiners 
Historia Doctrinae De Vero Deo. “ ry or I have observed that 
distinguished men have been induced by a certain passage of 
Plutarch to believe that Numastrictly prohibited all images of the 
gods formed in human shape, because he believed that the di- 
vine nature is uncompounded and indivisible, and that it is to be 
discerned only with the mind. It is not at all wonderful that 
Plutarch fell into this opinion; for since he desired to ascribe 
his own doctrines or those of Plato to almost all ancient people 
and men, he would do this the more readily in respect to Numa, 
because he falsely thought that this Roman Ling had at some time 
or other been instructed by Pythagoras. But it is easy to see 


* Life of Numa. t Apologet. IV. c. 25. 
} De Civ. Dei. IV. 31, ef. I. 131. 
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from the sacred rites instituted by this founder, and reformer of 
the Roman religion, and from the gods which he introduced, 
that such noble ideas concerning the divine nature as Plutarch 
attributes to him, never entered his mind. For the Roman na- 
tion owe to Numa not only the worship of fire and the society of 
vestal virgins, but also their gods of stone, Terminus and Jupiter, 
by whom the Feciales swore, and Libitina, and Jupiter Elicius. 
(Dion. Halicar. Il. 74, Liv. I. 20, 21.) 

The same man appointed a constant priest of Jupiter, and 
connected with him two others, one of Mars, the other of Qui- 
rinus. He also chose twelve priests to Mars Gradivus, and the 
Pontifex Maximus, whose duty it was to instruct the people 
both in celestial ceremonies, and in funeral rites, and the 
mode of appeasing the manes, and how certain prodigies given by 
lightning or in some other form (I use Livy’sown words) were 
to be taken up and investigated. He moreover consecrated a grove 
to the muses, because their interviews with his wife eerie 


were held in that place. To this grove he frequently retired 
without witnesses, as if to a meeting with the goddess. Even 
pranting, therefore, that this Roman king, who set up stones to 


e worshipped by his subjects, dedicated no shrines and images 
to the deities, we can only infer from this, that among rude and 
half-civilized men, no one was capable of making images of 
the gods. Pliny favors this conjecture, affirming that Demara- 
tus, the father of Priscus Tarquinius, employed the statuaries 
Euchira and Eugrammus, and that these men first introduced 
the plastic art into Italy (XX XV. 12,(43). But if any one should 
think Pliny more worthy of belief in another passage (XXXIV. 
7, (16), then the idea which generally prevails that Numa pro- 
hibited all images of the divine nature, must certainly be false. 
For the learned writer not only declares that a very ancient 
statue of Hercules was consecrated by Evander, but also that 
“ Janus with two faces was made a god by King Numa, and 
wrought out, rudely indeed, but yet with much labor.”* The 
object of this writer is to prove that, with the exception of the 
Israelites, Greeks, and Christians, and the nations whose litera- 
ture and religion may be traced to these, there has never, from 
the earliest ages, been any people who have had correct ideas 
of the true God.t It was the opinion of Cudworth, founded 


* Page 225. 
+ “Except these illustrious nations, of whom mention has 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. IX. NO. II. 2 
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chiefly on a passage in Seneca, that the Etrusci (from whom 
the Romans early received religious impressions) had orthodox 
notions of the Deity. If Meiners, without affirming that im- 
es were worshipped in the infancy of Rome, had confined 
himself to an exposition of the defectiveness of the ideas of the 
divine nature prevalent in the earliest periods of Italian history, 
it would not be necessary to enter into a controversy with him. 
The idea, however, which runs through his book, that, aside 
from the Jews, the further back into the childhood of the na- 
tions of antiquity the history of religion is carried, the more pu- 
erile and imperfect the prevailing views of the Divinity will be 
found to be, is not altogether accurate. It leaves out of view 
the traditional religion received from the first parents of the 
human race, and supposes (what indeed is elsewhere asserted b 
the same writer*) that the only source of religions is the inahil 
ity of the human intellect, in the infancy of society, to account 
for the phenomena of nature without referring to some higher 
power. But if the ideas of the Deity become more and more 
crude and erroneous the higher they are traced towards the ori- 
gin of the race, it might be expected that the more cultivated 
and intellectual any nation should become, the more pure wouid 
be the prevailing notions of the Deity. Whereas, if those na- 


tions whose pores is derived from revelation are left out of 


the account, with the exception of a few philosophers, the fact 
is just the contrary. It were indeed natural, from the gradual 
progress of the arts and sciences from rude beginnings to higher 


just been made, no other ever existed, which had made such 
progress in observing and interpreting nature, or so investi- 
gated the illimitable universe, and the immensity of the heav- 
enly bodies and of the forces by which they are impelled ; 
their amazing velocity and eternal permanence ; the courses 
of the seasons, and the use and adaptation of all vegetable and 
animal life, as to draw from them the conclusion, that such a 
mass of material objects, harmonizing with each other, never 
could have been created and organized by chance, nor even by 
necessity, or the contrivance ol evened architects, but only by 
the energy and design of one mighty mind.” Meiners, De 
Vero Deo, p. 17. 

* “The only cause of the origin of religions, was the want 
of a correct knowledge of nature, or the inability of rude 
men to investigate the true causes of natural phenomena.”’— 
Meiners Geschichte der Religionen, I. 16. 
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and higher degrees of excellence, to infer that the same must 
be true of religion, that as nations become civilized, intelligent, 
and refined, their views of the divine nature were in proportion 
corrected and elevated. But this a priori ‘inference is contra- 
dicted by the testimony of history. “ Superstition and idola- 
try,” says Dr. Leland, “ instead of being corrected and dimin- 
ished, rather increased and gathered strength among the heathen 
nations as they grew in learning and politeness. If we consult 
fact and experience, we shall find, that the religion of the Gen- 
tiles in the most ancient times was in several instances more 
pure and simple, less incumbered and corrupted with idolatry, 
than in succeeding ages, when the arts and sciences had made 
a considerable progress.”* In accordance with this view is the 
opinion of Miiller. “It is a striking fact, that the most ancient 
and in other respects entirely uncultivated nations, had very just 
conceptions, and a correct knowledge of God, of the world, and 
of seer esp as well as of the motions of the stars, while the 
arts which relate to the conveniences of life are much younger. 
On the most important subjects the fathers of the human race 
formed correct judgments ; in the affairs of life they were chil- 
dren. There are preserved among most nations obscure, per- 
verted, misunderstood traces of these primitive ideas.’’} 

The fact that the early Romans were less cultivated than 


* Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of Revelation, Part I. 
chapter xx. He adds, “This seems to show that the know- 
ledge men had of God and religion in the first ages, was ori- 
ginally owing not merely to the efforts of their own reason, 
which was then little cultivated and improved, but to a divine 
revelation made to the first of the human race, and from them 
communicated to their posterity. It might have been hoped 
that this tradition, which when duly proposed is agreeable to 
right reason, would have been preserved with great care, espe- 
cially when learning and knowledge were improved: but it 
soon began to degenerate, and became the more corrupt, the 
farther it was removed from the original. The true primitive 
theism, which was the most ancient religion of mankind, be- 
came soon adulterated with mixtures of polytheism, still pre- 
serving for the most part, amidst all their corruptions, some 
obscure idea of one Supreme Divinity, till at length it was 
almost lost and confounded amidst a multiplicity of idol 
deities.” 

+ Allg. Geschichte, I. 24. 
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some other nations of their own age, or than they themselves 
afterwards became, is not of itself conclusive proof that they 
must have been idolaters, or even that their religion did not 
approach more nearly to truth and reason, than when at a later 
period they had become more intellectual. ° 

The authority on which Meiners rests his assertion that the 
early Romans worshipped images, is that of Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus, Livy, and P iny. The first two, if the characteristics 
of each are kept in view, may be regarded as excellent writers. 
The former had for his stand-point the reference of every thing 
Roman to Greece for its origin. Whatever may be the value 
of Livy’s history in other respects, he is not to be depended on 
in regard to the religion of the early ages, because he did not 
choose to disturb the prevailing belief of his own times. The 
passages cited from Pliny by Meiners, are not sufficient to prove 
what is contradicted by the express and cant | testimony of 
writers of good authority. In the strongest of these passages 
(XXXIV. 7 (16.) Pliny states that Numa caused a statue of Janus 
to be made. But this would not prove that the worship of im- 
ages was established. In the other (XXXV. 12 (43), he affirms 
that Tarquinius Priscus first introduced the plastic art into Italy, 
the inference from which would seem to be that the former 
statement is incorrect. It is suggested by Meiners, that even if 
it were proved that Numa did not authorize the use of images, 
nothing more could be inferred from this fact than that, in so 
rude an age, there were no artists to carve them. It would 
seem that this writer had never seen the rough and uncouth 
idols of the South Sea Islands and other savage heathen of our 
own times. These hideous and misshapen blocks prove con- 
clusively that the low state of the arts is not a sufficient defence 
against image-worship. 

The difference between the views of the Deity which pre- 
vailed in Rome at an early period, and those which were cur- 
rent in Greece, are exhibited in the following passages from 
Kreutzer’s Symbolik: “It were a great misapprehension to 
confound these and similar traditions with those epic histories of 
the gods which sprang from the Grecian Anthropomorphism. 
The religious feeling of the old Italian was removed to the far- 
thest extent from this loquacity in the rehearsal of fables, from 
this childish simplicity. Even the Grecian Dionysius pays this 
just tribute to the Romans. In a remarkable passage (Antiqq. 

omm. II. 18, p. 273 Reisk) he speaks of the wisdom of the reli- 
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gious institutions of Romulus, and shows the great superiority 
of the old Roman religion over the Grecian. The former has 
its temples, consecrated places, altars, images of the gods, and 

mbols ; it brings into view, also, the influence of the immortal 
gods, and the benefits which they bestow on the human race ; 
it consecrates, moreover, festivals and sacrifices, has, in common 
with the Greeks, assemblies for divine service, days of rest, and 
means of atonement. On the other hand, the fables related by 
the latter, with all the blasphemous accounts of the contests of 
the gods—the mutilations, wounds, death, imprisonment, and 
slavery of those divine beings, the religion of the Romans utter- 
ly rejected. If this passage is understood, according to its con- 
nection, of the original features of the old Roman religion, the 
view which it gives of the peculiar character of the religious 
belief of the first Romans, is altogether correct.* Those pious, 
noble fathers of the quiet, mild, thinking Latium were not to be 
charmed away from the native circle of the paternal religion 
by the excitable fancy of Greek poets. A hundred and seventy 
years the pious old Roman served his divinity without needing 
any images. And even at a later period, when idols had al- 
ready obtained a place in the sacred niches, in the important 
service of the lofty Vesta, he preserved the memory of the old 
law. Thenceforward the glowing flame of the pure fire in her 
still, sacred house, satisfied him without any image or external 


* II. 992, 993. Compare the passage in Hegels Vorlesung- 
en ueber die Philosophie der Geschichte, referred to in 
Vol. VIII. p. 50 of the Repository. “In the preceding part a 
closer view has been taken of the Greek religion, and accord- 
ing to the common idea, the Roman religion, with a change of 
name only, was the same as the Greek. Upon a nearer in- 
spection, however, the most striking difference shows itself.” 
“In all cireumstances the Roman was pious,” etc.—Werke, 
IX. 297. 

t “Plutarch in Numa, Cap. VIII. § 4, p. 65 B. p. 287 Leopold. 
Vergl. Augustin de Civ. D. IV. 31. It is not unknown to me 
that Heyne (Opusc. Acadd. JI. p. 71) has raised certain doubts 
respecting this representation of the old Roman religion. But 
that distinguished man was not then in possession of those 
original helps which have placed us at the present time in an 
entirely different point of observation, the same, to wit, to 
which I am endeavoring in this book to conduct my readers,” 
etc. 
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sign. And when, in the earthquake, the mysterious energy of 
the dark powers showed itself in terrific manifestations, then the 
mind of the Roman continued in this region of darkness and awe, 
and prayed to no definite, to no known God.’’* 

2. But whatever opinion may be held respecting the views of 
the divine nature entertained by the early Romans, that re/i- 
gious feeling was one of the most deeply seated, and strongly 
developed of the elements of the Roman character, can be 


* II. 993. It has been already remarked that Dionysius is 
disposed to assign a Grecian origin to every thing Roman. 
The temples, sanctuaries, altars, statues, festivals, and other 
religious institutions, he thinks, were all copied from the best 
Greek models. But while he attributes to the Greeks the 
merit of having, by their intellectual superiority, given laws 
and religion to the greatest of nations, he praises the founders 
of the _ sag state for the important improvements which 
they had made in these borrowed institutions, and especially 
for the superiority of their views respecting the divine nature. 
* Among the Romans,” he says, “ we hear of no Uranus cas- 
trated by his own children, no Saturn murdering his own off- 
spring, through fear of their conspiring together, no Jupiter 
destroying the power of Saturn, and confining his own father 
in the prison of Tartarus, no wars, wounds, bonds, or slavery 
of the gods with men. Among them no festival is celebrated 
with black apparel, or funeral solemnities amid the wailing and 
the tears of females, on account of the disappearance of gods, 
as is done among the Grecians in reference to the rape of Pro- 
serpine, the sufferings of Bacchus, and other things resembling 
these. Among them, in spite of the corruption already pre- 
valent, can be seen no inspired ravings, no tumults of the Co- 
rybantes, no processions of mendicants, no bacchanalian 
frenzy and secret mysteries, no watchings of men with women 
throughout the night in the temples, no jugglery of the kind ; 
but all things in reference to the gods are done and said ina 
reverential manner, unlike the customs both of the Greeks and 
the barbarians.” ‘But supposing the accounts circulated 
about them, in which there are certain calumnies or accusa- 
tions against them, to be malicious, useless, indecent, and un- 
worthy not only of the gods but even of good men, he reject- 
ed the whole, and accustomed men to entertain and express 
the best ideas concerning the gods, attributing to them no 
. 7 a unworthy of their blessed nature.”—Antiq. Rom. 

’ 18, 19, 
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doubted by no one who knows any thing of the subject. To 
the testimony of the writers already adduced, may be added 
the following striking sentiments of Polybius, whose judgment, 
means of information, and impartiality, give great weight to 
his opinion. “ But the greatest superiority which the Roman 
political constitution possesses, seems to me to consist in their 


belief respecting the gods. In fact, the very thing .which is 


reprobated among other men, seems to me to hold together the 
Roman commonwealth—I mean superstition. Its influence has 
been introduced among them both into the private lives of 
individuals, and into the public affairs of the state, and carried 
to the highest possible extent. To many this may seem sur- 
prising ; but it appears to me to be an expedient adopted on 
account of the populace. If, indeed, it were possible to assemble 
a state composed wholly of wise men, perhaps no such con- 
trivance would be necessary. But since the multitude are al- 
ways fickle, full of unlawful desires, and violent passions, and 
liable to unreasonable excitement, there is no way but to re- 
strain the populace by the dread of things unseen, and such 
like terrific inventions. It was not in vain, therefore, or by 
chance, as it seems to me, that the ancients infused into the 
minds of the people the notions respecting the gods, and a 
belief in the punishments of the infernal regions. On the con- 
trary, I think that the present generation have rejected them 
without reason, and to no good purpose. Omitting on this 
point other examples, (of the good effects of a belief in these 
doctrines) if among the Greeks those who manage the public 
funds are intrusted with but a single talent, it is impossible by 
making use of ten bonds, as many seals, and double the num- 
ber of witnesses, to secure fidelity. Whereas those who, in the 
Roman magistracies and embassies, handle a large amount of 
money, discharge their duty faithfully through the single obli- 
gation of the oath. Thus, while in other states it is a rare 
thing to find a man who, not having laid hands on the public 
treasure, is pure in this respect, among the Romans it is seldom 
that any one is convicted of such a crime.”* Most of the 
writers who have been quoted, represent the religion of the 
early Romans as more or less different from that of Greece, 
and as superior to the latter. In one point they all concur. 
They unitedly regard the Roman character and Sew great- 





* Hist. VI. 54. 
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ness as intimately connected with religion. Can it be supposed 
that they are all mistaken? Such is the opinion of some. 
“ There is no doubt,” remarks Buchholz, in his observations 
on the passage from the historian just cited, “ that Polybius, in 
what he has said respecting the superstition of the Romans, 
and respecting their on is altogether correct. Neverthe- 
less, in regard to the causal connection into which he brings them, 
he may easily have erred; for, in nothing do men deceive 
themselves more readily than when they undertake to assign 
the causes of phenomena.”* If then the admitted honesty of 
the early Romans did not grow out of their religion, if their 
conscientious performance of private contracts, their sacred re- 
gard for the solemnity of an oath, and their faithful discharge 
of the offices of the state,—all of which indicate a high and 
unusual tone of moral feeling,—are not to be traced to the reli- 
gious belief of the nation, in what manner are these facts to be 
accounted for? We need not, observes Buchholz, deny alto- 
goer to the popular superstition (for he will not, he says, 

ignify such a system with the name of religion,) any influence 
on morality ; but we shall do well to search for the causes in 
more influential principles. And what are these? He sug- 
gests, in the first place, that it was for the interest of the patri- 
cians, who constituted a distinct order, and in whose hands the 
offices were, to prevent all abuses which would have injured 
their reputation, and weakened their influence. And besides 
this, after the institution of the tribuneship, detection (he thinks) 
was so certain to follow all abuses in the public offices that it 
is not strange that there were few or no breaches of trust, 
since publicity is the most dreadful scourge which men without 
conscience apprehend. It is hardly necessary to remark, that 
these reasons are wholly insufficient to account for the state of 
morals at Rome in the early periods of its history. Public and 
private virtue is not the natural offspring of party spirit. The 
esprit du corps leads to very different results. That the fear of 
detection is a very poor defence against crime, is proved by the 
history of the same people at a later period. But what shows 
conclusively, continues this writer, that Polybius was mistaken, 
is, that had he lived fifty years later he would have been alto- 

ether of another opinion. For then the superstition of the 
Rennie remained, while their virtues no longer existed. In 


* Philosophische Untersuchungen Ueber die Romer, I. 35. 
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the seventh century from the building of the city, the Romans, 
he affirms, were as regardful of the gods as at any former 
period, and yet their morality was gone forever. This proves, 
he thinks, that the connection between the two was always 
loose, as is the fact at the present day with the inhabitants of 
modern Rome. This argument would indeed be conclusive if 
the premises were admitted. But while it is true that the 
morality of the Romans was corrupted, it is not true that their 
religious faith remained the same. That there was a change 
in the religion of the nation, and that this change exerted a 
powerful influence in debasing the public morals, we propose 
to show hereafter. A similar view of the moral tendency of 
the ancient religions is maintained by Meiners. Polytheistic 
and corrupt monotheistic religions, he thinks, are no more use- 
ful than ignorance and vice, anarchy and despotism. He sup- 
poses, therefore, that when Baily undertook to prove that 
superstition is more injurious than skepticism, the divines who 
regarded his proposition as a dangerous paradox, and main- 
tained that even false religions are better than none, were much 
mistaken. “ National mn will not become the friends of 
human virtue and happiness, until they teach that the Deity is 
not only an inconceivably powerful, but also an inconceivably 
wise and good being ; that for this reason he gives way neither 
to anger nor revenge, and never punishes capriciously ; that 
we owe to his favor alone all the good which we possess and 
enjoy ; that even our sufferings contribute to our highest good, 
and death is a bitter but a po change ; in fine, that the 
sacrifice most acceptable to God consists in a mind that seeks 
for truth, and a pure heart. Religions which announce these 
exalted truths offer to man the strongest preservatives from vice, 
and the strongest motives to virtue, exalt and ennoble his joys, 
console and guide him in all kinds of misfortunes, and inspire 
him with forbearance, patience, and active benevolence towards 
his brethren.”* To this it may be replied in the words of this 
writer himself,} that no religion as received by the people, con- 
sists of pure truth. It is manifest that in every religion of 
ancient and modern times, not excepting Christianity itself, as 
these religions have existed, or do exist, in the public mind, 
there is a mixture of truth and error. It is not necessary there- 
fore to affirm with the opponents of Baily, that as truth itself 





* Meiners Geschichte der Religionen, I. 78,79. + Ib. I. 6. 
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is sometimes injurious, so also, under certain circumstances, 
falsehood may be useful. A religion is likely to be useful to 
society in proportion to the amount of important truth, which 
in connection with freedom from errors of injurious tendency, it 
inculcates. If, therefore, it can be shown that the religion of 
the early Romans contained truths of great importance and of 
salutary tendency, and that the most corrupt features of the 
later national superstition, together with the general skepticism, 
belong to a subsequent period, it is reasonable to believe that 
religion, as it existed at first, was favorable to morality. It has 
already been shown to be highly probable, that when the foun- 
dations of the national religion were laid, idolatry did not exist. 
The religious ceremonies were then fewer and more simple 
than they afterwards became, and whatever may have been 
the prevalent views in theology, it is certain that the religion 
as a whole diverged much less from a system of truth than at 
a later period. 

The great object which the religious institutions were de- 
signed to accomplish was, according to Plutarch and Dionysius, 
to soften the roughness of the national temper, to cherish a re- 
verence for sacred things, and to promote the observance of 
public and private faith. In addition to the characteristics 
which have weit already mentioned, another important feature 
of the religion of the early Romans is worthy of notice. 

3. In the first ages of the state, the Romans believed them- 
selves the subjects of a moral government administered by super- 
human power. It is obvious that next after the existence of a 
Supreme Being, the question whether the affairs of this world 
are under his control, is of the highest practical importance. 
That the heathen philosophers were fully aware of this is 
proved by the remarks of Cicero on the subject. Speaking of 
the notions on this point prevalent among the philosophers of 
his own day, he says: “ There have been and are philosophers, 
who maintain that the gods exercise no supervision over hu- 
man affairs. If their opinion be correct, how can there be any 
piety, any devotion, any religious reverence ? For these sacred 
and pure acts of homage are due to the majesty of the gods, if 
they are taken notice of by them, and if any thing has been 
bestowed by the immortal gods on the race of men. But if 
the gods neither can nor will assist us, nor exercise any care 
over us, nor perceive what we do; and if no influence from 
them can pervade the lives of men,—why should we offer to 
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the immortal gods any worship, honors, or prayers? But piety, 
like other virtues, cannot exist in mere hypocritical forms. 
Along with piety, devotion and religious reverence must also 
be removed ; and the consequence would be great disorder and 
confusion. And I am not sure that if piety towards the gods 
were taken away, fidelity and the ties which bind society to- 
gether, and justice, that pre-eminent virtue, would not also 
be overthrown.”* In his treatise De Legibus also, the same 
writer expresses similar sentiments respecting the influence 
of a belief in the reality of a divine government. “ But 
who can deny that this belief is useful, when he sees how 
many things may be confirmed by an oath, how salutary are 
the religious rites of covenants, how many have been withheld 
from crime by the fear of divine vengeance, and how sacred is 
the union which binds citizens together, when the immortal 
gods are invoked, not only as judges, but as witnesses.”}+ It 
has been affirmed by those who do not regard it as a compli- 
ment, that in the early ages the Roman government was 
almost entirely religious. “ Perhaps,” says Buchholz, “ the 
assertion is not too bold, that the Romans in the first centuries 
of the republic, were governed entirely by a theocracy.” “ But 
here, where the discourse respects the constitution and law, it 
should not remain unobserved, that while the religious institu- 
tions formed the keystone of the constitution, the Romans were 
governed far more by influences drawn from religion than from 
temporal authority.”f There is no doubt that religion was 
made use of at Rome to a considerable extent as a political 
engine. But whatever may be thought of the use to which it 
was applied, there can be no doubt that the religious belief of 
the people had a large share in the formation of the national 
character. “ These religiones which Numa instituted, were his 
way and means of governing the state. He himself, as Pon- 
tifex Maximus, was neither more nor less than a ruler of the 
state, who, because a public sentiment was yet as much wanting 
as a public authority, could rule only by stepping forth as the 
servant of the gods. What was useful to him was followed by 
the most important consequences in relation to the development 
of the Romans.” “It was a distinguished benefit that he 





* De Natura Deorum, I. 2. t De Legibus, II. 7. 
t Bei weitem mehr theokratisch als kosmokratisch. Ueber 
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gave opportunity to this gloomy, misanthropic people to form 
connections with each other, to lay aside their old roughness, 
to learn to feel new wants, etc. at was done in the middle 
ages for the Germans, and other barbarous nations by the 
spread of the Christian church, this Numa did for the rude 
Romans of his time, who could much more easily be divided 
into parties than united.’* 

The manner in which Dionysius accounts for the prevalence 
of public and private faith among the early Romans, is worthy 
of notice. ‘ Numa,” he says, “ made use of a means unknown 
to the founders of other celebrated constitutions. He built a 
temple and instituted religious ceremonies, for the purpose of 
consecrating fidelity in the eyes of the meter as a divine 
quality.” This measure he thinks was followed by the most 
beneficial consequences. “ A pledge was therefore considered 
as a thing so sacred and inviolable, that a man’s word was 
equivalent to the greatest oath, and stronger than all testimony ; 
and whenever any doubt arose about a contract which had 
been made between two individuals without witnesses, the word 
of one or the other of the parties settled the dispute, and per- 
mitted the lawsuit to proceed no further. The magistrates 
and the tribunals adjudged most controversies by means of 
oaths of fidelity. These things affording indeed encouragement 
to integrity, and giving efficiency to justice, were devised at 
that time by Numa, and rendered the civil polity of the Romans 
more perfect than the best regulated family.”+ There is a re- 
markable sentiment of Cicero respecting the religious charac- 
ter of his countrymen, and its results. The Romans, he says, 
were the most religious of all people, and excelled other na- 
tions in this one particular, that they acted under the firm con- 
viction that all things are under the supreme control of a divine 
providence. By this single piece of practical wisdom, he 
affirms, they conquered the world. “ We may think of our- 
selves, Conscript Fathers, as highly as we please; yet we have 
neither surpassed the Spaniards in number, nor the Gauls in 
strength, nor the Carthaginians in cunning, nor the Greeks in 
the arts, nor, in short, even the Italians and Latins themselves, 
in the native and peculiar characteristics of this nation and 
country ; but we have excelled all nations in piety and religious 
reverence ; and in this one proof of discernment, that si here 


* Ibid. I. 32, 34. + IL. 75. 
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perceived that all things are controlled by the will of the im- 
mortal gods.’* eo practical influence of a belief 
in the existence of superior beings, and of a divine providence, 
Lord Bolingbroke has the following observations: “The good 
effects of maintaining, and the bad effects of neglecting religion, 
had been extremely visible, in the whole course of the Roman 
government. Numa, the second founder of Rome, contributed 
more to the prosperity and grandeur of that empire than the 
first founder of it, Romulus, and all the warrior kings who 
succeeded him; for Numa established a religion, directed it, as 
others, both kings and consuls, did after his example, to the sup- 
port of civil government, and made it the principle of all the 
glorious expectations that were raised in the minds of that 
people. His religion was very absurd; and yet by keeping up 
an awe of superior powers, and the belief of a providence that 
ordered the course of events, it produced all the marvellous 
effects which Machiavel, and writers more able to judge of 
them and their causes than he was, Polybius, Cicero, Plutarch, 
and others, ascribe to it. The inward peace of that govern- 
ment was often broken by seditions: Rome was in distress at 
home whilst she triumphed abroad ; and at last, the dissolution 
of the commonwealth followed a long and bloody civil war. 
But the neglect of religion, not religion, was a principal cause 
of these evils. Religion decayed, and the state decayed with 
her. She might have preserved it; but even in her decay she 
gave it no wounds, nor festered like a poison in any.”’} 

4, Whatever may be thought of the truth or importance of 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments, its antiquity 
cannot be doubted. A consciousness of accountability is so 
deeply inwrought in human nature, that the belief of the im- 
mortality of the soul is with difficulty separated from the idea 
of some species of retribution. And as it seems evident to most 
men that the awards of justice which they feel to be due to 
human character and action, are not administered in this world, 
it is natural that the period of retribution should be referred to 
that which is to come. The separation of future retribution 
from future existence appears to be rather the result of the re- 
peated efforts of men to rid themselves of apprehension, than 
the dictate of nature. Cicero says of the doctrine of the im- 
mrtg | of the soul, that all the ancients (those who in his day 
were called ancients) were agreed in it, and that they received 
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it rather from the teachings of nature than the reasonings of 
philesophy.* Seneca also represents this universal agreement 
as a strong argument in favor of a future existence.+ The great 
antiquity of the doctrine not only of future existence but of 
future retribution, is admitted even by those who are least of 
all disposed to receive it as a truth. Respecting the doctrine 
of rewards and punishments in a future state, it is confessed by 
Lord Bolingbroke that “ it began to be taught before we have 
any light into antiquity, and when we begin to have any we 
find it established.” It is evident from many passages of the 
ancient historians, and indeed from the very structure of the 
ancient religions, that wise men and legislators were sensible that 
the doctrine of future rewards and punishments is necessary to 
the welfare of society. It is even contended by those who ad- 
mit its importance while they deny its truth, that it was in- 
vented by ancient lawgivers for political purposes. “To give 
an additional strength to these motives,” [regard for the good 
of the whole] says Lord Bolingbroke, “ the ancient theists and 
polytheists, philosophers or legislators invented another ; that, 
I mean, of future rewards and punishments, represented under 
various forms, but always directed to the same purpose.”’§ That 
this was the general opinion at Rome in the time of Cicero, may 
be gathered from several passages in the writings of that orator, 
together with the speeches of Cato and Cesar in the Roman 
senate, in the debates respecting the Catilinian conspiracy.|| It 
is evident from these passages, as well as from that before cited 
from Polybius, that the doctrine of future punishment was 
taught and believed among the — Romans. “ In the ancient 
and most virtuous times of the Roman republic,” says Dr. 
Leland, “ the doctrine of a future state, and petionlerty of a 
future retribution, seems to have been generally received, and 
believed among the people.”’1_ The same thing appears from 
the representations of the poets,** who were the popular divines 
of antiquity, and whose works exerted a much stronger in- 


* Tusc. Disp. I. 14. “But if the agreement of all is the 
voice of nature ; and if all everywhere agree that there is som:- 
thing which belongs to those who have departed from life, we 
also ought to be of the same opinion,” etc. 

+ Epist. 117. t Bolingbroke’s Works, V. 237, 4to. 

§ Ibid. IV. 288. —_|j Sallust. Bell. Cat. 52, 53. 

‘I Leland’s Advantage and Necessity of Revelation, IJ. 386. 

** Virgil’s En. VI. 556 seq. 
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fluence over the people than the labored speculations of the 
hilosophers. It is worthy of remark also, tha® those who be- 
fieved, or wished the people to believe, the doctrine of future 
retribution, thought the punishments would not be sufficient to 
restrain from crime unless some of them were eternal. It is the 
opinion of Cicero, that the influence of this doctrine while it 
was held was highly salutary.* Nor is the utility of this belief 
denied even by the most distinguished of the infidels of modern 
times. Mr. ed in reply to the objections which he puts 
into the mouth of his skeptical friend, makes use of an un- 
answerable argument in favor of the doctrine. ‘ Whether this 
reasoning of theirs [of the people, on which the belief in future 
unishment is based,] is just or not, is no matter; its influence 

on their life and conduct must still be the same : and those who 
attempt to disabuse them of such prejudices, may, for aught I 
know, be good reasoners, but I cannot allow them to be good 
citizens and politicians, since they free men from one restraint 
upon their passions, and make the infringement of the laws of 
equity and society in one respect more easy and secure.”+ 

And Lord Bolingbroke observes that, “ Reason will neither 
affirm nor deny that there is to be a future state: and the doc- 
trine of rewards and punishments in it has so great a tendency 
to enforce the civil laws, and to restrain the vices of men, that 
reason, which cannot decide for it on principles of natural theo- 
logy, will not decide against it on principles of good policy,’’t 

An appropriate comment on this admission of the necessity 
of the belief in future retribution with a denial of its truth, is 
found in a remark of Neander upon the passage before quoted 
from Polybius (VI. 56.—See page 276). “This penetrating 
observer of human nature, to whom nothing but the light of 
divine wisdom was wanting, though he saw only with the na- 
tural eye, perceived clearly that the constitution of civil society 
existing on the earth, if it should not be held together by some 
higher bond connecting human affairs with heaven, could not 
maintain itself as something independent; but how wretched 
would human nature be if this bond could be maintained only 
by a lie, if there were need of falsehood in order to hold back 
the greater part of men from evil !’§ 

After the proof which has been exhibited, it is not too much 





* DeLegibus, II. 7 (see p.278). + Hume’s Essays, II. 170.. 
} Works, V. 322. § Kirchengeschichte, I. 11. 
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to affirm that the religiones of the earliest Romans, which some 
writers regard a8 a foolish and useless system of superstition, 
embraced the essential elements of religion. The worship of a 
Deity (whether one or more) without images; a deep and set- 
tled reverence for the Divinity, and for sacred things ; a belief 
in the doctrine of providence and human accountability ; an un- 
doubting conviction of the er of the soul ; with the 
expectation of rewards to be best on virtue, and punish- 
ments to be inflicted on vice in the future world ;—these are the 
first great principles of true religion. And it can hardly be 
supposed that when they are deeply fixed in the public mind, 
an influence should not be exerted for the suppression of crime, 
and the encouragement of morality. Such, accordingly, is found 
to have been the effect among the Romans. “ Besides the ad- 
vantages which the republic derived from the prevailing reli- 
gion, that religion had an efficacious influence also on morality 
and national virtue. For although it had already degenerated 
in most of its features into superstition, yet along with it had 
been received the belief that the gods abhor vice and love vir- 
tue. Moreover, the reverence and awe which the Romans felt 
towards the gods, was increased to an uncommon extent by the 
prosperity of their government, the victorious success of their 
arms, and the imposing characteristics of most of the religious 
ceremonies, which they knew how to clothe in a dignified and 
fascinating dress. The religious disposition of the Romans 
showed itself not only in the conscientious discharge of their 
duties as citizens of the state, but also in the affairs of common 
life, and especially in the conscientiousness with which they 
observed an oath. But the decline of morals at Rome in process 
of time relaxed this mainspring of political and moral power, 
which had formerly operated so beneficially on the character 
and morals of the Romans.’’* The principles from which ori- 
ginated the lustre of the Roman name, and the boundless extent 
of the Roman conquests, were domestic morality, love of coun- 
try, and the fear of the gods ; these three, and the greatest of 
these wasthe last. It was the bond and security of the others, 
and therefore the grand procuring cause of all the results of the 
combination. While reverence for the gods remained, freedom 
and public happiness continued to be enjoyed, even without 
the diffusion of knowledge to more than a very limited extent. 


* Meyers Lehrbuch der romischen Alterthimer, 201. 
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But when religion declined, morality declined with it. When 
the fear of the gods was cuhdinal morality gave way before 
the violence of passion, and patriotism was displaced by private 
interest. And when the Epicurean philosophy began to re- 
move all faith in the gods, and they ceased to exist in the esti- 
mation of the people, morality and patriotism perished with 
them. This we propose to show in a succeeding number. 


ARTICLE II. 


Historica, Sketcu or tHe Docrrive or Divine Decrees. 


By Enoch Pond, D. D., Professor in the Theological Seminary, Bangor, Maine. 


Ir is the object of this paper, not to prove the doctrine of 
Divine decrees or predestination, but to present a brief ac- 
count of opinions and discussions in the church of Christ 
respecting it. 

I assume, therefore, in the outset, that the inspired writers 
held and taught the eternal and universal purposes of God. 
“ He doeth according to his will in the armies of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth, and none can stay his hand, 
or say unto him, What dost thou?’ “ Being predestinated 
according to the purpose of him who worketh all things after 
the counsel of his own will.” 

Such, indeed, are the teachings, not only of the Bible, but of 
nature and reason. We may infer as conclusively, from the 
light of nature, the eternal and universal purposes of God, as 
we can that there is a God of infinite wisdom and goodness. 
For in the possession of infinite wisdom, he must have discov- 
ered in eternity the best end, and the best means or plan of 
accomplishing it. And in the possession of infinite goodness, 
he must have preferred this plan, rather than any other. And 
this boundless plan of providence for accomplishing the noblest 
end, is but another name for the eternal and universal purposes 
of God. 

But how has this doctrine been held in the church? What 
diversities of opinion, what discussions have been had _respect- 
ing it ? 
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From the days of the Apostles to those of Augustine and 
Pelagius, there seems to have been no great dispute, no con- 
troversy on the subject. The early Greek Fathers were strenu- 
ous advocates of the Sreedom of the will ; but they held this 
idea in close connection with another, to which they often refer, 
that God had before him, from eternity, a perfect plan of all 
future contingencies and events. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that several of the Greek Fathers, as Justin, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, and Chrysostom, insisted more frequent! 
and earnestly upon the unembarrassed freedom of the will 
than did the Latins of the same age; and probably for this 
reason: they were brought more directly in contact with a 
class of philosophers, as the Stoics, the Gnostics, and the Mani- 
chees, who denied human freedom and responsibility, and bound 
the whole moral world, as well as the natural, in the chains of 
resistless necessity and fate. The philosophical tendencies of 
the age, more especially in the East, were all adverse to human 
freedom ; and from this circumstance, the early Christian wri- 
ters were led to insist more upon the freedom of the will, and 
less upon the Divine predestination, than they might otherwise 
have done. Still, as I said, they seem never to have doubted 
that God saw the end from the beginning, and had before him, 
in eternity, a perfect plan of all future circumstances and 
events. 

The tide of worldly prosperity which flowed in upon the 
church after the accession and conversion of Constantine, had, 
as might have been anticipated, a disastrous influence upon its 
spirituality. The honors which were heaped upon the higher 
dignitaries of the church, were such as they were ill able to 
bear. A spirit of worldly ambition was infused, which spread 
through the several ranks of the clergy, and deeply contami- 
nated the church. The consequence was, that there was a 
manifest decline of vital piety, through all the latter half of 
the fourth century. Christians were not as humble, as spiritual, 
as dead to the world, and as deeply engaged in the things of 
religion, as they had been while passing through the fires of 
persecution. There was much now to tempt worldly men into 
the church, and into the ministry; and in too many instances 
the temptation prevailed. During this period of declension, 
the great doctrines of grace, such as the entire corruption of 
the natural man, regeneration Ly the Holy Spirit, justification 
by faith, and others of a edad character were lost sight of 
or discarded. 
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But God had promised not to forsake his people, and in due 
time his gracious promise began to be fulfilled. Appropriate 
instruments were raised up, and the slumbering church was 
revived and quickened. Among the instruments of this revival, 
which occurred in the early part of the fifth century, the first 
place is due, unquestionably, to the celebrated Augustine of 
Hippo. This man was born at Tagaste, an obscure village in 
Numidia, A.D. 354. His father was a pagan till near the 
close of life ; but his mother was an eminently devoted Chris- 
tian. His advantages of education were good, and his talents 
of the highest order ; but his early life was one of continued 
debauchery and wickedness. In philosophy, he was a Mani- 
chee, and in profession a teacher of rhetoric and oratory. In 
the exercise of his profession, he came, at length, to Milan; 
where, under the searching and powerful ministry of Ambrose, 
he was brought to repentance. His convictions of sin were 
deep, painful, and abiding. In his own experience, he learned 
effectually the solemn lesson, that the heart of the natural man 
is full of evil, and fully set in him to do evil. His conversion 
was eminently satisfactory—very like those which frequently 
occur in our best modern revivals. Old things passed away 
with him ; all things became pres new ; and he was pre- 
pared, at once, to devote his cultivated and brilliant powers to 
the service of God and his church. He was thirty-three years 
of age at the time of his conversion. Subsequent to this, he 
lived more than forty years, and was, under Christ, the great 
luminary of the church. He was specially instrumental in 
reviving and diffusing spiritual religion. He brought out the 
distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, gave them prominence 
and power, and defended them against the errorists of the times. 
His controversy with Pelagius was no other than a struggle for 
evangelical religion — one who impugned it, and was 
secretly laboring to subvert it. 

Among the great doctrines which were taught by Augustine, 
was that of the Divine purposes, or predestination. This was 
a necessary part of that system of truth which he had learned 
in his own experience. If mankind in a state of nature are 
universally and totally corrupt, then the reason why some are 
saved, rather than others, cannot be that in themselves they 
are better than others, but must be owing entirely to the sove- 
reign grace and purpose of God. 

t has been often said, that Augustine was led to adopt his 
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peculiar sentiments respecting predestination and grace, in con- 

uence of his controversy with Pelagius. But the truth 
rather is, that he was led into this controversy, in consequence 
of his holding and revering these sentiments. It may be proved, 
historically, that he publicly taught them, at least ten years 
previous to the Pelagian controversy: 

I would not be understood to adopt or approve all that Au- 
gustine wrote on the subject of predestination. He may have 
expressed himself too strongly, in particular instances. My 
impression however is, that taking all he has written on the 
subject together, and qualifying one statement by another, he 
has left the matter very nearly as it was left by the Apostle 
Paul, and as it is now understood by our best Calvinistic writ- 
ers. It may be further added, that perhaps no individual has 
lived since the days of Paul, the influence of whose writings 
upon the religious world has been so great, and happy, and 
enduring, as those of the celebrated Bishop of Hippo. 

It happened to Augustine, as it often has done to other mas- 
ter spirits of the ages in which they lived, that his disciples did 
not understand predestination so well as he did, and did not ex- 
press themselves with the same care and caution respecting it. 
The doctrine was so represented by certain monks of Adrumen- 
tum and Gaul, that Augustine himself was constrained to cry 
out upon them, and defend himself against the statements of 
his too ardent and officious friends. 

The doctrine of Augustine respecting predestination was 
confirmed by several councils, and became the general belief of 
the church, more especially in Africa and the West, for several 
centuries. There were those, undoubtedly, who did not receive 
it; but there was little more controversy respecting it, till the 
time of Gotteschalk, who flourished in the ninth century. 

Gotteschalk was of Saxon origin, and was educated in the 
monastery of Fulda. When arrived at manhood, he wished no 
longer to lead a monastic life, but was compelled to it, on the 
ground that his father had devoted him to such a life, and that 
no human power could vacate the transaction. He now re- 
moved to Orbais, where he was ordained a presbyter, and so 
distinguished himself as a scholar that he was surnamed Ful- 
gentius. Augustine was his favorite author, and he freely 
advanced the opinions of Augustine respecting Tivine predes- 
tination and grace. Many favored these views, but others 
opposed them; among whom was Hincmar, archbishop of 
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Rheims, to whose diocese Gotteschalk belonged. Through the 
influence of Hincmar, Gotteschalk was arraigned before the 
synod of Chiersey, was condemned, degraded, publicly whipped, 
and shut up in prison, where, after a confinement of twenty-one 

ears, he died. He persevered to the last in his opinions, and 
a he would make no retraction, was denied Christian 
burial. 

Gotteschalk was a learned, able, conscientious, good man, 
and deserves to be enrolled in the catalogue of martyrs. But 
though he died, the cause which he espoused did not die with 
him. Numerous and powerful advocates were raised up for 
it during his imprisonment, and after his death, and it was con- 
firmed by several provincial councils. 

From this period, the doctrine of predestination was almost 
continually agitated in the Romish church, during the next 
eight hundred years. It found a powerful advocate in the cel- 
ebrated Thomas Aquinas, in the 13th century ; and an oppo- 
nent equally subtle and powerful in Duns Scotus, in the century 
following. From this time, it furnished a standing topic of 
inquiry and controversy between the Scotists and Thomists for 
a long period —a topic on which all the subtleties of scholastic 
logic and ingenuity were expended in vain. Nor was the con- 
troversy confined to the Scholastics; but as Aquinas was a 
Dominican and Scotus a Franciscan, it embroiled and agitated 
these two great rival orders of monks—the Dominicans and 
Franciscans—down to the time of the Reformation. The Do- 
minicans and Augustinians were the decided advocates of pre- 
destination ; while the Franciscans, and subsequently the Jesuits, 
opposed it with all their art and strength. 

The controversies respecting predestination and grace were 
rather evaded than decided in the Council of Trent. Conse- 
quently, soon after the termination of the council, they broke 
out again in the Romish church, with renewed violence. The 
Jesuits were now the leading opponents of the doctrines in ques- 
tion, while the Dominicans and Jansenists were their advocates. 
With regard to these disputes, the Pontiffs were slow to decide 
any thing. They were often appealed to, but as often put off 
the parties with fair promises, which were never intended to be 
fulfilled. At length, however, about the middle of the 17th 
century, Alexander VIlth, the reigning Pope, being overcome 
by the numbers and clamors of the Jesuits, consented to issue a 
formal condemnation of the Jansenists, and of the doctrines 
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which they espoused. From this time the Jansenists, among 
whom were some truly pious and devoted, as well as learned 
men, became the objects, not only of opposition, but of relent- 
less persecution. They were miserably harassed with banish- 
ments, imprisonments, and other vexations; and the church of 
Rome at length settled down in a quiet rejection of the doctrines 
of predestination and grace. While the members of this church 
professed to revere Augustine and Aquinas, and to regard their 
opinions as of almost equal authority with holy writ, they for- 
mally rejected these opinions, and miserably persecuted those 
who embraced them. 

But it is time that we turn from the Romish church, and con- 
template the history of the doctrine under consideration among 
the Lutherans. Luther, while a Catholic, was an Augustinian 
monk, and was converted during his residence in the monastery 
at Erfurth. He had a deep sense of his entire sinfulness and 
helplessness while out of Christ, and the work of oe upon his 
soul was thorough and abiding. Next to his Bible, he best 
loved the works of the great Augustine. He read them with 
intense interest, entered into the spirit of them, and was pre- 
pared to become their advocate and defender. When his sen- 
timents as a reformer began to be made known, he was a 
decided believer in the doctrine of predestination. But Melanc- 
thon, with whom he was intimately associated, hesitated on 
this point, and would not receive it without material qualifica- 
tions. And as Melancthon was chiefly concerned in drawin 
up the Augsburg Confession —which has ever been the symbo 
of the Lutheran church—the doctrine in question was left out 
of it. In consequence of this omission, the subject became one 
of controversy among Protestants of that age; and most of the 
Lutheran clergy since, not excepting the more evangelical of 
them, have failed to hold and teach the doctrine of predestina- 
tion. 

In recent times, there have been indications of change in re- 
spect to this doctrine, in the Lutheran church ; whether for the 
better or the worse remains yet to be seen. It is now gene- 
rally admitted by the more learned of the Lutheran clergy, that 
their standards are not quite consistent with themselves. Many 
do not hesitate to acknowledge that they must either reject 
(what their standards inculcate) the entire corruption of the 
natural man, and his inability, of himself, to perform any 
thing good ; or that they must receive (what their standards re- 
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ject) the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. In this dilemma, 
some are for steering one way and some the other. The late 
Dr. Bretschneider preferred the former course, and discarded the 
doctrine of native depravity ; while Schleiermacher adopted the 
latter alternative, and a acknowledges that, as a Luther- 
an, he can no longer sympathize with most of his cotempora- 
ries, in condemning the doctrine of predestination as irrational 
and unscriptural. 

Among those who, in the 16th century, separated from the 
church of Rome, all the communities not Lutheran were com- 
monly classed together under the appellation of the Reformed. 
These constituted, not one church, but a great many churches, 
scattered over the north and west of Europe, having almost no 
boud of union, except their opposition to the religion of Rome. 
In these reformed churches, the man who, of all others, exerted 
the widest and most enduring influence, was the celebrated 
Calvin. 

Calvin was a Frenchman by birth, and was educated as a 
Romish priest ; but becoming disgusted with the superstitions 
of his church, he early abandoned it, and devoted himself to the 
study of law. In this profession he made rapid progress, and 
published several works of distinguished excellence. He could 
not be satisfied, however, to spend his life as a civilian, and 
when about thirty-six years of age, he began to preach openly 
the Protestant doctrines. The providence of God soon directed 
him to Geneva, where, with slight interruptions, he spent the 
remainder of his days. He greatly distinguished himself, not 
only as a pastor, a scholar, and a preacher of the gospel, but 
as an author, and theological teacher. His school of theology 
was the most celebrated at that time in the world, and was the 
resort of students from almost every country in Europe. I 
hardly need say, that Calvin was a strenuous advocate of what 
are commonly called the doctrines of grace, including that of 
predestination. By means of his school, and of other channels 
of influence which were opened around him, he was the means 
of disseminating these doctrines through all the reformed 
churches. The doctrine of predestination was incorporated in 
the standards, not only of the Swiss churches, but of those of 
England, Scotland, France, Holland, and of several of the Pro- 
testant states of Germany. 

For the first half century after the death of Calvin, his pecu- 
liar sentiments continued to be taught with little contradiction 
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in most of the reformed churches. But in the early part of the 
next century (the 17th), a powerful antagonist arose in Holland. 
This was James Arminius, Professor of Divinity at Leyden. In 
his published writings he expressed himself cautiously ; but in 
his more private instructions, he was understood to depart widely 
from the teachings of Calvin, and from the standards of his own 
church. His pupils carried out his principles farther than he 
did, and a lamentable schism was occasioned in the churches of 
the Low Countries. 

After various fruitless attempts to adjust the difficulty, it was 
concluded to convene a Synod, to be composed of delegates 
from all the reformed churches. This Synod, which was called 
by the authority of the States General of Holland, assembled at 
Dort, A. D. 1618. Delegates were present, not only from the 
United Provinces, but from England, Scotland, Hesse, Bremen, 
and the churches of the Palatinate. The Synod held, in all, one 
hundred and eighty sessions; near the close of which the Ar- 
minians were condemned, and deprived of their ministerial and 
academical functions, until they should renounce their errors 
and return to the faith of the church. 

The civil authorities proceeded much farther than this. They 
banished the leading Arminians, and suppressed the assemblies ; 
and when found assembled in disobedience to the laws, they 
were dispersed, in some instances by force of arms, and pun- 
ished with fines and imprisonments. : 

These violent proceedings brought great reproach upon the 
Synod of Dort, and destroyed all the good effects which might 
otherwise have resulted from it. Very soon there wasa reac- 
tion in favor of the Arminians. They were recalled from ban- 
ishment, restored to favor, and were in a situation to spread 
their peculiarities even more rapidly than before. 

As a distinct sect, however, the Arminians have never been 
numerous. They have sought to prevail, not so much by set- 
ting up for themselves, as by silently mingling with other sects, 
corrupting their churches, and (without changing their name or 
form) bringing them over to their views. 

In this way, the originally Calvinistic church of England 
became substantially Arminian, under Archbishop Laud. The 
articles remained as before—essentially Calvinistic—while a 
majority of those who subscribed them, and promised to defend 
them, were Arminians. The infection was slower and later in 
its operations in the kirk of Scotland, but we fear it has not 
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been less pervading or sure. The Protestant churches of France 
became first Arminian, and then Socinian; and the same has 
been the melancholy issue, even in Geneva. There has been a 
reviving, indeed, in most of these countries, since the commence- 
ment of the present century ; but the revival, for the most part, 
has not been carried forward through the instrumentality of the 
old Protestant churches. On the contrary, it has sprung up 
without these churches, while its advocates have been opposed 
and persecuted by them. 

The first settlers of New England were strict Calvinists. 
They held the doctrines of predestination and grace, much as 
these were taught in the original school at Geneva. And for 
more than a hundred years after the settlement of this country, 
there were no important changes of religious opinion. The 
Arminian errors began to appear here, and to be the occasion 
of alarm to serious Christians, about one hundred years ago. 
These errors received a check by the great revivals which were 
enjoyed in New England, near the middle of the last century ; 
but at the close of these revivals they sprang up afresh, and 
assumed a more alarming aspect than ever. During all the 
latter part of the century, not a few of the churches of the Pil- 
grims, or more properly the ministers of the churches, especially 
those in the eastern part of Massachusetts, were Arminian. 
They have since become, in most instances, Unitarian. 

The forms of Arminianism of which I have spoken were 
generally cold, barren, and lifeless. The abettors of the doc- 
trine were decided oppocers of evangelical truth, and of every 
thing which had the appearance of warmth and eagerness 
in religion. They discountenanced special religious meetings, 
and of all things were most afraid of what was called by the 
bad name of enthusiasm. 

There is a form of Arminianism, now prevailing in this coun- 
try and in England, which is of quite a different character. It 
is embodied chiefly among the General or Arminian Baptists, 
and the followers of Mr. Wesley. These are proper Arminians, 
so far as opposition to predestination and some other connected 
doctrines is concerned ; while they retain in their system enough 
of truth to give it life, warmth and vigor, and to entitle them 
to be classed with evangelical Christians. They have been, 
in general, much engaged in religion, and have undoubtedly 
carried the salvation of the gospel to many souls. 

A history of the doctrine under consideration would be im- 
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perfect, did it not include some account of the more common 
abuses or perversions of it. 

This doctrine is continually perverted by its opposers. They 
seldom, if ever, represent it fairly. They draw conclusions 
from it which its friends would reject with as much abhorrence 
as themselves, and then reason from these conclusions as though 
they constituted an essential part of the doctrine. In short, 
they state the doctrine as no one believes it, and thus contend, 
not against the real doctrine, but only a fiction of their own 
imagining. 

But there are other perversions of the doctrine of Divine de- 
crees, besides those which proceed from its avowed enemies. 
It has been often misstated and abused by erring and inconsistent 
friends. In some instances, it is so held and taught, as to be of 
a decidedly Antinomian character. “ There were those in Eng- 
land, in the time of the Commonwealth, who denied that it was 
necessary for ministers to exhort their hearers to obey the law ; 
because those whom God, from all eternity, had elected to sal- 
vation, would of themselves obey the law; while those who 
were destined to eternal punishment, though admonished and 
entreated ever so much, could not obey it. Others, at the same 
period, insisted that the elect, because they cannot lose the 
Divine favor, do not truly commit sin, or break the law, even 
when they go contrary to its precepts ;—that adultery, for in- 
stance, in one of the elect, though to us it appears a sin, is in 
reality no sin in the sight of God.” I quote here from the his- 
tory of the times, to hie to what lengths of perversion and 
abuse erratic minds have sometimes wandered, in their reason- 
ings on the doctrine of election. 

By a portion of its advocates, the doctrine of Divine purposes 
has are, perverted in another way. They not only admit but 
insist, that this doctrine is opposed to human freedom, and that 
there is no such thing as free agency or moral accountability 
in the universe. “ One man,” they say, “does the will of God 
as truly as another; and the distinction between right and 
wrong, holiness and sin, is merely nominal or conventional.” 
Of this stamp are the Necessarians and Fatalists of modern times 
—the abettors of a philosophical mania, which is hardly less to 
be dreaded than downright atheism. 

Those abuse the doctrine of Divine purposes who make it a 
means of inducing sloth and discouraging effort on the part of 
Christians. Abuses of this sort, there is reason to fear, are not 
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unfrequent. Christians believe that God has purposes respect- 
ing the salvation of individuals; that those ps will cer- 
tainly be accomplished ; that all his elect will be gathered in ; 
and in these views they find a pillow for their consciences, and 
an excuse for their sloth. While they are engaged and active 
for the securing of other objects, which they believe equally 
settled in the purpose of God, they quietly resign a world lying 
in wickedness to be disposed cf according to his pleasure. 

Of a similar perversion of the doctrine in question, impeni- 
tent sinners are perpetually guilty. How many are there, and 
among these not a few who ought to know better, who, when 
pressed on the subject of religion, are ever ready to reply, 
“ Why should we give ourselves any trouble about it? If it is 
God’s purpose to save us, we shall be saved, and if not, we can- 
not be, let us do what we may.” 

The moral tendency of the doctrine of God’s purposes, when 
held in its just connections, and stated with proper qualifications, 
has been uniformly happy. And this has frequently been ac- 
knowledged, even by its opposers.—A learned infidel, while 
expressing a decided preference of the Arminian to the Calvin- 
istic system, admits that “the modern Calvinists have, in no 
small degree excelled their antagonists in the practice of the 
most rigid and respectable virtues. They have been the high- 
est honor to their own age, and the best models for imitation to 
every succeeding age.” 

A writer some years ago in the Edinburgh Review, who was 
probably an infidel, asks, “ What are we to think of the moral- 
ity of Calvinistic nations, especially the most numerous of them, 
who seem, beyond all other men, to be most zealously attached 
to their religion, and most deeply penetrated with its spirit ? 
Here, if anywhere, we have a practical and decisive test of the 
moral influence of predestinarian opinions. In Protestant Swit- 
zerland, in Holland, in Scotland, among the English Noncon- 
formists, and the Protestants of the North of Ireland, and in the 
New England States, Calvinism was long the prevalent faith, 
and is probably still the faith of a considerable majority. Their 
moral education was at least completed, and their collective 
character formed, during the prevalence of Calvinistic opinions, 
yet where are communities to be found of a more pure and active 
virtue ?” 

I add one more testimony to the good moral tendencies of 
Calvinistic predestination. It is that of Tholuck, a Lutheran, 
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and not a professed believer in the doctrine. In his Treatise on 
Oriental Mysticism, he says, that “the doctrine of predestina- 
tion, so far from producing the despondency and inaction often 
ascribed to it, on the contrary, moves and excites the inmost soul, 
by the self-surrender which it demands to the all-prevailing will 
of God.”’ To the influence of this doctrine, he attributes what- 
ever of seeming religion there is among those who receive the 
sensual dogmas of the Koran. “And Calvinism,” he allows, 
“is incomparably more favorable to the deeper religious life, 
than that doctrine, by which the will of God is limited or con- 
ditioned by the human will.” 

From these concessions, as well as from other and more obvi- 
ous considerations, it appears that the doctrine of God’s universal 
and eternal purposes is not one of idle and unprofitable specula- 
tion. It is rather one, when properly stated and explained, of 
high practical influence and importance. It gives us the most 
exalted ideas of God and his truth. It humbles the pride of the 
sinner; tries the feelings of the human heart; sustains and 
comforts the people of God in seasons of darkness and affliction ; 
and stimulates and encourages them in the performance of pain- 
ful self-denying duties. It gives them a deep sense of obliga- 
tion to God for his distinguishing goodness and mercy, and thus 


promotes their gratitude, their humility, and their growth in 

race. In short, when properly represented and urged, the in- 
Tekan of the doctrine are good—all good, and so they have 
showed themselves, always and everywhere. It becomes Chris- 
tians, therefore, to hold the doctrine fast, and to rejoice in it, as 
an important branch of that holy system of truth by which they 
are to be sanctified and made meet for heaven. 
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ARTICLE III. 


Review or Dr. Epwarvs’s “ DisserTATION CONCERNING LIBERTY 
AND NECESSITY.”’ 


[Continued from page 240.] 


In resuming this work of examination and comparison with 
truth, it may be well to remind the reader, that in the former Ar- 
ticle, the criticism upon Dr. Edwards was directed to the three 
following points, viz., the nature of Moral Necessity,—the dis- 
tinction between the two Necessities, moral and physical,—and 
the Dictum Necessitatis. In the present inquiry we shall seek to 
indicate and examine the grounds of Dr. Edwards in relation to 
the cause of volition. 

The question, What causes volition? is the main question to 
be proposed and answered in every theory of the will; it isthe 
Gordian knot which has puzzled the philosophic world ; it is 
indeed the only question, that is fraught with much difficulty. 
The answer indicates the school of philosophy to which its au- 
thor belongs. If we adopt the canon, that the mind can bring 
no effects to pass but in consequence of acting, and hence infer 
that it cannot itself be the cause of the acting ; and hence again 
infer that the willing must have some cause ab eztra, our posi- 
tion is fixed in the school of necessity. If we take the opposite 
grounds, the Dictum Necessitatis must be rejected, mind becomes 
the cause of the phenomenon, and our position is fixed among 
the advocates of what has been termed Free Agency or Philo- 
sophical Liberty. That philosophers have not been agreed on 
this subject, needs no better proof than the history of this dis- 
cussion. Both parties have been about equally confident as to 
the merits of their cause, and the success of their argumenta- 
tion; both charge each other with maintaining the grossest ab- 
surdities ; neither seems to have been satisfied with tme.ceason- 
ing of its opponents. If we were to judge of this question by 
the confidence with which different advocates have defended 
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their respective positions, we should almost be inclined to allow 
the possibility of demonstrating contrary propositions. On the 
one hand Collins, President Edwards and the Son, think they 
have proved, beyond successful contradiction, the truth of moral 
necessity. On the other, Buffin, Reid, Stewart, Dr. Clarke and 
Professor Tappan, claim to have fully replied to the arguments 
for necessity, and made out a complete demonstration of the 
opposite scheme. 

The question, beyond a doubt, is one of great difficulty. No 
man can penetrate its interior without making this discovery. 
Its importance is not less than its difficulty ; it is a vital ques- 
tion in its bearing on responsible agency, and man’s relation, as 
a subject, to any religious system, whether natural or revealed. 
The attack has been made at this point more frequently than at 
any other, by those who have sought to upturn the foundations 
of all religion. It is the Thermopyle of religious disputation. 
The skeptic has here brandished his intellectual armor, and at- 
tempted to foreclose the subject of religion by the force of ‘the 
previous question.” er may treat him with contempt; com- 
mon sense may laugh at him; but philosophy must be serious, 


and conduct this warfare by argument, or leave the whole 
ground in the undisputed possession of the skeptic. 


It deserves special notice that the ground of President Ed- 
wards on this subject has been differently understood by differ- 
ent writers. Some suppose him to deny mental causality in 
toto ; some understand him to make motive the sole cause of 
every volition; others regard him as asserting the causality, 
both of mind and motive. The fatalist and the atheist have 
claimed him as being on their side of the question; the philo- 
sophical and pious theist vindicates the reputation of Edwards 
from this aspersion, and insists that he has taken no such 
grounds, either by implication or concession. This discrepancy 
of interpretation is not a little remarkable; it argues, either 
great ambiguity of style, or great obscurity of view, or numer- 
ous self-contradictions, or much complexity in the subject, or a 
most extraordinary concurrence of contingencies, leading so 
many competent minds to such dissimilar interpretations. Pres- 
ident Edwards is not now under review ; if he were, it might 
easily be shown that he is not always consistent with himself 
or with truth. 

Dr. Edwards prepared his Dissertation with his eye upon the 
work of the Elder Edwards. Having adopted the system of the 
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latter, his er was to explain and defend it, and especially to 
reply tothe Essays of Dr. Samuel West. His Dissertation, there- 
fore, contains not only Ais construction of the father’s system, but 
also a statement of his own views. He stands before us in the 
attitude of an interpreter as well as an original author. If any 
one may be supposed to have had slanal advantages for this 
work, that man was Dr. Edwards. He lived, thought, and 
wrote at the time, when this discussion was in progress. Gifted 
with unusual talent in metaphysical reasoning, and incited b 
the strong impulse of filial feeling, he doubtless searched this 
subject, as he supposed, to its very bottom. He had every mo- 
tive to understand the “Inquiry” of President Edwards, and 
being an honest believer in its positions, to defend it against the 
attack of its opponents. He addresses himself to this work with 
great skill—suggests no doubt as to the truth of the father’s sys- 
tem—intimates no wish to modify its features—gives substan- 
tially the same explanations, and repeats the same general 
arguments. The system of the son and the father is one system. 
It matters but little, which work you read; both contain the 
same arguments, and aim at the same general conclusions ; both 
must stand or fall together. A criticism, therefore, upon the 
Dissertation of Dr. Edwards, is indirectly a critique upon the 
great “ Inquiry” of President Edwards, 

Having made the reader acquainted with the main design of 
this Article, and submitted several suggestions upon the attitude 
of the question before us, I propose the following synopsis of 
discussion : 

1. Whether volition be an effect ? 

2. Whether the knowledge of what causes an effect supposes 
the knowledge of how it causes ? 

3. Whether the mind be the cause of volition ? 

4, Whether motive be its cause ? 

5. Whether God be the cause of every volition ?—These in- 
quiries cover the entire ground,—they lay open the whole 
field. Let us proceed to examine Dr. Edwards on these several 
points : 


I. Whether Volition be an Effect ? 


Alexander Smith, in his “ Philosophy of Morals,” does not 
grant the position that volition is properly an effect at all. In 
allusion to the arguments on the side of necessity, he says— 
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“ The fallacy in the reasoning here employed appears to me to 
lie in this, that it confounds an effect (as a change in the subject 
operated upon, from one specific state to another) with the spe- 
cific mode of operation belonging to a cause, (as producing one 
change rather than another,) and assumes a volition or act of 
will to be of the former, instead of the latter description.” — 
Vol. If. p. 92. Here the preliminary position, that voli- 
tion is an effect, is not admitted, and of course any subsequent 
inquiry after its cause is a work of mere nugation. Does Dr. 
Edwards assume this ground? In chapter v. he criticises Dr. 
West severely for saying, “ that volition is not properly an ef- 
fect, which has a cause.’”’ He does not understand him to mean 
“that it is an effect, which has no cause,” but “ that it is not an 
effect at all.”” Having complimented the doctor for “ originality 
in this part of his system,” he preceeds to examine and over- 
throw the reasons for this position. I need not detain the 
reader to recite this argument, for with the conclusion of Dr. 
Edwards I am entirely satisfied. Volition is undoubtedly an 
effect. What ts an effect ?—Any event, any thing which comes 
to pass, whether it be the production of existence or any modi- 
fication of that existence. That which once was not, but now 
is, or which is not now, but will be in future, is an effect, and 
demands for its existence a cause. Volition is of this nature ; 
and it is not the less an effect though it be the mode of a cause, 
even the most ultimate mode that can be supposed. We can- 
not suppose an infinite series of modes following each other— 
we must in the last analysis come to the ultimate mode between 
which and the cause there is nothing intermediate. That ulti- 
mate mode, however, must always come under the title of an 
effect. The fallacy of Mr. Smith was not in supposing volition 
to be a modification of a cause, even though it be ultimate, but 
in supposing such modification not to be an effect. A volition 
existing at the present moment, did not exist at a prior moment ; 
hence it has the only character, which can be given to any ef- 
fect ; it must be an effect or be eternal. 


II. Whether the knowledge of wuat causes an effect supposes 
the knowledge of now it causes ? 


I am not aware that Dr. Edwards has in any instance for- 
mally said, that one kind of knowledge supposes the other ; but 
the assumption is implied in much of his reasoning, ex hypothest, 
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to which concealed element the reasoning is indebted for 
its apparent conclusiveness. It was the doctrine of Dr. West, 
that we are not merely the subjects, but the causes of our own 
volitions. He had admitted that, “no agent can bring any 
effects to pass, but what are consequent upon his acting.” This 
admission contains the Dictum Necessitatis, in regard to which 
the reader is requested to recur to the observations of a former 
Article. Upon this admission Dr. Edwards seizes and recoils 
upon his antagonist with great power. He understands the 
term “ acting”’ in the sense of volition, and reasons conclusively 
from the premises, when he supposes the “ acting” cannot be 
an effect of the agent, since the “ acting” is the indispensable 
condition of the agent, producing any effect. Agreeing with 
Dr. West in the admission, he turns it against him, and compels 
him to grasp the blade of his own sword. There is no escape, 
when once this canon of necessity is allowed ; it is omnipotent 
in demonstration ; it has power sufficient to make every cause 
in the universe the very grossest absurdity. If we say, that no 
cause or agent can bring any effect to pass, but what is conse- 
quent upon its acting ; if we then distinguish between the act- 
ing and the effect brought to pass; if we make the acting prior 
to, and separate from, the effect—it then follows that the cause 
of the effect cannot be the cause of the acting ; the acting must 
have some other cause. If we generalize this mode of reason- 
ing, we drive every cause out of the universe. 

Now let it be observed, that this is the very species of rea- 
soning repeated over and over again, in the works of both the 
Elder and Younger Edwards. Neither of them grants the pos- 
sibility of an agent in the sense of a pure and simple originator 
of action or modification in its own bosom; the agent can bring 
effects to pass only in consequence of prior acting. Dr. Ed- 
wards says, “If we cause our own volitions at all, we cause 
them, either by a previous volition, or without such volition.” 
The first supposition involves an infinite series. In regard to 
the second supposition, he says, “ Now I wish it may be in- 
quired, whether such a causation of volition as this, if tt be pos- 
sible or conceivable, as I contend it tis not,’ etc. Works, Vol. 
I. p. 334. An originator of action is, then, impossible, accord- 
ing to Dr. Edwards ; every cause, if it cause at all, must cause 
by prior action. In the present connection I shall institute no 
controversy with these positions, my object having been to show 
that Dr. évetia without a formal announcement of such an 
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intention, undertakes to decide how an agent must cause, if it 
cause at all. He tells us how it cannot be, i. e. without a pre- 
vious volition; he tells us how it must be, if at all, i. e. by a pre- 
vious volition. But this last hypothesis is an absurdity ; there- 
fore the agent does not cause the volition at all. Now in every 
step of this process the knowledge of the how, the ultimate 
modus operandi of a cause is assumed ; the reasoning derives all 
its validity from this assumption. 

The question before us, then, is this: Is a possible for man in 
the last analysis to know the mode of a cause in causing? Sup- 
pose we take our stand in the physical world, what do we dis- 
cover? Nothing but simple succession of events. By a neces- 
sary law of the mental constitution, valid within us and beyond 
us, we infer a cause of that succession. For the purposes of 
physical science we call the antecedent, the cause ; but whether 
it is in fact the cause, we can never know ; much less how it 
causes.—If we come to ourselves, we are in the same predica- 
ment. When we will or think, we are conscious of the phe- 
nomena at the moment of their existence. If we analyze this 
consciousness, we shall find, that it gives us the phenomena, the 
subject, and a relation of cause and effect between the two. It 
gives us no more. How the subject of the willing or thinking 
passes from the state of not willing or thinking, or from some 
other state of willing or thinking to the specific modification in 
question, does not appear. Whether there be a succession of 
modes or none at all, is what we do not know. If we be 
causes at all upon any hypothesis, the question of the mode 
passes entirely beyond the range of our cognitive powers. If 
we ascend to the First Cause, we shall be as unsuccessful in 
disposing of this question. The question ought to be ranked 
with the idle disputations and endless jargon of the school-men ; 
there is no place for it in modern philosophy. The true course 
is at once to confess entire ignorance on the point. Had Dr. 
Edwards contemplated the question simply in itself, he doubtless 
would have adopted the same course. In his mind it was min- 
gled up with other points ;—he had a battle to fight, and hence, 
without perceiving it, he seizes a weapon too heavy for him to 
wield. He wished to demonstrate that mind cannot cause its 
own volitions ; in carrying out this demonstration he involves 
himself in the whole question of the mode, decides how it can- 
not be, and how it must be, if at all. One single sentence pre- 
cipitates this whole argument overboard, e. g. he makes the issue 
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dependent upon that about which he knows nothing. We must 
know the very essence of the soul, before we can safely travel 
along the line of the Edwardean logic. If we know not this, 
how can we know its mode as a cause, on the supposition that 
it is a cause ?—And if we know not the mode, how can we say 
that an originator of action without _ action, is an impossi- 
bility, or that no agent can bring effects to pass, but what are 
consequent upon his acting ? 

The inference from the above reasoning is a very plain one. 
Either we have no knowledge of cause at all, or such know- 
ledge is perfectly consistent with ignorance of its mode. The 
first alternative not being admissible, the Jast necessarily fol- 
lows. 


Ill. Whether the Mind be the Cause of Volition? 


In reference to the opinions of Dr. Edwards on this point, the 
following extracts will be amply sufficient to indicate his 
ground : 

In allusion to the positions of President Edwards, he says: 
“ He holds that we ourselves determine; but he does not hold, 
that we are the efficient causes of our own determinations.’’— 
“ President Edwards holds, that we ourselves will or choose ; 
that we ourselves act and are agents. But he does not hold, 
that we efficiently cause our own mental acts.” —* President Ed- 
wards does not hold that we are mere passive beings, unless this 
expression mean, that our volitions are the effects of some 
cause extrinsic to our wills.””—* Though we hold, that our vo- 
litions are the effects of some extrinsic cause, and that we are 
passive, as we are the subjects of the influence of that cause ; 
yet we hold, that we are not merely passive; but that volition 
is in its own nature an act or action, and in the exercise of it 
we are active, though in the causation of it we are passive, so 
far as to be the subjects of the influence of the efficient cause. 
This we concede ; and let our opponents make the most of it. 
We fear not the consequence,” p. 318.—‘ We deny, that 
causing our own volitions and acting by chance, are either real- 
ities or possibilities,” p. 325.—Again, in allusion to his oppo- 
nents, he says: “ Let them honestly confess, that all they mean 
by self-determination, is what we all allow, that they are the sub. 
jects of volition, and as Dr. West expresses it, that they themselves 
will and choose,’ p. 332.—Again: “ Yet from the supposition 
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that volition is not the effect of a cause extrinsic to the mind in 
which it takes place, it will follow, that there is no cause of it; 
because it is absolutely impossible that the mind itself should be 
the cause of it,” p. 339.—* The evasion of Dr. Clarke and oth- 
ers, that the mind itself is the cause of its own volitions, has 
been already considered ; beside other absurdities, it has been 
found to lead to an infinite series of volitions causing one an- 
other,” p. 372.—Again, in allusion to the position “ that in de- 
termining the mind determines,” he says, “ Whether it convey 
any other idea, than that the mind does determine and has a vo- 
lition, without touching the question concerning the cause, extrin- 
sic or intrinsic ; I submit to the reader,” p. 333. 

It would be a very easy task to multiply quotations of this 
character to an indefinite extent. They are not accidental slips 
of the writer’s pen, mere lapsus verborum ; the expressions are 
accurate ; they are often repeated ; the positions they enunciate, 
penetrate his whole system. Dr. Edwards is no antagonist 
veiling himself in doubtful phraseology ; he marches up to his 

ositions with a boldness that bespeaks the honesty of the man ; 
he cuts off his own retreat, and challenges his combatant to a 
contest on a field, which he has not feared to indicate. Let us 
then pause a moment, and make ourselves certain of the ground 
on which he stands. 

We have in the first place a distinct denial, that the mind is 
the efficient cause of its own volitions, “ that we efficiently cause 
our own mental acts.” Dr. Edwards does not allow this; and 
he tells us that the same is true of his father. His is not the 
system, that the mind is the efficient, and motive the occasional 
cause of volition, as some of the advocates of the Edwardean 
doctrine have supposed. It so happens that Dr. Edwards has 
nowhere defined the word efficient, in application to cause. As 
he was a philosopher, however, it may be presumed that he un- 
derstood the term, and intended to use it in its correct sense. 
That sense is very well stated by Professor Upham : “ Effective 
causes have power in themselves; while preparative causes 
only furnish the appropriate and necessary occasions, on which 
the power that is lodged somewhere else, exercises itself. Both 
classes are invariably followed by their appropriate results or 
effects ; but the one class, having the whole efficiency in itself, 
is strictly operative, and actually makes or brings to pass the 
effect, whatever it may be.” Upham on the Will, Chap. II. 
Sect. LXX. | shall join no issue with the professor on the ques- 
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tion whether every thing that is really a cause must not be in- 
cluded in the definition given of an efficient cause. If the dis- 
tinction between occasional and efficient causes be admitted, 
then he has stated the common and universal idea of an efficient 
cause. Dr. Edwards’s ground then is, that the mind is not such 
a cause of its own volitions. He does not hold that volitions 
take place without any efficient cause, but that the efficiency is 
not in the mind. This is equivalent to saying, that the mind is 
invested with no power to produce such phenomena upon its 
own theatre. If they exist there, it is by some foreign efficiency, 
of whose causative influence the mind 1s merely the subject. 

In the next place Dr. Edwards as distinctly denies that mind 
is the cause of its own volitions in any sense whatever. It is not 

ossible to have stronger evidence of this than the passages 
already quoted. What can be a more perfect denid] then to 
say, “it is absolutely impossible that the mind itself should be 
the cause of it?”? He abounds with such expressions ; they are 
universal and without any qualification. If they be taken as 
an index of truth, the mind sustains ao relation of cause what- 
ever to its own volitions; in this relation it has no more to do 
with them than the planet Jupiter. 

Dr. Edwards allows, that the mind determines, wills, chooses, 
is the subject of volition ; that volition is an act or action ; that 
in the exercise of it we are active ; and had he not so carefully 
defined his ground, we might have supposed him to grant all 
his opponents claim. He distinguishes these admissions from 
the idea, that the mind is cause of volition. Let us not then 
be deceived on this point. What do these and kindred propo- 
sitions mean? In the nature of things they are susceptible of 
but two constructions; one is, that they predicate a causal re- 
lation between a given phenomenon and the mind as its cause. 
The other is, that they predicate merely a subjective rela- 
tion between a given phenomenon and the subject in whieh it 
occurs. The two relations are not identical, and the latter does 
not necessarily imply the former. Which of these constructions 
does Dr. Edwards adopt? Not the first, for this he is careful 
todeny. The second is the only one which is left, and this he 
avows. These propositions therefore must not pass for more 
than they are worth in this discussion. They simply affirm, 
that a change takes place in the mind, of which it is the 
theatre, but not the cause, the descriptive term of which change 
is willing, choosing, acting, etc. The mind wills in no other 
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sense than a stone moves, i. e. neither contributes any thing to 
the production of the changes, only so far as they are the sub- 
jects of them. We might with the same propriety say that the 
motion of a stone is an act or action, and in the exercise of it 
the stone is active; for all that Dr. Edwards means by these 
affirmations in application to the mind, is as true of the stone as 
of the mind. The only conception which survives this philoso- 
phical wreck of mental agency, is the bare one of subjectivity. 
All mental causality in the production of volitions is swept away, 
not by logical deduction from the principles of a system, but by 
the candid acknowledgment of one of its ablest expounders. 

It is of great .mportance in this discussion not to institute a 
false or a merely verbal issue. Such a procedure gains nothing 
in the discovery of truth; it defeats the triumph of argument ; 
for to make and then demolish a man of straw is a work to 
which the merest tyro is adequate. It may therefore be of 
service in this stage of the inquiry to entertain and consider 
certain objections against the above interpretation, which are 
urged by the defenders of the Edwardean scheme. The general 
objection is that the scheme is not understood by its opponents. 
This charge is repeatedly brought against Dr. West by the 
younger Edwards, and in some instances the criticism is cor- 
rect. It will not then, I trust, be labor lost to spend a few 
moments in listening to the admonitions of the objector, and 
viewing the subject in the attitude in which he may pre- 
Sent it. 

It may be said, that Dr. Edwards never intended to deny that 
mind is cause of volition in every sense ; that although his lan- 
guage seems to involve this broad ground, still his scheme was, 
that motive is cause in part, and the mind in part, and that the 
two made up the complez idea of the cause of volition. The sug- 
gestion deserves a hearing. In regard to it I offer the follow- 
ing observations. 

(1.) Dr. Edwards himself has presented no such view. The 
suggestion is not his, thinking and writing for himself, but the 
invention of some disciple thinking for him, or as he would 
have him think. Many shrink from going the whole length 
of the Edwardean system, while they are not satisfied with the 
Opposite ground ; hence they retain the name, but modify the 
substance. The above is the more usual modification. Let it 
be recollected, however, that it is not the: work of Dr. Edwards, 
but of his successors. He never for once indicated the slightest 
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misgivings as to his own ground ; he exults there and challenges 
his opponents to make the most of his concessions. 

(2.) Again, what he says on page 372 is of high authority 
in settling this question. He says—“ For every cause of vo- 
lition is included in President Edwards’s definition of motive.” 
He then quotes the definition: “ By motive I mean the whole 
of that which moves, excites, or invites the mind to volition, 
whether it be one thing singly or many things conjunctly.” 
This is followed by declaring the sentiment of Dr. Clarke and 
others, that the mind is cause of volition, to be an evasion and 
an absurdity. Every cause of volition being included in the 
term motive, it follows that there is no other cause besides mo- 
tive. If Dr. Edwards, then, be supposed to view the mind as 
cause of volition in any sense, he must be supposed to include 
mind under the term motive. But this is not allowable by the 
very definition of motive, since motive is that which expends 
its efficiency .on the mind, and is therefore distinct from the 
mind. Neither President nor Dr. Edwards ever dreamed of 
including mind itself in the definition of motive. If they did 
not mean thus to include mind, then the definition of motive, as 
including every cause of volition, certainly excludes mind from 
all participation as a cause. 

(3.) Again, it is a favorite argument with both the Elder and 
the Younger Edwards, that, if we deny motive to be the cause 
of volition, we involve the supposition that volition has no 
cause. The latter says—‘‘ Yet, from the supposition that vo- 
lition is not the effect of a cause extrinsic to the mind in which 
it takes place, it will follow that there is no cause of it; be- 
cause it is absolutely impossible that the mind itself should be 
the cause of it.” This was said in reply to a suggestion of Dr. 
Price, that self-determination did not imply an effect without a 
cause; since the mind itself was assumed to be the cause. Now 
this inference does not follow without the previous assumption, 
that the mind is not in any sense the cause of volition; for if 
it might be cause in any sense, in that sense there might be a 
cause of volition, even if extrinsic causality were denied. The 
validity of the reasoning depends on the total denial of mental 
causality. 

(4.) It is also argued by Dr. Edwards, that to suppose the 
mind to cause volition implies the absurdity of an infinite series 
of volitions. If this absurdity follow at all, it equally attends 
the supposition that the mind is cause in part, cause in any 
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sense, as that it is cause entire and complete. The reasoning 
strikes at the nature of all causation, and is equally good, whe- 
ther we suppose a given phenomenon to be the product of one 
or a dozen causes. If we assume the phenomenon to arise 
from two or more causes, still each cause has its specific sphere 
in the causation ; in that sphere it acts as cause, and in that 
sphere it must be proscribed as an absurdity by the rule of the 
Dictum Necessitatis considered in a previous Article. Suppose 
then the mind to be cause of volition in part, what follows ac- 
cording to Dr. Edwards? That so far as it is cause at all, it is 
an absurdity. Did he intend to allow this? 

(5.) This suggestion derives its plausibility from a miscon- 
ception of terms. Dr. Edwards is ever ready to admit that the 
mind is an agent—that it acts, wills, chooses, determines, &c. 
These may be regarded as admissions of mental causality ; but 
we have seen, that he intended to convey no such sentiment. 
All he meant was that the mind is the subject of the change 
or changes thus designated. Suppose we say that the mind 
is the cause of volition in some sense, the question is, in what 
sense? In the sense that it wills, chooses, etc. Well, what is 
that sense? It turns out to be nothing more than the fact, that 
the mind is a subject of volition, without being its cause. In 
all this we deceive ourselves in the use of terms; we predicate 
causality of the mind in precisely that sense in which there is 
none. Cause in this sense is in reality no cause, and it was so 
understood by Dr. Edwards, for he maintained that it is the 
mind that wills, while he denied that it caused the willing. 
These phrases may do as flourishes of rhetoric, but as explained 
by Dr. Edwards they do not involve the supposition of mental 
causality in respect to volition. 

(6.) Finally, the denial of all mental causality in the produc- 
tion of volitions, is a legitimate deduction from the system of 
necessity as stated and defended by Dr. Edwards. No man 
will pretend that the mind can be the cause of that which is 
made the chronological condition, the necessary antecedent of 
its being a cause of any thing. Such a pretension would im- 
ply, that it is a cause before it isa cause. Volition is made this 
necessary antecedent on the supposition of Edwards, that if the 
mind cause volition at all, it must be by the exercise of volition. 
By the supposition, it cannot in any sense be the cause of this 
prior volition, since it is the very thing which precedes the pos- 
sibility of the mind causing any thing. The logic, if valid, 
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seals up the question ; it does not leave the shadow of a shade 
of mental causation in the production of volition. Dr. Ed- 
wards was entirely true to his system in the bold denial of all 
such causation. He, who maintains for him mental causality 
in part, must allow one of three absurdities: either that volitions 
are caused by the mind in an infinite succession ; or that it is a 
cause of that which is the chronological condition of its being 
a cause, i.e. is a cause before it is a cause; or that it isa 
cause in part of that which came into existence by some other 
cause, before mental causation was even a possibility. If those 
who institute this claim for Edwards will understand him, they 
will no longer be deceived by the terms activity, agency, will- 
ing, choosing, acting, etc. They involved no admission in any 
sense of the point in debate. 

It may be said again, that the question is not, who determines 
or wills, but why that which determines at all determines thus 
ruther than otherwise; and that, although the mind be a sufficient 
cause of the existence of volition, it can never be a cause of the 
fact that volition is thus and not otherwise; and hence we must 
seek for a cause, which causes the mind to choose thus rather than 
otherwise. In the statement of this point, I have endeavored to 
give it all the importance which is attached to it by the advo- 
cates of necessity. I proceed to make it the subject of the fol- 
lowing critical remarks: 

(1.) If the suggestion have any relevancy to the point at is- 
sue, it must predicate, of the mind at least, some share of 
causality in the production of its volitions. If it does not ac- 
complish this, it does not touch the question in debate, however 
much of truth it may contain. The question is, whether the 
Edwardean scheme admits the hypothesis that the mind causes 
its own volitions in any sense. To that question I have already 
replied in the negative, and supported the answer by an ex- 
tended reference to the concessions of Dr. Edwards, as well as 
the structure of the system he advocates. This ground remains 
good, unless the above suggestion put in a plea of some mental 
causality, and that plea be traced to Edwards as its author. 

(2.) Let us proceed, then, to interrogate both the Younger 
and the Elder Edwards on the question, whether they intended 
to admit that the mind causes its volitions in any sense what- 
ever. In respect to the first mentioned writer, I have nothing 
to add to what has already been said. If he has not rejected 
the hypothesis, then language has no meaning. Let us then 
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recur, for a moment, to the language of President Edwards, 
and ascertain whether he admitted or denied the causality in 
question. 

President Edwards, in his “ Inquiry,” joins issue with his 
opponents on the question, why the soul “exerts such an act, 
and not another; or why it acts with such a particular deter- 
mination?” He animadverts upon Dr. Clarke for proposing 
to answer this, but really answering another question, as he 
alleges. Now the “ why” of President Edwards is plainly an 
inquiry after a cause. The cause of what ?—Of the fact that 
the soul is in ¢his specific state of volition rather than some other. 
He very fully grants that the mind acts, chooses, determines, etc., 
but this did not in his view touch the specific question which he 
had in his mind. To say that the mind is competent to origi- 
nate action, choice, determination, etc., was an answer which 
was not at all satisfactory to the mind of Edwards: he still 
pressed the question, why it chooses thus and not otherwise ; 
1. e. he demanded a cause for the specific choice. If his oppo- 
nent replied that the mind itself was a sufficient cause both ot 
the existence and the particular direction of volition, Edwards 
was ready with an answer—that an agent can bring no 
effects to pass, but what are consequent upon his acting. Now 
this acting, willing, or determining, call it what you please, 
was the very thing to be accounted for, and for which he sought 
a cause. To allow that this acting was an effect of the agent 
in any sense, either involved a prior acting in regard to which 
the same difficulty must arise; or it was a perfect contradiction 
of the philosophical canon just stated, which President Edwards 
had too much discrimination not to perceive. He did not admit 
the doctrine of an infinite series of volitions, causing each 
other, which he charges upon his opponents. How did he 
avoid it? By making the acting, the willing, which, he speaks 
of as belonging to the agent, not an effect having the agent for 
its cause, but an effect of something else, of which the agent 
was the subject. Had he done otherwise, he must have been 
swallowed up in a vortex of his own creation. This is pre- 
cisely the attitude of his philosophy, and it cuts up, root and 
branch, all possibility that the mind should ever cause one of 
its own volitions. And this is the very point before us—not 
what is true, but what did Edwards say, is true. As this point 
has become one of absorbing interest and keen discussion in our 
own age, the reader will allow me to verify these positions by 
an appeal to the author. 
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He tells us, that “an active being can bring no effects to 
pass by his activity, but what are consequent upon his acting.” 
Part II. Sect. IV. Again: “So the mind being an active 
cause enables it to produce effects in consequence of its own 
acts; but cannot enable it to be the determining cause of all its 
own acts.’ Ibid. The “acts” here spoken of are volitions. 
These being already in the mind, it can produce consequential 
effects; but how plainly he denies that the mind can cause 
these acts. This denial he is logically compelled to make, 
after assuming that a cause cannot cause but by prior causative 
acts. Again: “So that the will does not determine itself in 
any one of its own acts; but every act of choice and refusal 
depends on, and is necessarily connected with, some antecedent 
cause ; which cause is not the will itself, nor any act of its own, 
nor any thing pertaining to that faculty.” “ And therefore the 
will is necessarily determined, in every one of its acts, from a 
man’s first existence, by a cause beside the will, and a cause 
that does not proceed from, or depend on any act of the will at 
all’ Part Il. Sect. IX. By determining he meant causing the 
volition to be this rather than that volition. By will he meant 
the mind as invested with a certain power called by this title. 
Here he plainly denies that the mind in possession of this power 
can contribute any thing to the causation of volition: this de- 
pends on something else. Again: “ So to suppose that there 
are acts of the soul by which a man voluntarily moves and acts 
upon objects, and produces effects, which yet themselves are 
effects of something else, and wherein the soul itself is the ob- 
ject of something actingfupon*and influencing that, does not at 
all confound action and passion :”—“ action may be the effect 
of some other cause besides the agent or being that acts.” 
Part IV. Sect. II. Now the “acts,” the volitions here spoken 
of, are the very things in question, for which a cause is sought. 
These “ acts” are declared to be “ effects of something else” 
besides the soul. If a man “ produces effects” it is in conse- 
quence of these “ acts of the soul;” the “ acts” are not effects 
of which he is the producer, but their sequents. By the very 
supposition the soul can contribute nothing in the causation of 
these “ acts,” since it produces effects only in consequence of 
them; and hence Edwards very properly supposed that they 
must be “ effects of something else.” What this “something 
else” was in the view of Edwards, may be learned from the 
following extract :—‘ But if every act of the will is excited 
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by a motive, then that motive is the cause of the act. If the 
acts of the will are excited by motives, then motives are the 
causes of their being excited; or, which is the same thing, the 
cause of their existence. And if so, the existence of the acts 
of the will is properly the effect of their motives.” Part II. 
Sect. X. To excite the volitions is the same as to cause them ; 
and does he not distinctly indicate, that the “ something else” 
of which volitions are effects, is motive? Does he not in mo- 
tive cover the entire ground both of their existence and particu- 
Jar direction? His system shuts him up to extrinsic causality 
as the only alternative. Hence not a passage can be found in 
his book which implies that the mind, in any sense, causes vo- 
lition. In this respect he was perfectly consistent with himself. 

President Day, in his “ Examination of Edwards on the 
Will,” presents himself as the expounder and defender of Ed- 
wards. After explaining the use of the word cause, he ob- 
serves: “In this sense of the word, neither external motives 
nor the agent are the sole cause of his volitions; but both to- 
gether are truly the cause,” p. 120. This he proposes as the 
Edwardean ground. I am very willing to grant that it may be 
the doctrine of President Day, but it does not correctly indicate 
the scheme of Edwards. It would have been gratifying to 
those who disagree with the commentator, had he produced his 
proof texts in support of his position. I hesitate not to say 
that they cannot be found in the “ Inquiry” of Edwards. 
Passages in abundance might be cited, where it is granted that 
the mind chooses, acts, wills, etc.; but not one of these, by the 
very interpretation of Edwards, implies that the mind in the 
least degree causes the willing, the choosing, etc. Indeed, how 
could he have admitted this point? It would have been the 
wreck of his whole scheme, the death-blow to his strongest ar- 
guments. If an agent must first act before it can produce an 
effect—if the effect and the acting be not identical—if the act- 
ing also be the effect, then to say that thé acting is at all pro- 
duced by the agent, is nonsense ;—we are carried out of and 
beyond the agent altogether, when searching for the cause of 
the acting. And bear in mind, that this is the very point,— 
what causes the acting, the volition, and not its sequents. 
President Day was certainly mistaken when he said that motive 
and the agent “both together are truly the cause:’ this was 
not the ground of Edwards; it is nowhere asserted ; it is not 
admissible in his scheme. To say that the mind has an active 
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nature, is to say, in consistency with his scheme, that the mind 
is capable of having what is called an fact or volition wrought 
in it, but not by it—that it may be a subject of the change in 
question. If a man choose to designate this by the title of cause, 
] have only to say, that he entirely mistakes the idea of cause. 

So far then as President Edwards is concerned, the plea in 
question does not leave the mind in possession of any causality 
in relation to volition—the only point I am now seeking to set- 
tle. In this respect Dr. Edwards most fully concurs with him. 
If any one shall enter his protest to this criticism, I have only 
one request to make ; that he confine the protest strictly within 
the limits of the question. 

(3.) [have not yet finished all I wish to say in relation to the 
above suggestion. I proceed therefore to observe, that it has 
in view a groundless distinction of questions. If assumes, that 
the question, what causes the existence of an event, is distinct 
from the question, why this particular event is caused rather 
than some other ; and that although the mind should be suffi- 
cient to cause the existence of volition, still it can be no cause 
of its specific direction, as being thus and not otherwise. Is 
this a valid distinction? What is the phenomenon in ques- 
tion? Itisavolition. What is the nature of that phenome- 
non? It is its nature to be fixed on, and directed to, some pos- 
sible object of choice. It must be this, or that, or some object 
within the range of things possible to be chosen. This is essen- 
tial to its very nature ; subjectively it may be viewed as a mere 
phenomenon ; objectively it must be directed to some object. 
Destroy the relation of an object to volition, and volition ceases 
to be a possibility. What is it for volition to have an object, 
but for it to be thus, or as it is, and not otherwise? If it exist 
at all, it exists under this condition; remove the condition, and 
its existence becomes an absurdity. Can the mind, therefore, 
have any concern in causing a volition, without having an equal 
concern in fixing its direction? Can that which causes the 
existence of an event cause that event, without causing also 
whatever pertains to its very nature, and makes a part of the 
event itself? The supposition is not possible from the very 
nature of the event itself. Whatever causes volition to be thus 
and not otherwise, causes it to be ; and whatever causes it to be, 
causes “the thus and not otherwise” of its being. The two things 
can never depend on separate causes, for they are in fact not two 
things, but two aspects of one thing. If you explain “ the thus 
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and not otherwise” of volition, by resorting to motive as its 
cause, you have finished the whole question of the cause. If 
you explain the “ to be” of volition by referring it to the mind as 
its cause, you have equally finished the question. Whoever in- 
sists upon the distinction, must admit the absurdity of an abstract 
volition, that has no direction. Did Edwards, either the Elder 
or the Younger, assign to the mind any capsality in the matter 
of “the thus and not otherwise” of volition? This no man 
will pretend. And if not; here again all causality is carried 
out of the mind. 

The necessity that volition should be in some determinate di- 
rection decides not, whether the cause of it be necessitated to 
cause it to be thus and not otherwise. Here is a point where 
the advocates of necessity have sometimes committed a great 
mistake in thé criticism of their opponents. The keen mind of 
Locke was at least a little incautious on this very point. He 
says, “ A man, that is walking, to whom it is proposed to give 
off walking, is not at liberty, whether he will determine himself 
to walk, or give off walking, orno. He must necessarily, prefer 
one or the other of them, walking or not walking.”” Book IL. 
Chap. XXI. Sect. XXIV. To say, that the mind must necessarily 
cause in some one of the possible directions of events, if it cause 
at all, is one thing; to say that it is necessitated to cause in this 
particular direction, is quite a different thing. A man sitting 
must necessarily remain sitting, or move; the necessity respects 
the alternative ; it is not that he must necessarily 1emain sitting, 
or that he must necessarily move. The necessity that one or the 
other should be, is a very different thing from the necessity that 
he should do this one and not that one. In the one case it re- 
pects the alternative ; in the other it respects the agent. One 
is consistent with liberty, the other is destructive of it. Those 
who wish to see this point clearly presented, refer to Whate- 
ley’s Logic, p. 180-183. Let no one, therefore, suppose that 
the necessity that volition should have some specific direction, 
decides its cause to be also necessitated ; the necessity grows 
out of the nature of volition, and determines nothing in respect 
to its cause. 

(4.) Again, when the mind is spoken of as being caused to 
choose, or to choose as it does rather than otherwise, we are in 
danger of deception and mistake in the use of terms. President 
Day says, that the question with Edwards was, “ whether there 
is any thing which causes the man to will as he does ?” Dr. Ed- 
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wards says, “ We see, hear, feel, love and hate, in the active 
voice ; yet we are, or may be, caused to see, hear, etc. And 
when we are caused to love or hate, we are indeed the subjects 
of the agency or influence of some cause extrinsic to our will, 
and so far are passive. Still the immediate effect of this agency 
is our act, and in this act we are certainly active,” p. 319.— 
Now these modes of expression carry with them an air of plau- 
sibility, which disappears upon a close and analytical inspection. 
They seem to imply that the mind as cause contributes some- 
what to the existence of choice. What then is the analysis of 
being caused to choose? 

One construction would be, that the mind is caused ¢o cause 
the volition or choice. This would make two causes ; the mind 
would be one, and something else would be the other; both 
causing together, whether simultaneously or successively, would 
constitute the causation of volition. The mind is the subject of 
the influence of a cause, and so far is passive ; upon that instant 
it also causes, and is so far active. The supposition, I trust, is 
understood. Now is this the scheme of Edwards? It evidently 
isnot. According to the reasoning of Edwards, mental cau- 
sality in reference to the thing in question, would be an impossi- 
bility even upon this construction, since his fundamental posi- 
tion is, that an agent viewed as a cause, can cause nothing but 
what is consequent upon its acting, and therefore cannot be the 
cause of the acting. This reasoning turns not upon the suppo- 
sition, whether the agent is caused to cause, or is not ; it applies 
to the question, whether he causes at all? To place another 
cause before the causation of the agent, does not in the least de- 
gree relieve the difficulty. The great argument of Edwards 
must be given up, before the mind can be cause upon this hypo- 
thesis. If a cause gauses another to cause, the first produces in 
the second some change ; after which, and in consequence of 
which, the second produces some other change, but not the one 
which the first produces. What is the change produced by the 
first cause in the supposition before us? Volition. Where is it 
produced ? In the mind. What is the change produced by the 
second cause? Some sequent of volition. What is the ques- 
tion? It is, whether the mind causes volition at all. How 
plainly the Edwardean system replies in the negative. Presi- 
dent Day is right, when he says, “ present acts cannot, accord- 
ing to Edwards, be the effect of present agency.” .s 

The other construction of being caused to choose, is, that the 
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mind is simply the subject in which choice is produced by soine 
cause. If this be the meaning, it is a concession of the very 
point for which I am contending. Grant this, and it matters 
not what follows in the train of sequence; the position that the 
mind causes choice at all, is given up. This comes at once to 
the ground which Dr. Edwards openly avows, and on which his 
father equally stood. They may say, that in volition “ we are 
certainly active,” if they wish to retain this form of expression, 
With equal propriety another might say, that a tree in falling 
to the ground is “certainly active.” The one is just as active 
as the other, and no more so. Volition may be called “ an act.” 
It is as much an act in relation to the mind, as the motion of a 
stone is an actin relation to the stone. To say, that the mind 
chooses, or a stone moves, is, upon this hypothesis, to predicate 
of the two subjects kindred relations. 

Behind all this philosophical furniture, there is a concealed 
conception in relation to cause, that deserves a moment’s atten- 
tion. It is, that every cause, when tt causes, must be caused to do 
so. This conception is manifested, when the advocate of neces- 
sity for the sake of argument admits, that the mind may cause 
volition, but asks, why i causes then and thus? This “ why” 
occupies a large place in his field of vision. It is an inquiry 
after some other cause besides the one he has admitted, and to 
which he looks to explain the causation of the admitted one. 
Now this question borrows all its importance from the concep- 
tion that lies beneath it—the conception just stated. To press 
this question as an argument, is to assume the truth of the con- 
ception. I shall reply to it in a single sentence, which the reader 
may expand at his leisure : allow the conception, and you have 
an infinite series, not of modes of a single cause, but of suc- 
cessive causes. The distinction between ogcasional and efficient 
causes will not save you from this absurdity, for if you admit them 
both to be causes, (and if you do not, the distinction is ground- 
less,) you will find yourself upon a road which has no end. 

(5.) Finally, it deserves to be considered, whether the ques- 
tion, why this event is, or this rather than some other, in the sense 
intended by the advocate of necessity, does not transcend the 
legitimate boundaries of all human investigation. If this be 
the fact, it would be well to pause a moment and first find out 
where we are. The question is certainly an ambiguous question ; 
it admits of more than one interpretation. 

When proposed in relation to any event, it may mean, who or 
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what caused that event? An event is; an inquirer asks, why 
it is? i. e. he asks for its cause, and asks for nothing more. 
This being discovered, his inquiry having reached its object, ter- 
minates. All this is legitimate ; ; it lies within the range of our 
cognitive powers. This disposition of the question, however, 
does not meet the design of the defender of necessity, for it 
does not touch the point he has in view. This being the ques- 
tion, the controversy might very soon be closed up. 

Again it may mean, how came the cause of the event to 
cause? It assumes, that the reputed cause of the event must 
have something going before it, as the proper explanation of its 
own causation. I have just said, that this assumption involves 
an infinite series of successive causes ; but let us waive this ob- 
jection ; let us give the question a hearing in this sense of it, 
and ascertain whether in the last analysis philosophy is compe- 
tent to give any answer. What is this something preceding and 
explaining the causation of the cause supposed ? It is some 
other cause. Upon its discovery the advocate of necessity rests 
his inquiry, having solved, as he supposes, the whole problem. 
He stops just in season to conceal the difficult point in his own 
question. Now I propose to take it up where he leaves it, and 
institute another question still more ulterior. Granting the whole 
hypothesis, it still remains to be answered, How comes it to pass, 
that the cause in view did commence the process of causation 
even upon this hypothesis? Give me an explanation of this. 
If some other cause be proposed, then the question may be re- 

newed in regard to that, and so on forever. If it be said, that 
the cause, whose causation is to be explained, is in fact no cause, 
then the whole question is given up, its meaning is changed; we 
in fact have no question, and come back at once to the ground 
charged upon Edwards. How plain is it, that the ultimate how 
and “why of a cause must forever escape human discovery ? 
Here the advocate of necessity has no advantage over his oppo- 
nent; he at last leaves the question just w here he found it, and 
there every man must leave it. He may state the when, the his- 
torical circumstances both before and after the event; and so 
can his opponent do the same ; but when they come to the ulti- 
mate how and why, they are lost, and lost forever. The sys- 
tem of necessity has gained much by starting this question ; and 
then it has gained more by not following it out to its last analy- 
sis. In the latter respect it has been very wise by being cautious, 
and thus saved itself from the reactions of its own inquiry. 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. IX. NO. Il. 5 
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It may be said, that the definition of cause given by President 
Edwards is a very broad one, so broad as to include the histori- 
cal antecedents or circumstances, which go before an event, 
whether they have “any positive influence or not,” and that 
the question, why is this volition rather than that one? may refer 
to these antecedents. It is not pertinent to my present design 
to give a critique on thisdefinition. Were it so, it might easily 
be shown, that it is not sufficiently broad to reach the proper 
idea of cause; neither is it sufficiently narrow, to exclude that 
which cannot be cause. Passing this point, however, I wish 
to advert toa marked discrepancy in the movements in the 
mind of Edwards on this subject. In giving his definition of 
cause his language is so general, as to include motives, whether 
they be causes in fact or not. Motives may be all that his 
opponent allows them to be, and no more, and yet be causes 
according to his definition. He sets out with a very ambigu- 
ous and defective definition of the term. This he felt himself, 
for he says, “ and agreeably to this, I sometimes use the word 
effect for the consequence of another thing, which is perhaps 
rather an occasion than a cause, most properly speaking.” — 
Agreeably to what? To his definition. Well, in following 
out his definition he “ sometimes’’ confounds an occasion with a 
cause, “ properly speaking.” Is a discussion upon the difficult 
problems of human agency the place for improper speaking and 
vague phraseology, where the looseness of a term may be the 
garb which conceals a thousand fallacies ? Mark, also, that he 
tells us that he “ sometimes” uses the word thus and so. Now 
when he entered upon the discussion of the subject, he has not 
in a single instance informed us, that the term included in the 
general idea of “sometimes” has come; he speaks of motives, 
he describes them, and reasons upon them as causes all through 
his essay ; but not once does he put the reader on his guard by 
informing him, that he uses motive as cause, understanding 
cause not in its true sense “ properly speaking.” This is not 
all, his reasoning assumes the causality of motive in the true 
sense of cause. Speaking of motive and volitions he says, that 
it is “ the cause of their existence.” He follows this statement 
by saying, that, “ motives do nothing as motives or induce- 
ments, but by their influence ; and so much as is done by their 
influence, is the effect of them. For that is the notion of an 
effect, something that is brought to pass by the influence of 
something else.” Part II. Sect. X. He criticises Mr. Chubb 
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severely for speaking of motive as a passive occasion of choice ; 
and did he mean to use motive under the title of a cause in the 
same sense, and thus make himself an object of his own criti- 
cisn ? The truth is, the “ sometimes” of President Edwards, 
never came in the course of his logic. Motive is really and 
properly a cause in his whole system ; you reduce it to a mere 
occasion, and the scheme of Edwards is gone. He never in- 
tended to allow that motive is a mere occasion, while the mind 
is the efficient, the real cause of volition. When he put the 
question, Why does the mind choose thus rather than otherwise ? 
he understood both the question and the answer. He meant a 
cause by the “ why” and he gave motive as that cause. The 
guarded sentence in question, has been a convenient refuge for 
his disciples, but it served no purpose in his own system. To 
infer that he may have meant by motive, when spoken of as 
cause, nothing but a mere occasion, leaving the mind to be the 
efficient cause of volition, is to teach a very different system 
from his. 

The issue with Dr. Edwards may be considered as fairly 
stated ; mind is excluded altogether from the category of cause 
in the production of volitions. The language of President Ed- 
wards is less marked and definite ; but he stands substantially 
on the same ground. This position will now be made the sub- 
ject of the following observations. 

1. It is not consistent with the definition of cause which he 
adopts. According to this definition, a cause is, “ any antece- 
dent with which a consequent event is so connected, that it truly 
belongs to the reason, why the proposition which affirms that 
event is true; whether it has any positive influence or not,” 
p. 343. This is borrowed from President Edwards ; and it isa 
little remarkable that its author should have contended that 
motives are causes of volition, on/y as they have influence to 
produce it, when he allows, that an antecedent may be a cause 
even though it has no positive influence. Can the mind be a 
cause by this definition? To be such, it is not necessary, that 
it should have “ any positive influence” in the production of the 
“consequent event.” It must however be an antecedent to 
that event. Volition is the event; and is not the mind an an- 
tecedent to this event ; before the mind wills, does it not exist ? 
So far then it may be a cause. It is farther necessary, that it 
should be an “ antecedent with which a consequent event is so 
connected, that it truly belongs to the reason, why the proposi- 
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tion which affirms that event, is true.” Volition again is the 
event in question. Now that belongs to the reason, why the 
proposition affirming this event, is true, without which it could 
not be true; it comes under the idea of being “ so connected.” 
Is not the mind an antecedent of this character? To deny it is 
to affirm, that there can be a volition without a mind for its sub- 
ject. Hence the mind is that without which the proposition 
affirming the event, cannot be true; hence it belongs to the 
reason, why the proposition is true. This gives it the charac- 
ter of being “so connected,” which is defined by the idea, “ that 
it truly belongs to the reason,” etc. No proposition in mathe- 
matics can be better established than mental causality, accord- 
to this definition. Dr. Edwards may be left to settle the con- 
troversy with Dr. Edwards. Either he was not right in his 
definition of cause, or in denying the mind to be cause, or he 
has used the word in two different senses, mutually excluding 
each other. 

2. This position is not consistent with his admissions in re- 
gard to natural power. He concedes that the mind has natural 
power to choose otherwise than as it does. “If by power he 
mean natural or physical power, | grant that we have such a 
power to choose not only one of several things equally eligible, 
if any such there be, but one of things ever so unequally eligi- 
ble, and to take the least eligible,” p. 319. In regard to Judas’s 
betrayal of Christ, he says, ‘‘ he was under no natural necessity 
to betray him, but had a full natural power to do otherwise,” 
p- 404. He concedes the natural power of an agent to choose 
otherwise, as perfectly consistent with the certain futurity of 
his actions, p. 410. Now I conclude that Dr. Edwards by 
natural, means real power, that he is not amusing himself, or 
his readers, with a mere verbal fiction. This power is predi- 
cated of man,as an agent. It is admitted to be a “ power to 
choose” otherwise, and not simply to act otherwise, in conse- 
quence of having chosen. How do these, and parallel admis- 
sions, comport with his great position? That has natural pow- 
er not only to choose, but to choose otherwise than it does, 
which has no concern in the causation of any choice! That 
which is not the cause of the event in question, nor of any 
event of the same class, has natural power to produce that event 
not only, but also any other one belonging to the same class! 
If this be not a contradiction, I desire to know what is. How 
Dr. Edwards could have given birth to both positions, it is dif_i- 
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cult to see. Like the author of the “ Essays on the Principles 
of Morality and Natural Religion,” who in his system of philo- 
sophical necessity, contended that liberty was impossible, and 
yet allowed, that we are so constituted as necessarily to view 
ourselves as being free agents ; so it may be, that the common 
sense of Dr. Edwards announced one position, and his philoso- 
phy the other. 

3. To be consistent, Dr. Edwards must deny that mind is 
the cause of any thing whatever. If it cause any thing, it must 
cause either its own existence, or certain modifications and 
states within itself, or certain changes without itself. The first 
supposition is an absurdity: the second is both false and ab- 
surd according to Dr. Edwards. Here his scheme is entirely at 
issue with that of his opponents. One involves the causality of 
motive; the other of mind. They have different points of de- 
parture; move in different directions ; end differently, and mu- 
tually exclude each other. Moral necessity as a consequential 
necessity, predicates a causal relation between two terins, of 
which motive is the prior and causal term, and willing, the pos- 
terior term or effect. 

Let us then accept this conclusion and institute the question : 
Can the mind be the cause of any thing? Iso, it must be the 
cause of certain sequents of its own states, or modifications. 
These are connected in a chronological order with these states. 
Does the mind cause this connection? If so, then it must act 
to do so, by the reasoning ; but this acting to cause the connec- 
tion is but another mental state, and therefore the mind cannot 
be the cause of it. Suppose volition to be the first link in a 
chain of sequents, each depending on the preceding, and all de- 
pendent on the first link ; suppose it to be said, that the mind 
is the cause of all but the first, and of this it is not possible that 
it should be the cause; I ask, would not the supposition be 
self-contradictory ? It is self-evident, if all the links depend on 
the first, and the mind has no relation of cause to the first, that 
it has none to any of them. If I do not cause the willing with 
which motion is connected as a sequent, then I do not cause 
the motion, whether it have for its sequent the death of a man, 
the revolution of an empire, or the destruction of the universe. 
It is not possible for a thing to be cause of events without 
itself, unless it originate and cause the changes within itself, 
whatever they may be, which are antecedent to the changes 
without. A cause must have causality in its own bosom, in 
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respect to its own modifications, before it can possibly be cause 
in respect to any thing connected with those modifications; 
every cause must have its primordial theatre of causation in it- 
self. But as we have seen, Dr. Edwards does not allow the 
mind to be cause of its own volitions. After this it is non- 
sense to speak of it as being cause of any thing. It it be an 
agent, it is such an agent as causes nothing ; if it produces, it 
is such a producer as produces nothing. No event within or 
without it can be traced to it as cause. This must be allowed, 
or Dr. Edwards must recede from his position ; it is an unavoid- 
able deduction. The atheist, the pantheist, and the skeptic, 
will welcome the deduction, and use it for the vilest of purposes ; 
but Dr. Edwards is not the person to sit down quietly under 
such a view of man. He has truly made a man which “ na- 
ture never made,” and which all his views of morality would 
lead him to unmake. 

4. This position absolutely destroys all basis for any respon- 
sible agency in man.—This charge has often been brought 
against the scheme of necessity. It has been cordially adopted 
by some, and as heartily denied and rejected by others. The 
leading purpose of President Edwards in his work on the Will, 
was to reply to this imputation. Simply to renew the charge 
is therefore not sufficient ; it must be shown to be a legitimate 
deduction, or it becomes a mere argumentum ad invidiam, alike 
unpropitious to the discovery of truth, and unfair in philosophical 
discussion. Let us for a moment attend to the confirmation of 
this position. 

Responsible agency supposes the following postulates ;— 
the existence of a subject—that that subject is a free moral 
agent—that he exists in certain moral relations—and that he 
has actually produced moral actions. These are deducible a 
priori from the nature of the term; they are what would be 
termed in the Kantian philosophy analytical judgments, affirm- 
ations of intelligence derivable from a simple analysis of the 
term. The first three must be supposed to make such agency 
even a possible hypothesis ; the fourth must be added to reduce 
that hypothesis to reality. The necessity of these postulates is 
self-evident; some have denied their reality, but they have 
generally been consistent enough to deny also the doctrine of 
responsible agency. 

The position of Dr. Edwards is destructive of two supposi- 
ions ; that man is a free moral agent, and has produced moral 
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actions. I am aware that much, so far as consistency of argu- 
ment is concerned, depends on the definition of a free moral 
agent. Dr. Woods tells us that “a moral agent is one who 
performs actions which are of a moral nature, and are related 
to a moral law.” Bib. Repos. July, 1840, p. 228. How much 
we gain by such a definition will appear if we transpose its 
terms ; “ one who performs actions which are of a moral nature, 
and are related to a moral law, is a moral agent.”’ It might as 
well have been said, that a moral agent is a moral agent, for the 
predicate of the proposition is not more intelligible than the 
subject. It is a mere nominal definition. Speaking of freedom 
as “ necessary for those who are the proper subjects of law,” 
he says, “ we do what we choose, and we choose as our heart is 
inclined,” p. 229. He does not of course mean by the word 
“do,” choosing, for this would make him say, that we choose 
what we choose, or that we choose to choose. The word “ do,” 
therefore, means some sequent of choosing. By the phrase, 
“as our heart is inclined,” he does not mean choice, for this 
makes him to say, that we choose as our choice is. He must 
mean some involuntary antecedent or state going before the 
choice; and if he be a faithful expositor of the Edwardean 
creed, producing or causing the choice. A free moral agent, 
according to this exposition, would be one who, in the perform- 
ance of moral actions, does what he chooses, and chooses as his 
heart is inclined. This is perhaps a fair exposition of such an 
agent, according to the Edwardean system. Dr. Edwards tells 
us, that he holds to freedom in the sense of “ power, opportu- 
nity, and advantage to execute our own choice,” p. 326. The 
idea is, not that freedom pertains to the choice or the agent in 
making the choice, but to its sequents ; when they are not in- 
terfered with by co-action or restraint, we have freedom, and 
all the freedom that is possible. President Edwards occupies 
the same position. His idea of freedom is, “ the power, op- 
portunity, or advantage that any one has to do as he pleases.” 
If the term “ pleases” mean a volition, then freedom is power 
to do as one chooses or wills. What then does the word “ do” 
mean? It means either a volition, and then freedom is power 
to choose as one chooses ; or some sequent of volition, and then 
freedom is the absence of any “ hinderance or impediment” to 
the existence of that sequent. But if by the term “ pleases” he 
means some antecedent of volition, and by the term “ do,” a 
volition, then liberty is the power to choose, as is the antece- 
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dent. President Edwards was not always clear in the use of 
this phrase descriptive of liberty. In some instances he seems 
to use the word “ pleases” in the sense of volition, and “do” in 
the sense of its sequent ; in others he uses the word “ pleases” 
in the sense of the antecedent of volition, and “ do’’ as the 
volition itself. The two modes of use make out very dissimilar 
schemes of freedom. The first is the absence of “ hinderance or 
impediment” to the existence of a chosen sequent; the second 
is but another form of saying, that volition is caused by the 
antecedent motive. 

In this connection it is not proposed to examine these notions 
of liberty, as it would carry me beyond the compass of my pre- 
sent design. The reader is desired to fix his attention on a 
single point. It is admitted that freedom is “ the property of 
an agent”—that it belongs to an agent - that there must be 
an agent before freedom is a possibility. Moral freedom be- 
longs to an agent, who is capable of moral distinctions. Place 
it where you please, either in the proximate antecedents of 
volition, in the volition, the agents of volition, or somewhere 
on the ground between the volition and its sequents ; give it 
what characteristics you please; and on all hands it is con- 
ceded that there must be an agent somewhere, before freedom 
is possible, and that a being who is not a free moral agent in 
some sense cannot be a responsible subject. There is no debate 
on these points. 

Now | affirm that, according to the scheme of Dr. Edwards, 
agency is no reality in respect to man, that he is no agent, and 
therefore the epithets ‘‘ free and mor al, ” if applied to him, are 
applied to a nonentity. In what respect ean Dr. Edwards allow 
man to be an agent? Not that he causes his own volitions, for 
this he denies ; not that he causes their dependence on, and con- 
nection with, their proximate antecedents and causes, for this he 
also must deny ; not that he causes their connection with their se- 
quents, for this is equally inadmissible. The system absolutely 
sweeps all causation from the mind in all possible relations. 
Mind does nothing ; it is the bare swhject of efficiency foreign 
to itself. What kind of an agent is that which does nothing, 
never did any thing, and never can do any thing? It causes 
no modification within itself, and consequently none without 
itself, and yet it isan agent! If men choose to retain the term, 
we have no objections to gratify their rhetorical taste; but as 
philosophers let them understand what they mean, "and let 
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others understand them also. If we say with Dr. Woods, 
that a“ moral agent is one who performs actions, etc.,” the 
question arises: What do we mean? If by “actions” be 
meant the sequents of volition, and by “ performs” the relation 
of cause between the volition and those sequents ; then the ques- 
tion arises: Is the mind the cause of the volition? If the reply 
be negative, (and this is the reply of Dr. Edwards,) then the 
mind does not cause the “ actions” —it does not perform action 
in the sense of cause. But if by “ actions” be meant volitions 
themselves, then in what sense does the agent perform them ? 
Not that he causes them, for this is denied. In what sense then, 
we beg to know? In the sense that the so called agent is a 
mere subject of those phenomena. There is plausibility in the 
mode of expression, “* who performs actions ;” it chimes in well 
with the common sense of mankind ; it implies causality in the 
agent ; but before the searching scrutiny of the Edwardean 
metaphysics it vanishes like the tnorning cloud and early dew. 
The language would have been more consistent with the 
system had it been, a moral agent is one who is merely the sub- 
ject of changes, which men call actions ; such in fact is the only 
kind of agent that can be picked up among the membra disjecta 
of humanity thus unrobed by philosophy. If any one still in- 
sist that such a being is an agent, he uses the word agent, and 
qualifies it by the epithets, free and moral, in precisely that 
sense in which it has no meaning. In this sense a block of 
wood may be an agent; indeed, nonentity may be such an 
agent. If it be demonstrable that no other agency is possible, 
it is as demonstrable that such an agent is in fact no agent at 
all. To call it an agent is contrary to the usus loquendi of the 
word—a total blotting out of all the ideas which in ordinary 
acceptation it conveys; what in common parlance would be 
termed “ aclean sweep ;” not a wreck is left behind. 
Logically, therefore, although notin fact, man’s agency is 
destroyed. To ask, whether man is a free, moral, and respon- 
sible agent, is to ask a question which is forestalled, and cut 
off by the answer of a previous question. The question cannot 
be entertained even as an hypothesis, for you have blockaded all 
inquiry in respect to the characteristics of agency, at its very thres- 
hold. Attach what ideas you choose to the words, free, moral, 
and responsible—let them be true or false in themselves—and they 
are but the adjuncts of an airy nothing, the attributes of a dream 
—in re, inconnection with reality they have no existence. This 
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philosophy upturns the subject to its very basis, ab origine, by 
disallowing all mental causality in the production of volitions ; 
it scatters by the fury of its power all the possible incidents of 
agency, such as freedom, morality, responsibility, blameworthi- 
ness, or praiseworthiness. Where then is the basis for respon- 
sible agency in man ?—Nowhere. 

It may be said that man is admitted to be an agent, since it 
is admitted that he acts, chooses, wills, determines, etc. 1 have 
already considered the nature of these admissions. In the 
scheme of Dr. Edwards, they imply no relation of cause on the 
part of the mind to the resulting volitions ; but that itis simply 
the subject of the phenomena thus called. With this interpre- 
tation it is not strictly true, that the mind wills or chooses, for 
this affirmation contains more than the idea of a mere subject. 
What is it to act, but to cause action? What is it to choose, 
but to cause choice ? Whatis it to will, but to cause the willing ? 

It may again be said, that the virtuousness or viciousness of 
a volition inheres in its very nature, without any consideration 
of its cause, and therefore, although the mind be not its cause, 
it may be responsible-blame, or praiseworthy on its account. This 
view is presented by President Edwards. Without intending a 
full reply, I give a single answer ; viz., the denial of mental 
causality absolutely precludes the question of moral distinc- 
tions, so far as the mind is concerned. If it be granted that 
volition has its nature of right or wrong in itself, still the ques- 
tion of moral distinction in actions, involving both the fact and 
its grounds, can never be a question, except in bare hypothesis, 
without certain logical conditions or antecedents. One is, that 
the subject should be able to discern between right and wrong. 
It we deny this, as in the case of idiocy or infancy, we preclude 
the moral problem by cutting off its logical antecedent. An- 
other is, that the subject should be the cause of the volition, 
claimed to be virtuous or vicious. What is volition, but that sub- 
ject in a given state? How then can desert of reward or 
punishment attach to the subject on account of the volition, in 
whatever way we explain the fact of its having a moral 
nature, when that volition is absolutely uncaused by the sub- 
ject? The volition abstractly is not the legitimate subject of 
reward or punishment. These ideas attach to the agent, if any 
where. But the being in question is not the agent in any true 
sense by the supposition—the phenomenon takes place in him, 
not by him. Whatever then may be its moral features—in 
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whatever way we derive them; it is certain that they have no sort 
of relation to man as a responsible subject. Volitions and not 
their sequents have a moral nature. We blame a man for willing 
wrong—we praise him for willing right ; but if the wi/ling be no 
effect of his, then it is neither his right, nor his wrong ; if it be 
no effect of any being, then it is neither the right nor wrong 
of any being: in other words, the moral problem is shoved out 
of the universe, as completely as if the phenomenon had never 
been. Who will pretend, on the supposition of an event com- 
ing to pass without any cause, that it could have a moral nature, 
so as to involve any being? If volition be an event coming to 
pass in the mind, without any causality on the part of the mind, 
it is impossible that it should involve that mind in any just lia- 
bilities on its account. There are no data by which to connect 
the two. The fact, that the mind happens to be its theatre, is 
nothing to the purpose ; the case would not be altered, if a fixed 
star had been that theatre. The fact that the mind is capable 
of moral judgments and emotions, does not alter the case, for it 
only makes its misfortune the greater, and its very constitution an 
object for sympathy rather than blame. Besides, all these 
judgments and emotions, take for granted what the theory in 
question denies. The moral problem, therefore, is repealed 
and entirely annihilated, so far as humanity is concerned, by an 
exclusion of one of its logical conditions. This is the reply I 
offer to the view presented by President Edwards. 

5. The position of Dr. Edwards renders both the idea and 
the knowledge of cause a complete impossibility. Conscious- 
ness is the primordial theatre upon and in which the idea of 
cause first takes possession of the human mind. Man must know 
himself, as cause, before he has any idea of any other cause, or 
cause in general. The process of the mind in discovering and 
reasoning upon causes, is not from causes without to the mind 
as cause; it isin a reverse direction. The occasion upon which 
the idea is first suggested to the intelligence, is a specific act of 
causation, which has its beginning, its progress, and its end, in 
the very bosom of the cause itself. That act, upon the instant 
of its being, is intuitively referred to the mind as its cause. This 
primitive cognition is the germ from which proceed all subse- 
quent inductions, deductions, and abstractions on the subject. If 
these positions be denied, then the doctrine of Hume follows: 
that the relation of causation is simply a succession of events. 
He has shown conclusively, that if we look to experience for 
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the idea of cause, (understanding by experience the simple ob- 
servation of things without us by the senses ») We can obtain 
nothing but a simple succession. This is demonstrably not the 
true idea, and therefore there is a defect in the process of dis- 
covery. If we pass to the theatre within, we find that the idea 
becomes a positive intellection of the mind upon a single con- 
dition; i.e. that a self-conscious cause actually originates an 
event in itsown bosom. The idea of cause is not possible upon 
any other condition. A thing must be a cause, and be conscious 
of itself, as such, else it can have no such idea. A man can have 
no conceptic: of a sensation, whether of pleasure or pain, but 
on the condition that that sensation has been a matter of men- 
tal experience. The same is true of thought, of color, etc. Hence, 
if the observation of external things gives us nothing but suc- 

cession, as Hume has shown ; 3 if that succession be not identi- 
cal with the idea of cause, as is certain, it follows that we must 
go to some other theatre for its discovery. What is that thea- 
tre? But one is possible ;—the mind itself. Now can the 
mind discover or receive the idea of cause, when as yet no cause 
has gone into operation and actually caused 2 Plainly not. 
Hence if it has not caused, it can never have the idea, since it 
derives it originally from itself, upon the condition of its own 
causation. Having thus gained the idea, it subsequently gene- 
ralizes it by abstraction, and universalizes it by application to 
the events of the physical world. 

Iam happy in being able to corroborate these views by a re- 
ference to the language of the critical reviewer of Whewell’s 
History and Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences. He says: 
“ The direct personal consciousness of causation which we have, 
when we either exert voluntary force or influence the train of 
our own thoughts, has been much and singularly lost sight of by 
many writers on this subject. Whatever be the essential nature 
of that relation, or whether even it be in all cases the same, we 
are no more left in doubt of its being a real relation when we 
experience this consciousness, than we are of our own reality or 
of that of an external world. When once suggested, as we 
conceive it to be, by such experience, as a kind of mental sensa- 
tion, it is seized and dwelt upon with a force and tenacity which 
strongly indicates its real importance to our knowledge and 
well-being.” American Eclectic, No. 6, Nov. 1841, p. 418. 
This writer was by no means favorable to all the philosophical 
views of Whewell ; yet he speaks of the idea of cause as being 
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first suggested by a certain “experience as a kind of mental sen- 
sation.’ Now what is that experience + te“ ithe direct per- 
sonal consciousness of causation which we have,” when we our- 
selves cause. This is identical with the above view of the ge- 
nesis of the idea. It is the ground of Victor Cousin; it is with- 
out doubt the true ground. It has been frequently charged 
against Locke, that he taught a different view ; that he laid the 
basis of the sensual school of philosophy. In Book IL Chap. 
XXVI. Sect. I. he inclines very clearly to the sensual origin of 
the idea; but in the same Book, Chap. XXI. Sect. IV. he indi- 
catesa different origin of the idea. So that all that can be justly 
charged upon Locke i is, that he was not consistent with himself. 

How then stands the position of Dr. Edwards, that the mind 
cannot possibly be the cause of its own acts, its own volitions ? 
In the following attitude, viz., that the indispensable condition 
of having the idea of cause, some fact of causation by the cause 
so having the idea, does not proceed from, and is not originated 
by the cause. The idea must first be suggested by a “ direct 
personal consciousness” of our own causation, and yet it is not 
possible that we should ever have any such consciousness, for it 
is not possible that we should ever cause any thing upon the 
theatre of consciousness! It would be gratifying to know 
whence Dr. Edwards derived his notion of cause, upon which 
he reasons so largely, and with so much ability. One feels a 
little temptation to fly to the transcendentalism of Innate Ideas, 
created by God, stored away in the mind, sluinbering in some 
dormitory of the soul, existing in full perfection, prior to all 
mental action, and ready to be evolved as chance may direct. 
Indeed Dr. Edwards ought to have disallowed the idea of cause 
altogether. Upon the hypothesis that the mind originates none 
of its own changes, the idea is an impossibility ; and the posi- 
tion of Dr. Edwards is a branch of this general hypothesis. 

6. This position is against the consciousness and common 
sense of the world.—If it be a dictate of philosophy to adopt 
it, it certainly is not one of common sense. The remarks of 
Dr. Price on this subject are so appropriate, that I shall take the 
liberty to transcribe them. He says: “ A being who cannot act 
at all, most certainly cannot act well or ill, virtuously or vi- 
ciously. Now so far as it is true of a being that he acts, so far 
he must himself be the cause of the action, and therefore not 
necessarily determined to act. Let any one try to put a sense 
on the expressions, J will, I act ; which is consistent with sup- 
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posing, that the volition or action proceeds not from myself, but 
from somewhat else. Virtue supposes determination, and deter- 
mination supposes a determiner ; and a determiner that deter- 
mines not himself is a palpable contradiction. Determination 
requires an efficient cause. If this cause is the being himself, | 
plead for no more. If not, then it is no longer Ais determina- 
tion; that is, he is no longer the determiner but the motive, or 
whatever else any one will please to assign as the cause of the 
determination. To ask, what effects our determination, is the 
very same with asking, who did a thing, after being informed 
that such a one did it. In short, who must not feel the absur- 
dity of saying: my volitions are produced by a foreign cause, 
that is, are not mine ?”’ Price on Morals, Lond. edition, 1758, p. 
315,316. When unsophisticated minds say that a man wills, 
they mean that he does the willing ; is its cause. No one dreams 
of any other construction, till philosophy, in her effort to make 
the subject clearer, envelopes it in darkness. How the man 
causes is never asked—it can never be answered; but this does 
not invalidate the reality of his being the cause. The advocates 
of necessity are constantly falling into these popular modes of 
expression. They say, the mind determines ; they say also, 
that motive determines. What do they mean? Not the same 
thing by the two affirmations. Mind determines, as it is the sub- 
ject of volition ; motive determines, as it is the cause of volition. 


IV. Whether Motive be the Cause of Volition? 


The fourth chapter of the Dissertation is devoted to the con- 
sideration of “ Motives and their Influence.” This chapter 
abounds with numerous strictures upon the views of Dr. West, 
Dr. Clarke, and others. On the justice of these criticisms we 
offer no opinion. What is the ground taken by Dr. Edwards, 
as respects the relation of motive to volition? This is the 
question before us; and let us proceed to hear and examine 
his answer. 

1, He maintains that motives have influence in the produc- 
tion of volitions, and charges his opponents with great inconsis- 
tency in admitting this point, and yet denying moral necessity. 
President Edwards insisted that motives can be causes only as 
they have influence, although he had admitted that an antece- 
dent might be cause, even if it had no “ positive influence.”’ In 
the first part of this position the son is true to the system of the 
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father. As did the father, so does the son maintain, that unless 
the strongest motive determine the volition to be thus rather 
than otherwise, there is no cause for the volition. Having 
adopted the definition of motive given by the Elder Edwards, he 
says: “ Now if any act of choice be without motive in this sense, 
it is absolutely without a cause,” p. 372. It is not necessary 
to enlarge on this point, since Edwards, and all his defenders, 
are ready to grant it in the fullest degree. 

2. He farther asserts, that motives comprehend the entire and 
whole cause of volition ; not only that they have influence, but 
all the influence in the way of cause, which is concerned in the 
production of volition. This is no misrepresentation of the 
ground which he assumes and endorses in at least one passage : 
“ An act of choice, without a motive in the large sense of mo- 
tive, as defined by President Edwards, is an event without a 
cause. For every cause of volition is included in President Ed- 
wards’s definition of motive. ‘ By motive,’ says he,‘ I mean 
the whole of that which moves, excites, or invites the mind to 
volition, whether it be one thing singly, or many things con- 
junctly.’ Accordingly in his further explanation of his idea of 
motive, he mentions all agreeable objects and views, all reasons 
and arguments, and all internal biases and tempers which have a 
tendency to volition; i. e. every cause or occasion of volition. 
And if an immediate divine influence, or any other extrinsic in- 
fluence be the cause of volition, it may be called a mofive in the 
same sense that a bias is,” p. 372. Now it will be observed, 
that in “ every cause or occasion of volition,’ Dr. Edwards does 
not include the volition itself, for this is the effect; neither does 
he include the mind, for this he denies. “The whole of that 
which moves, excites, or invites the mind to volition, compre- 
hends the whole idea of motive; the whole idea of motive com- 
prehends every cause of volition, so that if volition be without 
motive, it is without any cause.” This is plain English. Had 
Dr. Edwards dropped his pen at this point, we should infer that 
he never supposed any other cause.—But let us hear him still 
farther. 

3. He states, defines and defends the doctrine of “ the infal- 
lible connection between motive and volition.” He says—“ By 
infallible connection between motive and volition, we mean that 
volition never takes place without some motive, reason, or cause 
of its existence, either in the views of the mind of him who is 
the subject of the volition, in the disposition, bias or appetite of 
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his mind or body, or from the influence of some extrinsic agent,” 
P. 344. The infallible connection here spoken of, is a connec- 
tion between one thing and another, without which the first 
never exists:—this is its distinctive characteristic. This con- 
nection as applied to the subject under discussion is between 
“ volition” and “some motive, reason or cause ”—al!l these 
three terms being used synonymously. The theatre where this 
“‘ motive, reason or cause” is to be sought, lies in “the views 
of the mind,” or “ its disposition, bias, or appetite ”’—or “ the 
influence of some extrinsic agent.” In arguing this point on 
yage 346, he asks, if this connection be not. “a connection jist 
as infallible as that between cause and effect 2” It is not unly 
as infallible, but upon his own showing it is the very connection 
itself, and the only connection as an effect, which volition ever 
has, so far as we have yet presented the views of Dr. Edwards. 
In every specific volition he maintained that the connection is Le- 
tween that volition and the strongest “ motive, reason or cause.’ 

A full exposition of this doctrine must be postponed until | 
examine another part of his scheme, the introduction of which 
now would confuse the order of discussion. In passing, I wish 
the reader specially to notice a particular view, that is very 
common among writers on the side of necessity; viz. that 
when one thing wi'l not exist without another thing, the relation 
of cause and ‘effect exists between these two things. Had Dr. 
Edwards simply said, that the infallible connection is between 
volition and some cause, without defining the cause, his op po- 
nents could not have disagreed with him. But his argument is, 
that motive is that without which volition will not exist by the 
concession of his opponents and the verdict of common sense ; 
—hence he infers the truth of moral necessity, or the infallible 
connection between motive as the cause, and volition as its 
effect. This reasoning assumes, that when one thing will not 
exist without another, the two are related as cause and effect. 
Let us try this assumption for a moment. Space is that with- 
out which body will not exist ; therefore space is a cause of its 
existence. The position of a body in the line of another mov- 
ing body is that without which the first will not move; there- 
fore the position, simple vis inertia is a cause of the motion. 
The existence of an agent is that without which he cannot sin; 
therefore the existence is a cause of sin. The reality of moral 
distinctions is that without which wrong cannot be; therefore 
the reality is a cause of the wrong. These enthymemes might 
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be multiplied to any extent. President Day saw the difficulty 
of this assumption. He says—‘ Every material substance must 
occupy a certain portion of space. But space has nothing to 
do in bringing matter into existence. It is not in the proper 
sense the cause of matter. A body cannot move except in 
space. But space though a condition of the motion is not the 
cause.” See his Examination of Edwards, p. 33. Who must 
not feel the unsoundness of the assumption in view of these 
illustrations? To confound a condition, even though it be infal- 
lible, a sine qua non, with cause, is a great mistake in philoso- 
phy ; it has done much to embarrass this discussion, and give 
an air of triumph to one side of the question. 

If it be said that cause is to be taken in this general sense, 
and that it is so used by the advocates of necessity, I reply, that 
some things must then be included under the idea, which have 
not, and cannot have the nature of cause. Whatever space 
may be, let any man invest it with the idea of cause if he can. 
Non-existence of a thing is the logical condition of its creation, 
—that without which its creation cannot be. Is non-existence 
therefore a cause of its creation? Those who would use cause 
in so large a sense, cannot have explored their own conscious- 
ness on this subject. It is a serious error in classification by 
which the same term is appropriated to two ideas, between 
which there is nothing in common. No one can complete the 
idea of cause without that of power; and the idea of power is 
not possible without the idea of a subject in which it inheres. 
Remove these conceptions, and you have no cause—that which 
does not exist, and which has no power, certainly cannot be 
cause. How different these conceptions from that without 
which some other thing will not be! 

4. But let us proceed with the work of interpretation :— 
Dr. Edwards denies that the mind is the efficient cause of voli- 
tion ; and we now propose to show that he makes the same de- 
nial in regard to motive. Hear what he says :—* I do not pre- 
tend that motives are the efficient causes of volition.” —* When 
we assert, that volition is determined by motive, we mean not 
that motive is the efficient cause of it,” p. 344.—“ For moral 
necessity is a mere previous certainty of a moral action; and 
this is no more the efficient cause of the action, than the per- 
suasive motive, which is the occasion of an action,” p. 375.— 
“ If it should be said, that motive in this case is not the efficient 
cause of the action or doing, this is granted,” p. 381. 
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The reader who recurs to the ground over which we have 
already passed, is hardly prepared to expect such concessions 
from the pen of Dr. Edwards. As yet we have no efficient 
cause of volition. Mind is not ; and he now tells us, that motive 
isnot. Does he mean to leave the ground without such a cause ? 
At the proper time we shall see. 

It is very manifest, that Dr. Edwards contradicts himself, in 
the positions which he takes in regard to motive. But little 
skill in dialectics will be needed to convict him of self-contra- 
diction. Standing on the platform raised by the Elder Edwards, 
he tells us, that “ every cause of volition is included in President 
Edwards’s definition of motive ;” and yet he says, that motives 
are not the efficient causes of volition. Now “ every cause of 
volition ” must mean all cause. The term is fully distributed. 
What follows, when we compare his two positions? That in 
“every cause”? of an event, the efficient cause is not implied. 
Surely Dr. Edwards could not have thought of one passage 
when he wrote the other; they make a palpable contradiction, 
not the less real, because they are found in separate parts of his 
work. What is an efficient cause, if it be not found under the 
category of “ every cause” of an event? It may be said that 
Dr. Edwards uses the word motive in two senses in the differ- 
ent passages, which seem to contradict each other ; that when 
speaking of motive as inclusive of “ every cause,” he meant the 
efficient cause also; but when denying the efficiency of motive, 
he uses the term in a more limited sense. My reply is, that Dr. 
Edwards has not said a word to indicate any such intention, and 
no man, in the absence of all evidence, has a right to assume it 
for him. 

Again, these positions are not consistent, in view of the defi- 
nition of cause which he adopts. That definition is intended to 
be so broad as to include all cause ; it is the only one given in 
his dissertation; it is substantially the one adopted by every 
writer on the side of necessity. It is “ any antecedent, with 
which a consequent event is so connected, that it truly belongs 
to the reason, why the proposition which affirms that event, 1s 
true ; whether it has any positive influence or not.” Motive he 
holds to be such an antecedent, and therefore it is a cause of 
volition. The phrase, infallible connection belween motive and 
volition, is but another form of asserting this very doctrine of 
antecedence, as stated in the definition of cause. Now observe, 
that the doctrine of such antecedence contains the necessarian 
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doctrine of cause ; infallible connection is but another mode of 
stating this doctrine of antecedence ; and yet Dr. Edwards says, 
that motives are not efficient causes of volition, although he 
maintains the fact of infallible connection, and although this 
connection exhausts the whole necessarian idea of cause. The 
result is, that efficient cause is not included in the only definition 
he gives of cause; or the word efficient has no meaning ; or 
infallible connection is the relation of efficient causation, which 
Dr. Edwards denies, by having said that motives are not effi- 
cient causes, although infallibly connected with volitions, Nei- 
ther horn of this dilemma will be sufficient to save his consis- 
tency ; he does not agree with himself at all times any more 
really than with his opponents. 

His positions, when thus brought together, make out a system 
of incongruous and repellant elements. At one time, motive 
exhausts the whole cause ; at another, it does not. Both can- 
not be true ; motive cannot be the whole cause, without being 
the efficient cause. For the purposes of this review, it is not 
necessary to go into a full account of the relation between mo- 
tive and volition ; my design having been to show that Dr. Ed- 
wards’s account of the matter is not satisfactory, and prepare the 
way for introducing another of his positions, which closes up 
the whole question of the causation of volition. The reviewer 
agrees with the reviewed in the denial, that motive is the effi- 
cient cause of volition. What is the ¢rue nature of the relation 
of motive in the sense of an antecedent, whether subjective or 
objective, to the resulting act of an agent, presents one of the 
gravest and most difficult questions in philosophy. It is no place 
for hasty assumptions, for vague and doubtful terminology. All 
agree that the relation is not identical with that of the mind. 
The advocate of necessity describes the two relations under the 
epithet “ determines ;” but he does not after all identify the re- 
lations, for in one case he means that motive determines in the 
sense of causing, and in the other, that the mind determines in 
the sense of being the subject of a change, not caused by itself. 
His opponent uses the word “ determines ”’ in a more definite 
sense ; by it he means that the mind causes the volition, and in 
this sense he denies that motive defermines. Both agree that 
the relation of motive to volition, and that of the mind to it are 
not the same: they disagree in the account which they give of 
the difference ; here hinges the subject matter of the whole con- 
troversy. The advocate of necessity seems to me to have lost 
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sight of a very important point in his whole process of argu- 
ment, i. e. that the phenomenon, for which he assigns motive as 
a cause, has its existence in the bosom of an agent, the incompe- 
tency of which agent to cause that very phenomenon, tt will not 
do to assume. He reasons in regard to motive, just as he rea- 
sons in regard to other causes, that act upon simple recipients 
of efficiency. Now suppose the mind to be something more 
than a mere recipient ; and the whole subject is placed in a new 
attitude, and all the previous logic is set afloat. The nature of 
the mind itself, the nature of its relation to its own acts, form 
very material inquiries—inquiries of the first importance in de- 
ciding upon the nature of the relation of other things to those 
mental acts. The very definition which is given of motive is a 
petitio principit. “ By motive, I mean the whole of that which 
moves,” etc. Here it is assumed, that the thing intended is 
something “ which moves ;” then that something is called mo- 
tive. This begs the whole question, and decides a controversy 
by the mere force of a definition. Would not the logical course 
be, to define the thing without involving the matter in dispute, 
and then prove that the disputed characteristic holds true of that 
thing? This would place the question upon fair and open 
ground. The nature of mind, and of so much of motive as is 
undisputed, would come up for examination, and in the opinion 
of the writer a very different theory from that of moral necessity 
would be the result. It would be found exceedingly difficult to 
invent media by which to connect the predicate of necessity 
with motive as its subject. I indicated to the reader the design 
of not going extensively into this subject ; 1 must therefore leave 
it, and pass on to the next inquiry— 


V. Whether God be the Cause of Human Volitions ? 


Having admitted that motive is not, and denied that mind is, 
the efficient cause of volition, Dr. Edwards says, “ He who es- 
tablished the laws of nature, so called, is the primary cause of 
all things. What is meant by efficient cause in any case, in 
which an effect is produced according to established laws ? For 
instance, what is the efficient cause of the sensation of heat from 
fire? If it be answered, fire is the efficient cause; I also an- 
swer that motive is the efficient cause of the volition and doing 
aforesaid. If it be said that the Great First Cause is the efficient 
cause of the sensation of heat, the same Great Agent is the effi- 
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cient cause of volition in the same way, by a general law estab- 
lishing a connection between motives and volitions ; as there is 
a connection between fire in certain situations, and the sensation 
of heat,” p. 381. “The cause, or series of causes, which is 
implied in the idea, that volition is an effect, is so far from ex- 
cluding the first cause, and any efficient cause, as Dr. West says, 
that it inevitably leads to the first cause, and implies, that there 
is an efficient cause of all volition in creatures, as well as of 
every thing else, short of the first cause,” p. 385. “ We say, 
that fire is the cause of the sensation of heat ; that rain and sun- 
shine are the causes of vegetation, etc. Yet they are no more 
than the stated antecedents. In the same sense motives, accord- 
ing to Dr. West (to which sense Dr. E. assents) are causes of 
volitions. Besides, all second causes are the effects of the first 
cause. Therefore ultimately, volitions are effects of the Great 
First Cause,” p. 393. In speaking of moral necessity as consti- 
tuted by God, he says, “ that the connection between all causes 
and effects, and particularly the connection between motives and 
volitions, is established by the same Supreme agent,” p. 439. 
Here we have Dr. Edwards’s theory of the Will, traced to its 
last analysis. He explains the philosophical ground of the fact 
of infallible connection between motives and volitions, on which 
he insists. This fact is a stated order of sequence ; its existence 
demands an efficient cause. That cause is neither the prior nor 
posterior terms of the sequence ; neither is it the mind in which the 
sequence occurs. Fire is nothing but the stated antecedent of the 
sensation of heat ; so motive is infallibly connected with volition ; 
this is but the invariable concomitancy of two things. The mo- 
tive is nothing but the anterior of two connected terms; it is not 
the cause of its chronological position as an antecedent. Where 
lies the efficiency by which the connection is established? Dr. 
Edwards tells us that it lies solely and simply with the Great 
First Cause. God is the cause, and the only real cause of the 
event. All causes but the First are only modes of causation by 
the First. In relation to volition, neither motive nor mind is the 
cause ; God is its sole cause. This divine cause causes, by 
what is termed “a general Jaw.” What then is “a general 
law?” It is not itself a cause; it is the affirmation of an uni- 
versal and invariable rule of divine causation. All the count- 
less volitions of men are produced and caused by God, not in 
the sense that he created, sustains and gives men power to cause 
them, for this last idea Dr. Edwards rejects; but in the sense 
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that he efficiently causes them, not in Himself as their subject, 
but in human minds as their subject. The phrases, “ infallible 
connection” and “ general law” simply state the rule of this divine 
causation ; i. e. when what is called motive is presented to the 
mind, then God invariably causes the resulting volition ; this con- 
stitutes the connection or law ; the connection is infallible, in vir- 
tue of the infallible and constant causative energy of the Deity. 

This is the theory to which Dr. Edwards finally comes. It 
has the merit of being simple. _Man is created by God capable 
of a modification called volition, not of originating it, but of 
being in it. What is termed motive is an infallible antecedent 
of this mental state. The connection is not the cause of itself; 
neither are the terms its cause. God is the cause by “ a gene- 
ral Jaw ;” that Jaw is but the universal rule according to which 
God causes. This is the whole theory. We see precisely the 
relative positions of mind, motive, and the First Cause. Stated 
in a single sentence, it would be, that God is the sole cause of 
every human volition. 

This theory has the merit of being a logical deduction from 
the system of Dr. Edwards. The system of moral necessity 
must in the end terminate at this point. Others may not have 
pursued it so far; but they differ from Dr. Edwards in being 
either less candid or less logical. If the logical condition of 
the mind’s being a cause of any thing be, that it should be ina 
state of willing, it obviously cannot be the cause of the willing. 
If we turn to the antecedents of the willing, it is obvious that 
their connection with it cannot be self- constituted, self-originated ; 
that upon strict analysis they cannot be the real cause. The mind 
travels on, and in its very next step arrives at the First Cause who 
established this connection, and is therefore the only real cause 
of volition. Here itstops; here ends moral necessity as a theory 
of the will; to this point it must always come. It is sometimes 
covered by a cloud of words, but analysis will always bring 
you to the goal. The speculator may go on, and undertake the 
difficult task of philosophizing upon the divine volitions, which 
cause the human. He has entered a new field of inquiry; he 
cannot find another cause before the First to meet the wants of 
his philosophy. We do not propose to pursue him there. 

Again, this theory is substantially identical with the philoso- 
phical doctrine of Dr. Emmons. His was the scheme of Divine 
Efficiency. He, however, never contended that the Divine Agent 
caused volitions without any connection with motives. He says, 
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* Accordingly, when he works in us both to will and to do, he 
first exhibits motives before our minds, and excites us to act 
voluntarily in the view of the motives exhibited. And in thus 
acting voluntarily in the view of motives presented to us, we 
exercise the most perfect liberty, or moral freedom. For we 
can frame no higher idea of moral freedom than acting volun- 
tarily, or just as we please in the view of motives.”” Emmons’s 
Works, Vol, IV. p. 351. Here the doctrine of infallible connec- 
tion, or co-presence of motives is allowed, and the necessarian 
idea of liberty is presented with perfect accuracy. The reader, 
however, must not suppose, that when Dr. Emmons speaks of 
men as acting voluntarily, he meant to admit that men cause 
their own volitions; he meant just what Dr. Edwards did, i. e. 
that men are the subjects of volitions. His doctrine was, that 
God is the efficient cause of every human volition, whether good 
or bad. This we have seen to be the position of Dr. Edwards. 
Dr. Emmons openly avows, that God causes the wrong as really 
as he does the good volitions of men. This has contributed to 
render his system odious. Against Emmonsism numerous caveats 
have been put on record. But what is it? Nothing but the 
system of necessity in real life. It is not to be blamed for the 
inference, for the fault lies in the premises. Dr. Edwards 
comes to the generic conclusion: Dr. Emmons affirms it in both 
of its specific branches, in relation to the bad, as well as the 
good volitions of men. 

Pantheism is a term deservedly in bad repute among Chris- 
tian philosophers. The term to a Greek scholar suggests its 
own definition. Of Pantheism there have been various exposi- 
tions or schemes, which have been united by one common 
feature, i. e. that God is the only cause in the universe. Now 
let it be granted, for perhaps it is true, that all physical causa- 
tion is by divine efficiency ; that in reality a physical cause is 
not a cause at all, but a mere vehicle or mode of divine 
efficiency. Is this true also of the phenomena of the mind? 
Dr. Edwards’s answer is unambiguous. What follows? That 
of all the events of this world, there is not, never was, and never 
can be but one cause, and that cause is the First Cause. Gene- 
ralize this position, and you have a Pantheism that sweeps over 
the universe. It matters not whether you metaphysically con- 
found the essence of God with other things, or distinguish 
between the two; one thing is certain, that there is but one 
cause, 
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Again, this position of Dr. Edwards, besides being liable to 
all the difficulties mentioned in relation to his denial of mental 
causation, states many others equally formidable in a new 
direction. Upon his hypothesis a divine government is possi- 
ble; the events of that government may be certain; but the 
distinction between a physical and a moral government is an- 
nihilated, and the essential incidents of the latter are totally 
swept away. A moral government is not possible unless it be 
applied to agents. But an agent that causes nothing, no mod- 
ification of itself, and consequently none beyond itself, all the 
modifications and changes of which are caused by the first cause, 
is not only a contradiction, but at war with common sense. The 
subject of these modifications may be called a mental subject ; 
it does not therefore approximate to the idea of a cause or an 
agent; it is no agent in any correct sense. Leibnitz in his 
Theodicea, called the mind a “spiritual automaton.” What 
if it be spiritual? Does it come any nearer being an agent ? 
Certainly not on this account. To set up a government of com- 
mands, rewards, and punishments, over a being that causes no 
phenomenon within himself, and none without himself ; to make 
that being immortal, and endow him with the susceptibility of 
eternal pain; to make his destiny, whether of joy or wo, de- 
pendent on certain phenomena passing within him, to which he 
contributes nothing as cause, any more than if he did not exist; 
this contradicts all our notions of justice; it is a farce, which, 
if not so solemn, might be treated with ridicule. Between this 
supposition and atheism there is little ground of preference. 
The only just foundation for administering rewards and punish- 
ments, is the rightness or wrongness inherent in moral actions. 
But if a being cannot act at all, then it is manifest that he can 
act neither right nor wrong. If he cannot cause, then he cannot 
act, for no man can separate the idea of causing from the idea 
of acting. The remarks of Pere Buffier on this point are wor- 
thy of being mentioned : “ For if it be a cause, it has an effect, 
and every thing that has an effect of course acts ; as to act and 
to have an effect is precisely the same thing.” “ The action as im- 
pressed on or received by any being is called passion ; and as 
received in an intelligent being who produces it himself, is 
termed act.” Buffier’s First Truths, p. 225,229. If we deny 
that the mind acts in this sense, we deny action altogether; we 
might as well then go to the theory of Dr. Harteley, and generate 
all mental states upon the mechanical principle of vibrations. 
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Whatever causes, acts, and vice versa; it must begin and ori- 

inate the primordial movement, so far as it does either. As 
in the theory of Malebranche in respect to sensation, it may 
have historical occasions ; but after all, the efficiency to begin 
action or causation must be in itself, or that which is said to 
act does not in fact act at all. If volitions then are not caused 
by us as well as in us, the hypothesis of moral government as 
exercised over us, is an absurdity. No man can reconcile the 
two suppositions without interlocking them by another absurdity 
equal to the one in question. 

It is farther to be observed, that moral evil is in the world. 
The question has been started, Who is the sinner? It has been 
urged against the Edwardean scheme, that the divine author- 
ship of sin would be the true answer to this question. Both 
the son and the father deny this consequence: “ If by the au- 
thor of sin be meant the sinner, the agent, or actor of sin, or the 
doer of a wicked thing,” they tell us, that God is not the author 
of sin, but man is. This by itself looks very well ; is sound both 
in philosophy and theology. But the question is, How could 
Dr. Edwards hold such language after divesting the reputed 
sinner of all causality in the matter, and investing the entire 
causality with God in the same matter? I confess myself un- 
able to see. That which is no cause is not a “doer” of any 
thing, and of course, not of a “ wicked thing,” and certainly is 
not the sinner or the author of sin. This absolutely forecloses 
so much of the question as pertains to man’s authorship of sin; 
he is rendered incapable of sinning ; the doing of a “ wicked 
thing” is not and never can be Ais doing. One of two suppo- 
sitions must fellow: either there is no moral evil in the world, 
or if there is, God is the sole agent of that moral evil, by being 
the sole cause of the volitions, of which it is the predicate. 
The first is contrary to Scripture and experience; the second 
supposition can be entertained by no consistent theist. There 
is some defect in an argument which necessitates the existence 
of such a dilemma. It lies in the position, that God is the sole 
and efficient cause of every volition. This is a very unpropitious 
world for such a theory; there is too much sin in it; it might 
do better in heaven. If it be said that this is the best account 
which can be given of the existence of moral evil, my 
answer is, that the position is not true, and if it were, then we 
had better have no account than to have this. If it be said, that 
man is the author of sin, as he is the subject of the wicked voli- 
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tion; I ask, in what sense is God its author? In the sense 
that he is the cause of it, although not its subject. Now which 
idea comes the nearest to proper authorship ; to have a change 
wrought in a being by another, or to be the being who works 
and causes that change? The former is all that Dr. Edwards 
can predicate of man; the latter he must predicate of the Deity, 
to be consistent. He is logically shut up to this very point ; 
there is no getting away from it; he must accept the necessary 
deduction of his own system, or abandon the system. The idea 
may be dressed in milder and more palatable terms; but it is 
still there—the latent poison penetrates the whole scheme. 

Ihave now completed the outline of thought which was pro- 
posed in the commencement of this Article. If the discussion 
has been somewhat prolix, I have only to say, that it grew out 
of the nature of the subject. Charges made upon a writer by 
the wholesale system, without appealing to his own language, 
are very likely to do injustice to his views. Hence I have 
sought to discuss no position as being that of Dr. Edwards, 
without first showing that such was the fact. Both in state- 
ment and argument I have endeavored to do justice to his views. 
That he did much to carry this question upon one side, is very 
freely granted. The whole subject, however, which the father 
and the son were supposed to have settled, is destined to be 
placed a second time in the crucible. Perhaps a second Ed- 
wards will immortalize himself on the side which the first de- 
fended ; and possibly a greater than Dr. Clarke is yet to untie 
the Gordian knot, which has long been the puzzle of philo- 
sophers. The intellectual world will probably settle down on 
a system, in many respects at least, unlike that of Edwards. In 
its present form it cannot survive the investigation of present 
and coming generations. Whether it will be succeeded by a 
system having more merits and fewer faults, remains to be 
seen. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


Tus Pvstications or THe American Tract Society. 


By Rev W. R. Williams, D. D., Pastor of the Amity-street Baptist Church, New-York. 


The Christian Library, 45 vols., 400 pages each. The Evan- 
gelical Fanuly Library, 15 volumes. The Youth’s Christian 
Library, 40 volumes. 


Tue American Tract Society has been for years a fami- 
liar and cherished name with our churches. But many, even 
of intelligent Christians, have probably scarce made themselves 
conversant with its varied publications, or considered duly 
the influence it was likely to wield over the religious liter- 
ature of our own and other lands. They have thought, per- 
haps, of the Institution as furnishing a few excellent Tracts in 
the form of loose pamplets, and supposed these, with some chil- 
dren’s books, to constitute the entire sum of its issues; while, in 
truth, the Society, noiselessly following the beckonings of Divine 
Providence, has been led to undertake the publication of 
volumes, and to furnish libraries for Christian churches, schools, 
and households. These heedless observers have thought of it 
mostly in connection with a few favorite Tracts written in our 
own vernacular Janguage; while, in fact, the Society has 
come to be engaged in the circulation of books and Tracts in 
more tongues than the richest Polyglott comprises, and is ex- 
tending its operations through lands more numerous and remote 
than any one probably of the most widely-travelled of its 
readers has ever traversed. The moral and intellectual char- 
acter of the religious literature thus widely diffused deserves 
some thoughts.* 


* It was made recently the subject of examination. At a 
special meeting of the Society and its friends, convened in the 
city of New-York a few months since, several subjects were 
presented for consideration, as bearing on the character, plans, 
and duties of the Society. Amongst these was “ THE EVANGE- 
LICAL CHARACTER OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY, AND THEIR 
ADAPTATION TO THE WANTS OF THE PRESENT GENERATION OF MAN- 
KIND, AT HOME AND ABROAD.” Upon the subject so assigned to 
the writer, the following remarks were prepared. 
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The various publications of the Society in our own land, if 
we include its issues of every form and size, fiom the handbil] 
and the broad sheet, up to the bound volume, already number 
one thousand. In foreign lands it aids in issuing nearly twice 
that number, written in some one hundred of the different Jan- 
guages and dialects of the earth. Amongst ourselves, in the 
seventeen years of its existence, it has already, by sale or gift, 
scattered broad-cast over the whole face of the land, in our 
churches and Sabbath-schools, through our towns and villages, 
among the neglected, in the lanes of our large cities, where 
misery retires to die, and vice to shelter itself from the eye of 
day, and amidst the destitute, sparsely sprinkled over our wide 
frontiers, where the ministry has scarce followed, and the church 
can scarce gather the scattered inhabitants, some two millions 
of books and some sixty millions of Tracts. This is no ordinary 
influence. It must find its way into nearly every vein and 
artery of the body politic. Whether it be of a pure and health- 
ful character, is an inquiry of grave moment to the churches 
who sustain this enterprise, and to the country which receives 
this literature. If baneful, it is a grievous wrong to the com- 
munity ; if merely inert and useless, it is a fraud committed 
upon the benevolence of the churches. 

I. Whether these publications deserve the confidence of Chris- 
tians, may be ascertained by the answer which is given to one 
question: Do THey preach Jesus CurisT AND HIM CRUCIFIED ? 
He must be the theme of every successful ministry, whether 
preaching from the pulpit or through the press. The blessing 
of God’s Spirit is promised only to the exaltation of the Son of 
God, the Saviour of the world. ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw 
all men unto me.” When Paul describes the peculiarities of 
his own successful ministry—a ministry that shook the nations 
—a ministry that carried the blazing torch of its testimony from 
Iilyricum to Spain, he compresses these into a very brief space. 
He was determined to know nothing but Christ Jesus and him 
crucified. In Christ he found the motive which stimulated all 
his fervid and untiring activity, and the model upon which was 
moulded every excellence of his character. ‘To me to live is 
Christ.”” Only so far as the issues of this Society cherish this 
same principle does it ask, and only so far can it deserve, from 
the churches of our Lord Jesus Christ, that cordial support and 
that large extension of its labors which it solicits at the hands 
of the religious community. 
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And not only is it necessary to the success of such ministry 
of the press, that it should make the crucified Saviour the great 
theme of its teachings; it should also present this theme, as far 
as possible, in a scriptural manner. By this we mean, not a 
mere iteration of the words of sacred writ, but that the mind of 
the writer should be so imbued with the spirit of the Scripture, 
and so possessed by its doctrines, and so haunted by its imagery 
and illustrations, as to present, naturally and earnestly, the great 
truths of the scheme of salvation, in that proportion and with 
those accompaniments which are found in the inspired volume. 
His thoughts must all be habited, as far as it may be, in the 
garb, and breathe the spirit of that only book to which we can 
ascribe unmingled truth. 

That the works of the American Tract Society are thus evan- 
gelical in their character, would seem scarce needing froof, 
since none, as far as we know, have yet questioned it. Amid 
the fierce and embittered controversies, from which the church 
has never been exempt, (and certainly not in our own times,) we 
know not that any, among the several bodies of Christians 
generally recognized as evangelical, have arisen to impugn in 
this respect the character of the Society’s issues. This has not 
been because these books have been secretly circulated. They 
have been found everywhere, dropped in the highway and 
lodged in the pastor’s study, distributed in the nursery, the rail- 
car, the steam-boat, and the stage-coach, as well as exposed on 
the shelves of the book-store, and they have challenged the in- 
vestigation of all into whose hands they have come. Denomi- 
nations of Christians, divided from each other by varying views 
as to the discipline and polity of the church of Christ, and even 
holding opposite sentiments as to some of the more important 
doctrines of the Gospel, have yet agreed in recognizing in these 
publications the great paramount truths of that Gospel, and 
have co-operated long, liberally, and harmoniously, in their dis- 
tribution and use. ; 

The names of the authors whose volumes are found in friendly 
juxtaposition, standing side by side on the shelves of the libra- 
ries the Society has provided for the Christian household and 
schoo], seem to furnish another strong pledge to the same effect. 
Doddridge, Baxter, Edwards, Owen, Flavel, and Bunyan, are 
names that seem to belong less to any one division of the Chris- 
tian host than to the whole family of Christ. They are the 
current coin of the church, which have passed so freely from 
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hand to hand, that the minuter superscription of the sects to 
which they may have belonged, the denominational imprint, 
seems to have been worn away in the wide, unquestioned cir- 
culation they have received. And they have been acknow- 
ledged by evangelical believers, wherever the English language 
and literature have gone, as faithful and most powerful preachers 
of the Gospel of Christ. They have received higher attestation 
even than that of having their “ praise” thus “in all the 
churches.” The Head of the church has not withholden his 
benediction and imprint. The influence of His Spirit has long 
and largely rested on the written labors of these his servants; 
and, while the authors themselves have been in the grave, their 
works are yet following them in lengthening and widening 
trains of usefulness. Multitudes have been converted, and 
thousands of others have traced to these books their own growth 
in Christian holiness. Some of these writers were, while upon 
the earth, not inactive or unsuccessful as preachers with the 
living voice; yet it may be questioned whether all the seals of 
their living ministry would equal the tithe of the seals which 
God has continued to set to their posthumous ministry in the 
volumes they have bequeathed to the world and the church. 

II. But how far are they adapted to the wants of THE PRESENT 
GENERATION OF MANKIND? We know that in the varying tastes 
and habits of society, and its ever-shifting currents of feeling, 
new channels of thought are scooped out, and new forms of 
expression become popular; and the writer whose compositions 
present not these forms and move not in these channels, may 
find himself deserted as obsolete. His works are consigned to 
the unmolested and dusty shelves of the antiquarian, while other 
and fresher rivals grasp the sceptre of popularity and usefulness 
that has passed from bis hands. New conditions of society and 
new institutions also, may require another style of address and 
another train of instruction than those which, once indeed, were 
most salutary and seasonable, but are so no longer. If other 
classes of literature become antiquated, and the old give place 
to the new, may it not be so with religious literature ? may it 
not be so with much of the literature from which the American 
Tract Society is seeking to supply the Christians of the present 
age ? 

1, What then are the wants of the present age? Religion, it 
should be remembered, if true, must be in its great principles 
unchangeable, and the same in all eras of the world’s history. 
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“Can length of years on God himself exact, 
And make that fiction which was once a fact 2” 


A revelation, from its source and the nature of its contents, pos- 
sesses, therefore, a fixedness and constancy that can belong to 
no science of merely human origin. The Bible stands apart 
from all the literature of man’s devising, as a book never to be 
superseded—susceptible of no amendment, and never to be 
made obsolete whilst the world stands. The book of the world’s 

Creator and the worid’s Governor, the record of the world’s 
history and the world’s duty, the world’s sii and the world’s 
salvation, it will endure while that world lasts, and continue to 
claim its present authority as long as that government over the 
present world may continue. Religious works, therefore, the 
more profoundly they are imbued with the spirit of the Bible, 
will the more nearly partake of its indestructibility. Hence 
the Confessions of Augustine, written so many centuries ago, are 
not yet an obsolete book, nor can be while the human heart 
and the Christian religion continue the same that they now are. 
In their religious literature, the church and the world in the 
nineteenth century must, therefore, in most respects, have the 
same wants as the church and the world in earlier ages. 

It will be allowed, however, that there are certain peculiari- 
ties in the history and character of an age that may make one 
form of address and one style of discussion much more useful 
and reasonable in its religious literature than another. Has our 
country at this period any such peculiar wants! We might 
refer to many circumstances in its government and its people, 
their pursuits and their character, which distinguish, and as it 
were, individualize our land and our age. But to sum them all 
in one word, we suppose the main distinction and boast of our 
people is, that they are a practical race. Others theorize ; they 
act. Visionary reforms and schemes of society, that might i in 
other regions be nursed for centuries in the brains of philoso- 
phers, and be deemed practicable only because they have never 
been reduced to practice, if they find proselytes amongst us, are 
soon brought to the test of actual experiment; their admirers 
here act upon the theories, which, elsewhere, are but reasoned 
upon, and the system, exploding in the trial, refutes itself. Our 
countrymen, the colonists of a wide and fe tile territory, the 
mariners whose keels vex every shore, and whose sails whiten 
the remotest seas, inherit the solid sense, the sober judgment, 
the energy, daring, and perseverance of the Anglo- -Saxon race ; 
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and their political institutions and the broad territory yet to be 
subdued and peopled, here give full scope to these traits of cha- 
racter. We are as yet, though a nation of readers, not a nation 
of students ; but much more a nation of seamen, farmers, and 
traders. Our very studies are practical; and the cast of char- 
acter which distinguished the Roman from the Greek mind, 
and which made the former the masters of the world—the 
practical character of the mind and its pursuits—belongs, in all 
climes and on every shore, to the Saxon race. If we, as a na- 
tion, have in this era of our history specific wants, we want then 
a practical literature in religion, as in other branches of know- 
ledge—a religious literature, adapted, with practical wisdom, to 
the peculiar duties and snares, the prevalent errors and the 
popular institutions of our time. Has this Society furnished 
such ? 

That portion of its publications which are of American origin, 
and which its exertions have been the means of calling out, or 
of diffusing more widely where they already existed, all its books 
that are of recent and domestic origin, may be supposed 
naturally to possess some tolerable degree of adaptation to our 
own national wants, the prevailing sins and follies of the times, 
and the peculiar responsibilities and privileges of Christian 
churches in the United States, in the nineteenth century. The 
writers are of us, and wrote for us, and we may suppose that 
these productions at least are not wanting in such adaptation. 
Their currency and their usefulness, the souls which, by the 
blessing of God, they have converted, and their influence on the 
faith, zeal, and purity of the churches, afford evidence of the 
same kind. Of the 430 pamphlet Tracts in the English lan- 
guage, issued by the Society, more than one half are of Ameri- 
can origin. It was not so in the earlier years of the Society’s 
history. Of the first one hundred Tracts on the lists of this So- 
ciety, more than two thirds were republications from works of 
British Christians, of the richest character indeed, but they were 
the siftings of a rich religious literature more than two centuries 
old. Of the last one hundred of these 430 Tracts, on the other 
hand, more than three fourths were by American Christians. 
We have not pursued the investigation into the bound volumes 
of the Society ; but we suppose that there a similar result would 
be reached, although the proportion of American authorship is 
not yet as large, perhaps, as in the pamphlet Tracts. Here 
also it is increasing, however, and one third of the volumes may 
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be regarded as of domestic origin. It would be found, we sup- 
pose, that the Society, in the brief period of seventeen years, 
has done much to create a national religious literature. 

To effect any literary changes, seventeen years, it should be 
remembered, isa very brief period. As far then as adaptedness 
to the special wants of this country can be decided by the do- 
inestic or foreign authorship of its publications, it woald appear 
that the Society has, with great rapidity, exerted a most per- 
ceptible and powerful influence on the writers and readers of our 
churches. It has elicited and diffused a literature that is emphat- 
ically for us, inasmuch as it is from ourselves. The intelligent 
Christian can never wish to see his denomination or his country 
confining its sympathies and its studies to the literature of the 
sect itself, or of that one country, thus shut up in the narrow 
circle of its own writers. Christianity is free, genial, and philan- 
thropic. It loves the race. Christianity is the only true citizen- 
ship of the world, and it hails the writings and the history of all 
lands and all kindreds, when imbued with the spirit of the com- 
mon Saviour .But yet there may be certain evident advantages 
in having, for some purposes and within certain limits, a denom- 
inational and also a national literature in our churches. For 
this object of a national literature the American Tract Societ 
may claim to have done much, and to have done it well. They 
have furnished a body of Tracts, popular in style, pungent and 
faithful, pithy, brief, and striking, that are singularly adapted 
to the moral wants of our community, and many of which, from 
their high excellence, would bear transplantation into the liter- 
ature of almost any other Christian country. 

2. As to the adaptedness for usefulness amongst our churches 
and people of those volumes and Tracts which the Society has 
derived from the rich Christian literature of Great Britain, it 
may be deserving of remark, that the more distinguished of 
these works are derived mainly from three memorable eras in 
the religious history of that country. 

The first of these was the age of the Puritans and Noncon- 
formists. Into the merits of their controversy with the Estab- 
lished Church of England it is no part of our design here to 
enter. They were, by the admission of the candid in every 
party, men of powerful intellect and ardent piety, whose prin- 
ciples had been tried and strengthened in the fierce collisions of 
their age, and whose character received in consequence an 
energy it might else have wanted. The measures of govern- 
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ment, that threw the Nonconformists out of their pulpits, were 
fitted to produce an admirable class of writings, such as the 
church has not often enjoyed. Many of these devout men, 
mighty in the Scriptures and incessant in prayer, had they been 
left to the quiet discharge of their pastoral duties, would have 
kept the noiseless tenor of their way, and the world would 
probably have heard little or nought of their authorship. 
Preaching would have absorbed their minds and consumed all 
their strength. The mere preacher has little leisure, and often 
little fitness to be a successful writer. Thus the published re- 
mains of Whitfield are of little value compared with the writings 
of many men far his inferiors in the pulpit and in its immediate 
results of usefulness. Had then the edicts and policy of the 
Stuarts left the Nonconformist fathers to their own chosen 
course, they would, many of them, have died and bequeathed 
no literary remains; or those remains would have been com- 
paratively meagre and jejune, from the want of leisure in a life 
of active and unremitted pastoral toil. But, on the other hand, 
had the rich and varied writings of that class of men, who, from 
the prison or beside its very gate, sent out their treatises to their 
peeled and scattered pian been composed by mere students, 
men of the lamp and the closet, they would have been deficient 
in their popular style, their earnestness, and their apt familiar 
illustrations. None but pastors, acquainted with the people 
and familiar with the popular modes of communicating religious 
truth, could thus have imbued the deepest truths of theology 
and morals with a racy vivacity, and surrounded them with 
such simple and every-day imagery. 

Thus, only men who had been bred pastors could have written 
some of these works. And, on the other hand, had they con- 
tinued pastors, they could not have written them for want of 
leisure, inclination, and even perhaps mental power. But when 
the prison and the pillory shut them in, and the pulpit had shut 
them out, these resolute and holy men resorted to the only chan- 
nel left them for communicating with the hearts and consciences 
of men. It was the press. Had Baxter been a mere student 
and not a pastor, he would probably have made all his writings 
thorny, abstruse, and sterile, as the works of those schoolmen, 
whose writings he seems to have loved so fondly, and studied 
so closely. And, in that case, where had been the usefulness 
of the Saints’ Rest, and the Call to the Unconverted ? Had he 
continued always a pastor, he would have preached much more 
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to the men of the 17th century; but it is very questionable 
whether he would have preached as well or as much to the men 
of the 19th century as he now does. Here then is a class of 
writers, in whose history God seems to have made special pro- 
vision that they should be trained to become effective as the 
practical writers of the church, bringing to the experience of 
the pastor all the leisure of the scholar, and grafting upon the 
meditations of the study all the unction, the simplicity, and the 
popular tact of the pulpit. 

In addition to these peculiar preparations for general useful- 
ness, the writings of the Puritans and Nonconformists come to 
us, as Americans, commended by considerations of singular 
force. The fathers of New-England were of that class of men. 
The Adam and Eve of those regions were fashioned of Puritan 
clay; and many of our peculiar institutions and our distinctive 
traits of national character may be traced, through that New- 
England ancestry, to the character of the Puritans of England. 
We have an hereditary right in their works and memory. Their 
writings are moulded by peculiar influences, that have yet left 
their traces upon our mental idiosyncrasy as a people. Con- 
nected then as the Puritans of the mother country were with 
our progenitors by every tie of piety and blood, their voice 
comes upon the ears of American Christians like a testimony 
from the graves of those revered forefathers, who planted upon 
our rugged northern shores the germs of our freedom, our know- 
ledge, and our arts, while seeking only in the desert a refuge 
from persecution, and freedom to worship God ; but who left, 
where they sought merely a shelter, the foundations of a new 
empire, stretching its territories already from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and shedding the influence of its commerce and its free- 
dom over either continent. 

The second of these eras, which have contributed to the 
Christian literature of this Society, is that of the great revival of 
religion, under the labors of Whitfield and the Wesleys m 
England, and the elder Edwards and the Tennents in our own 
country. It was a great religious movement, awakening from 
lethargy and recalling from perilous errors a portion of the 
English Establishment, infusing a.new life of piety into the 
English Dissenters, as in our own country it supplied the desti- 
tute and awakened the formal from Georgia to New-Hamp- 
shire. It was an era, both here and in the parent country, of 
bitter controversy. The truths, recalled from their long con- 
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cealment and urged with new zeal, were to be defended from 
the press as well as from the pulpit, or the open field, where so 
many of those preachers delivered their testimony. To this 
day it is that we owe the works of Doddridge and Edwards, 
that work of Venn which the Society has very recently repub- 
lished, and the memoir of Edwards’s disciple and friend, the 
glowing, suffering David Brainerd. In the necessities of that 
time we see, though to a less extent, a combination of the same 
causes which made the Nonconformists’ writings what they 
were. The preacher was grafted on the student. Had not 
Edwards had the experience of those glorious revivals God per- 
mitted him to witness and to record, he could perhaps still have 
written the work “On the Religious Affections ;”’ but it would 
have been a very different book. Without the resources of his 
rich pastoral experience it might have been as profound as the 
immortal Analogy of Butler, and as little fitted as that work to 
be generally popular with the great mass of readers. 

The third of these memorable eras may be designated as the 
era of modern Christian enterprise. We know no fitter epithet 
to describe its varied activity, and its aggressive action on the 
ignorance of nominal Christendom and the wide wastes of hea- 
thenism. It began shortly after the breaking out of the French 
Revolution. It was an age when God seemed for a time to 
allow a new “ hour and power of darkness,” akin to that which 
brooded over the world when its Redeemer was about to suffer. 
Then boiled up from the lower deeps of the human heart floods 
of corruption, that, in ordinary ages, slumber on, dark and un- 
seen, in their quiet concealment. Then steamed up, as it were 
from the nethermost abysses of hell, strange and hideous errors, 
that generally avoid the light of day, and the world was aghast 
at the open appearance of atheism, and the rejection by a great 
nation, as in mass, of their old ancestral faith. But, as if to 
illustrate his own government of the universe, then, to meet this 
revolt, rose up, from quarters the most. distant, and some of 
them the most obscure, designs for good and enterprises of be- 
nevolence, of which the world had long seen no parallel. The 
Foreign Missions of the Christian church, the Sabbath School, 
the Tract Society itself, and the Bible Society, burst up, as in 
quick succession, and ere the carnival of the pit was ended, and 
while Satan seemed yet triumphing in his anticipated conquest 
of the world to impiety, the Christian faith received a fresh im- 
pulse, and the cause of the Saviour assumed an aggressive energy 
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it has never since lost. To this period belonged Buchanan and 
Pearce. In this period Wilberforce published that View of 
Religion in the higher classes, which was, in the judgment of 
the commentator Scott, the noblest protest in favor of the gos- 
pel made for centuries—a book that consoled and delighted that 
eminent statesman Burke on his dying bed, and gave to the 
church of Christ the lamented and beloved author of that im- 
mortal Tract “the Dairyman’s Daughter,’ Legh Richmond. 
Parr, who could have, unhappily, little sympathy with its spi- 
rituality or its orthodoxy, pelted it with learned Greek, as a 
book, the beginning of which he had forgotten, the middle of 
which he could not understand, and to which, as a whole, he 
could not assent. Belsham assailed it, amongst other reasons, 
because its excellent author had spoken of Unitarianism as “a 
sort of half-way house between orthodoxy and infidelity.” But 
the attacks thus made upon the work of the Christian senator, 
proved comparatively powerless, and the book held on its way 
of widening and enduring usefulness. Its influence was most 
decisive, under God, in aiding the great work of reform, the 
effects of which are visible in the middle and higher classes of 
England. Then, too, wrote and labored Hannah More, and 
to the same period may be added Henry Martyn. 

All these three were periods of conflict. In the first and in 
the third, political contentions were intermingled with religious 
controversies. Wars and rumors of wars exasperated the fierce 
collisions between rival sects, or the strife that was waged be- 
tween Christianity and those who cast off all fear, and mocked 
to his face their Maker and Judge. The second was indeed 
exclusively a period of religious controversy ; but the points at 
issue were SO momentous, and the zeal exhibited so ardent, that 
England and America were filled with the noise of inquiry and 
dispute, as the Gospel went on winning new and glorious tri- 
umphs amid fierce opposition. There was, asin the apostolic his- 
tory, a wide door opened, and there were also “ many opposers,”’ 
and both Whitfield and Wesley were more than once, in Chris- 
tian Britain, on the eve of a summary and ferocious martyrdom. 

All these three eras were then eras of moral revolution. It 
is a familiar fact that revolutions produce great characters. 
Their great emergencies, awaken feeling and develop talent. 
Some mighty crisis paralyzes the weaker crowd, and summons 
forth the master spirit who can meet its demands, and reveals 
thus to the world his merits and his powers. And it is also 
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true, that, although the highest works of science do not issue 
from such times, the most stirring and popular books are 
often the progeny of such an age of turmoil and conflict. 
These orgasms of feeling, that shoot through the whole frame of 
a nation, may bring out much that is crude and extravagant, 
but they also lead to exertions of more than wonted power, and 
results of more than vulgar splendor. The best efforts of the 
best writers are sometimes traceable to the excitement of some 
such stirring era. Pascal’s Provincial Letters, in which wit, 
argument, and eloquence are so splendidly blended, and, lean- 
ing on each other, group themselves around the cross of Christ, 
could not have been preduced in the holiday leisure of some 
peaceful era. It needed the fierce controversies in which Jansen- 
ism lay bleeding under the feet of triumphant Jesuitism, and 
ert’ Se as for life, while it testified, as from the dust, in be- 
half of many of the great truths of the Gospel—it needed, we 
say, such a conflict and such a peril to draw out a production so 
powerful even from the mighty heart and the massive intellect 
of a Pascal. 

There are works that seemingly can exist only as the birth 
of the throes and death-pangs of some great era of change and 
moral renovation. Such were the three eras to which we have 
alluded, and their character was imprinted on many of the 
works they produced, and which this Society reprints and dis- 
seminates. No other age, no lighter emergency could have 
called forth such intellectual strength and such depth of feeling, 
and made the volumes so well fitted as they are to tel] upon the 
heart of an entire nation. Works then written have the ener- 
gy of the conflict and breathe for ever its strong passions. 
Their words are often battles. Had Bunyan never inhabited a 
dungeon, there to pore over the martyr annals of Fox’s Acts 
and Monuments, we question whether the Pilgrim’s Progress 
would have had its beautiful pictures of the Land of Beulah, a 
land of freedom, light and beauty, and we doubt whether that 
allegory had ever existed. Had Baxter never been an army- 
chaplain, who must talk strong truths in plain terms, we question 
whether his works would have had all their passionate energy 
and their strong simplicity. 

With regard, therefore, to those portions of the Society’s pub- 
lications which proceed from American authors, their origin is 
some evidence in favor of their adaptedness to our peculiar 
wants. With regard to all those works of British origin that 
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came from either of the great eras upon which we have re- 
marked, we have in favor of their influence not only the char- 
acter of the writers, but the character of the age in which they 
wrote and did battle for the truth of God as they believed it. 
Taking now the literature of the Society, as prepared for 
this country in mass, we find in it evidently a variety and ful- 
ness of subjects that would seem to meet the varied demands of 
the church and the nation. For missionary literature, it has 
the memoirs of Brainerd, Buchanan, Schwartz, Henry Martyn, 
and Harriet Winslow. Does a pastor seek to train his flock to 
higher devotedness, where could be found a better manual than 
Baxter’s Saints’ Everlasting Rest, written, as it would seem, 
under the golden sky of the Delectable Mountains, and in full 
sight of the Celestial City? Where better companions than 
the biographies of Leighton, and Payson, and Pearce, and J. 
Brainerd Taylor? Against infidelity we have Bogue, (the 
work that was read, and with some considerable impressions of 
mind, by Napoleon in his last days,) and Morison, and Keith, 
and the treatises of Leslie and Watson, while others, on the 
same subject of Christian Evidences, commend themselves as 
the works of writers who were themselves recovered from infi- 
delity, as the writings of Lyttleton, West, Jenyns, and our coun- 
tryman Nelson. There is provision for every age. For the child, 
the Society has furnished the touching biographies of Nathan 
Dickerman, John Mooney Mead, and Mary Lathrop, with the 
juvenile works of Gallaudet, and some of those by the Abbotts. 
For those who love profound thought it has Foster, and for the 
lovers of brilliant imagination and glowing eloquence, the Ger- 
man Krummacher. Of the Nonconformists and of the cotem- 
poraries of Edwards we have already spoken. Few writers of 
our time have caught so successfully, on some pages, the spirit 
of Baxter as J. G. Pike, three of whose works the Society re- 
publishes. As models of usefulness in the various walks of life, 
and in either sex, we have the biographies of Normand Smith, 
the example of the Christian tradesman ; and of Harlan Page, 
the private church member laboring for souls; of Kilpin, of 
Hannah Hobbie, and of Caroline Hyde. The child just totter- 
ing from its cradle is met by the Society with the half-cent 
Scripture Alphabet, while, for the last stages of human life, 
they have Burder’s Sermons to the Aged, printed in type that 
suits it, for the dimmer eyes of old age. Furnished at every 
variety of price, and in every form and size, as are the Tracts 
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of the Society, the Christian traveller who would scatter the 
seed of truth as he journeys, and the Christian father who would 
furnish his children with a library of devout and wise authors ; 
the Christian minister who would train himself and others to 
higher devotedness and usefulness ; the Christian mother desir- 
ing aid to order her youthful charge aright, and the young dis- 
ciple requiring a guide to the formation of a character of intel- 
ligent and consistent piety—all find their wants met. Against 
Romanism and intemperance the Society have furnished a quiv- 
er of polished arrows in their bound volumes of Tracts on each 
subject, in addition to the separate volume of Beecher on the 
one, and of the Jamented Nevins onthe other. They have Ma- 
son’s Spiritual Treasury for the family altar and the closet ; 
and for the pilgrim gathering up his feet into his couch to die, 
they have the Dying Thoughts of Baxter. They leave behind, 
after the funeral ceremony has been performed, the Manual of 
Christian Consolation, by Flavel the Nonconformist, and Cecil 
the Churchman. They instruct the active Christian with Cot- 
ton Mather’s “ Essays to do Guod,” the book that won the 
praise and aided to form the usefulness of our own Franklin. 
They assail the covetous and hard-handed professor with the 
burning energy and elogence of Harris’s Mammon. But the 
time fails to review separately al] the varied themes of their 


publications, and the varied channels through which they are 
prepared to pour the same great lesson of Christ the only Sa- 
viour, the Sovereign and the Exemplar of his people. 

3. But what evidence have we that these volumes are fitted 
for the present generation of men in other lands? Many, then, 
of this class of publications are written by missionaries abroad, 
conversant with the field they till, and apo and pray- 


erfully addressing themselves to its wants. In Burmah and 
Siam, in India and in China, the Society is thus assailing the 
favorite idols and delusions of the heathen, in the manner which 
men who have given their lives to the work deem most suita- 
ble. The Society is thus, at the same time, proclaiming the 
Gospel before the car of Juggernaut and around the Areopa- 
gus where Paul preached; and many of their Tracts have al- 
ready been blessed, to the conversion of the readers, and to 
shake, in the minds of thousands besides, the old traditional 
idolatry received from their forefathers. 

Others of these compositions are translations of works written 
in England or America, and many of them are in the number 
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of the Society’s English publications. It may to some minds 
seem very doubtful that any work prepared originally for the 
Christians of Great Britain, or our own land, can, by any possi- 
bility, be intelligible or useful to heathen nations trained under 
different influences and strangers to our modes of thought and 
expression. 

But it should be remembered that the good effects of some 
of these translations have been put beyond doubt by the testi- 
mony of missionaries as to the interest they have excited, and 
even by the conversion of some of the heathen. One of the 
works of Baxter, we believe it was his Call, was translated in 
his lifetime by our own Elliot for the use of his Indian converts ; 
and a youth, the son of one of their chiefs, continued reading 
the work with tears on his death-bed. The pastor who talked 
to the carpet-weavers of Kidderminster could, it seems, speak 
as well to the savage hunters and fishermen of Natick and of 
Martha’s Vineyard. The Dairyman’s Daughter was early trans- 
lated into Russian by a princess of that country, and has been 
acceptable and -useful. The free-born English maiden that 
lived and died amid the delightful scenery of the Isle of Wight 
has told her tale effectively to the serfs and amid the snows of 
Russia. Fuller’s Great Question Answered, another of the So- 
ciety’s Tracts, was crowned with striking success in a Danish 
version, and it was found that the pastor of the inland English 
village of Kettering was still a powerful preacher in the new garb 
and tongue that had been given him for the inhabitants of Co- 
penhagen. Others have gone yet farther. We name the Pil- 
grim’s Progress of Bunyan as an illustration, because none of 
the religious works of Europe has been so widely trans!ated. 
In English the Society has printed it not only in the ordinary 
style but in the raised and tangible characters used by the blind. 
Little did the tinker of Elstow ever dream that his matchless al- 
legory should be translated into the tongue of the false prophet 
Mahomet. Yet it has appeared in Arabic; and Joseph Wolff, 
in his travels in Yemen, distributed copies of the version in that 
ancient and widely-spoken language. In seven at least, if not 
in more, of the dialects of India and the neighboring countries it 
has made its appearance; in the Oriya, the Tamul, the Hindus- 
tani or Urdu, the Mahrathi, the Malay, the Bengali, and very 
recently in the Burman. 

Fears, at the time when an Indian translation was first pro- 
posed, that its European ideas and imagery would be unintelli- 
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gible to the native of the East, led a popular female writer to 
prepare in its stead her Pilgrim of India, with its Hindoo phrases 
and metaphors. But the original Pilgrim has been permit- 
ted now to speak, and he has spoken not in vain. The num. 
ber of the London Evangelical Magazine for the present 
month, (Oct. 1842,) contains the memoir of Daniel, a Hindoo 
convert, written by himself. From this it appears that the 
work of Bunyan was a powerful instrument in his conversion : 
“ At this period a gentleman put into my hand a book called 
the Pilgrim’s Progress, which I read. Partly by reading this 
book, and partly by the remembrance of all the labor which 
had been expended on me at Coimbatoor, I began to feel that 
the Christian religion was the only true religion, and that Christ 
was the only sinless Saviour.”, This was, probably, the Tamu 
version. 

A translation was made by the British missionaries into the 
Malagasy language, for the use of the Christian converts whom 
God granted to their labors in the island of Madagascar. Of 
the hold which the volume took upon their hearts we may judge 
from the language of the letters addressed by some of these 
converts to their missionary pastors when expelled from the 
island :—“ We are impressed and delighted when we read the 
Pilgrim’s Progress.” And at astill later day, when the storm of 
persecution beat yet more heavily upon them, and some were 
executed for the profession of their faith, it is said that while 
awaiting death they felt inexpressible peace and joy, and said 
one to another, “ Now are we in the situation of Christian and 
Faithful, when they were led to the city of Vanity Fair.” An 
European book, thus quoted by African martyrs about to die, 
must be of singular merit. 

The same book has been translated into Finnish, for the use 
of the region verging on Lapland, and printed in Dutch for 
the use of the missions in South Africa. A version has been 
made into Hawaiian at the Sandwich Islands; and one in Ta- 
hitian for the Society Islands, though we do not know that the 
latter has as yet been published. 

A book which could thus interest the fur-clad peasantry of 
the frozen North in their smoky huts, and the tawny Caffer 
and Hottentot in the midst of his sandy, sunburnt plains; which 
delights, in the cabins of our own West and in the far Hin- 
dustan, must have some elements that fit it for use everywhere. 
The nature of man is one in all climes. Conscience may be 
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drugged and mutilated, but its entire extirpation seems impos- 
sible, and it lives under the pressure of error and a:nid torpor 
to witness for truth, and right, and God, in quarters where our 
unbelief and fear would expect to find it, if not utterly want- 
ing, at least utterly inert. The same heart. beats under the 
tattooed skin of the New Zealander as under the grease and 
ochre with which the Tambookie or Bechuana of South Africa 
delights to adorn his person, under the silks of the Chinaman 
and the fursof the Laplander. It has everywhere the same de- 
pravity, that no grade of civilization or refinement can so adorn. 
as to lift beyond the need of the renewing gospel, and that no 
brutalism can so degrade as to put below the reach of the 
same efficacious remedy. Religion, it should be remembered 
again, is not mere abstract speculation; it is also emotion. 
With the heart man believeth. Now science and literature 
(strictly so called) may be an affair of certain civilized nations, 
and of them only; but poetry and passion are of all lands and 
of all kindreds of the earth. And how largely do these enter 
into the structure of the Gospel, of the book revealing that 
Gospel, and of all Christian writings modelled upon that Bi- 
ble. There are, it must be allowed, in the production of Bun- 
yan’s genius, excellencies and peculiarities that do not exist to 
an equal extent in many of the other publications of the So- 
ciety, adaping it to interest mankind in every grade of civiliza- 
tion and under all the varieties of custom and taste, that culture 
or neglect, error or truth may have produced. Yet it will, in 
all probability, be found, when the trial shall have been made by 
competent translators, that many other of the favorite books of 
British and American Christians are fitted to become nearly as 
much the favorites of the converts whom the grace of God 
shall gather in the ancient East or in the islands of the seas. 
Our hope that much of the literature of European or Amer- 
ican origin may thus become at once available for the spiritual 
wants of the converts from heathenism rests not on the peculiar 
talent of the works so much as on their subject and structure. 
Their theme is Jesus Christ, the character and the history devised 
by infinite wisdom, with the express intention of winning its 
way to the sympathies of man, under all the varieties of com- 
plexion, caste, language, laws and literature. This theme has 
proved its power to exorcise superstitions the most foul and 
inveterate, and to raise from the deepest and most hopeless 
degradation. Pervaded and saturated as so many of the Soci- 
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ety’s works are with this subject, we have confidence that the 
divine grandeur of the theme will, to some extent, compensate 
for the defects of the human authorship. The idols of al] lands 
shall totter from their shrines, and yet be broken before its 
might; and we look for the shattering of all by the faithful 
and full presentation of this truth—Christ and him crucified— 
a truth that is to be the great Iconoclast principle of the age ; 
for it is God’s own device, and carries with it God’s own 
promise, and the irresistible energy of his benediction. 

We have reason, again, to expect the adaptation of much of 
the religious literature of our own country and Britain to the 
wants of the foreign missionary, from its close assimilation to 
the character of the Scriptures. This is a book carrying one 
of the evidences of its divine origin upon it, and its power of 
interesting all grades of society and all agesof mankind. Far 
as any religious writer becomes penetrated by its spirit, and 
transfuses, as many of the Society’s authors have done, its 
imagery and train of thought, into his own compositions, so far 
he prepares them for acceptableness and favor among every 
tribe of mankind. If the Scriptures look with special favor on 
any class of our race, it is on the Eastern portion of the world. 
The Bible is an Oriental book, as far as it is the book of any 
one region or race. It would have been, in style and imagery, 
a very different volume had the Anglo-Saxon race been left to 
prepare it. And as far as it should have partaken of their 
marked peculiarities it would have been less fitted for one great 
errand it has in this age to accomplish. The missions of our 
times are pouring back from the favored West and from the 
tents of Japheth the light of salvation on the long-neglected 
habitations of Shem, its original seats, and upon the millions of 
the East. It is some advantage, then, that we go to them with 
a book that, if it favor any class, is more Eastern than Western 
in character ; and that we carry with the Bible a biblical liter- 
ature that, from the book on which it has been founded, has, in 
many of its specimens, caught a tinge of similar feelings, and 
imagery, and style. 

In that body of religious literature whose evangelical and 
practical character we have thus imperfectly examined, the 
Society have done much. But it would be doing them and their 
objects gross injustice to suppose that they present it as a com- 
plete body of religious reading for all the wants of the age. 
Its publications may have some inequality of merit. What 
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collection is otherwise? The lingering and fitful charities of 
the churches may forbid their enlarging it as they desire, and 
as the wants of our own and foreign lands require. The Non- 
conformist literature has many volumes they would gladly add 
to their existing collection. There are two other great eras of 
religious conflict and effort, from the literature of which the 
London Tract Society has drawn largely, and this Institution as 
yet not at all. We allude to the era of the stormy infancy of 
the Scottish National Church, and the works of its Rutherford, 
its Guthrie, its Binning, its Andrew Gray, and its Durham. 
The other greater and earlier era is that of the English Refor- 
mation. Of the works of the English reformers our British 
brethren have published several volumes. As to the present 
availableness of this latter literature we are aware that there is 
division of opinion ; but its history would be valuable, if not 
its remains. 

Nor is the American Tract Society to be judged as if it had 
completed its own designs, or finished its mission as respects a 
native religious literature. Its power to elicit works drawn up 
with peculiar reference to our position and habits as a people, 
has as yet been shown but in a small degree. The churches of 
this country are capable of much more, and need much more ; 
and, if duly sustained, the Society may proceed in this work to 
a point far beyond the limit of its present attainments. Will 
the churches afford this aid? Here at least they will have— 
if they choose, by prayer, and effort, and liberality, to secure 
it—they will have a literature all that they can wish, as to its 
national adaptation. 

And if our country and others that have been long favored 
with the serene and pure light of the Gospel are yet to know 
days of dark and stormy controversy with error; if over the 
once peaceful encampments of our churches is spreading the 
hum that betokens an approaching combat; if, as some fear, 
we are entering in our times upon a stern and close conflict 
with Romanism or with skepticism, or with both; or are to 
stand up for our national morals and national existence against 
the floods of a frivolous and profligate literature that now drowns 
the minds of our youth as beneath a rushing deluge of inanity, 
and filth, and venom, we have little fear as to the result. We 
cannot distrust the powers and the triumphs of Scripture, 
the safety and ultimate victories of the church. In the God of 
the Bible and the Head of the Church we need not fear to place 
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the most unquestioning and imperturbable confidence. He who 
gave the Bible will guard the gift; and He who built wil 
watch, as with a wall of fire, around the city of his own chosen 
Jerusalem. And, from all the past history of the church, we 
augur that out of this or any other conflict that may be awaiting 
us In the interval between our times and the final glory of 
Christ’s kingdom, there may grow some of the richest produc- 
tions of that literature which the church is yet to enjoy; a 
literature as yet unwritten, and which this Institution, we trust, 
will, with others, aid in educing, diffusing, and perpetuating. 
Some of the richest legacies which sanctified genius has ever 
bequeathed to the Christian church are like that more cherished 
portion which the dying patriarch gave to his favorite son, his 
Joseph, “ One portion above thy brethren, which I took out of 
the hand of the Amorite with my sword and with my bow ;” 
the spoils plucked as out of the very teeth of the Destroyer, the 
trophies of a late and hard-won victory. 


ARTICLE V. 


Morat anp Literary INFLUENCE oF NoveELs. 


By E. D. Sanbora, Prof. of the Latin Language and Literature, Dartmouth College, N. I! 


Wuew the human mind is in a healthy condition, there is a 
pleasure in mere intellectual activity. But it is the cultivated 
student only who can derive intense enjoyment from long-pro- 
tracted and patient thought. To the undisciplined mind severe 
application is always painful. Hence a large proportion of 
mankind seek pleasure in novelty and variety. Any change is 
preferable to monotony. The more rapid the succession of 
strange events, which pass before the eye, the greater is the 
satisfaction experienced. In the gratification of this natural 
curiosity of untutored minds, the memory and imagination are 
chiefly employed. The other faculties are liable to remain weak 
and infantile from mere inaction. The imagination needs less 
stimulus than any of the other native powers of the soul. It 
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is usually most active in children, and of course the most diffi- 
cult to control. It seems to occupy a middle ground between 
sense and the understanding. Its pleasures are not so gross as 
those of sense, nor so refined as those of the understanding. 
This faculty is peculiarly active among rude nations that are 
just breaking the fetters of sense, and aspiring to intellectual 
freedom. Imagination then bas a boundless range of action, 
and an exhaustless supply of materials. With memory for her 
ally, she subdues and eA the whole empire of mind. Hoary 
tradition and youthful history alike wear her livery, and obey 
her behests. The most common events are clothed with mys- 
tery, and the ordinary exploits of heroes, under her magic touch, 
become feats of superhuman power. Every event, whose cause 
is not apparent to the untaught barbarian, is ascribed to the 
immediate interposition of a god. Mythology is the product of 
this unrestrained activity of the imagination. It requires ages 
of improvement to subdue this fondness for fiction, and to re- 
duce the monstrous exaggerations of a youthful people to the 
just proportions of history. Invention always precedes judg- 
ment and taste in the progress of civilization. Passion appears 
before reason. Men feel and enjoy before they reason and judge. 
Hence poetry, which is the language of emotion, precedes prose. 
Romance is earlier than history. Every nation, in its infancy, 
has its age of miracles, and its tales of wonder. We need not, 
therefore, resort to northern Sagas, to Oriental fable, or to the 
fragments of classic superstition, to find the origin of romantic 
fiction in Europe. It is the natural product of the soil where it 
is found. “In reality,” says Mr. Southey, “ mythological and 
romantic tales are current among all savages of whom we have 
any full accounts; for man has his intellectual as well as his 
bodily appetites, and these things are the food of his imagina- 
tion and faith. They are found wherever there is language and 
discourse of reason; in other words, wherever there is man. 
And in similar stages of civilization, or states of society, the 
fictions of different people will bear a corresponding resem- 
blance, notwithstanding the difference of time and scene.” 
These tales lose their hold upon the popular mind only through 
the influence of refinement and intellectual culture. The sto- 
ries which please the child, become insipid to the youth, and 
offensive to the man of years. The traditions of a youthful 
people lose their charms when the higher faculties are develo 

ed, and are finally rejected from history as unworthy of credit. 
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Among the ancient Greeks fiction usually wore the poetic dress, 
Except the Cyropadia of Xenophon, we find nothing resem- 
bling the modern romance in the palmy days of Grecian litera- 
ture. Fable and allegory were often used for the purpose of 
imparting instruction or admonition which might be offensive 
to the hearers. Epic and dramatic poetry was the ordinary 
vehicle of didactic instruction and romantic fiction. The an- 
cient drama and epic afford but little variety of character and 
incidents. The materials were wanting for a complete delinea- 
tion of human nature in all its phases. What we call society 
was scarcely known among the Greeks and Romans. Females 
were degraded, and, of course, the domestic virtues were not 
appreciated. Refined love, which is regarded as an essential 
element of the modern novel, was scarcely known. There was 
no middle class in the community from which the most interest- 
ing originals are usually drawn. Poetic characters were mostly 
taken from the higher classes. Persons of low rank, to be sure, 
were often brought upon the stage, yet they had nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from other individuals of the same class. They 
generally acted as slaves or low buffoons. There was nothing 
in them decidedly attractive and original, as in the characters of 
“ ancient Pistol,’ or “ mine host of the Garter.’ Such charac- 
ters as these become the personal friends of the reader, and he 
highly prizes their acquaintance. The old poet depended for 
success rather upon the striking exploits or bold adventures of 
his heroes, than upon their peculiar characteristics. Time and 
place were of more importance than thought and sentiment. A 
great variety of character could not be expected, where the per- 
sons represented were confined to one class, and mostly to one 
sex ; and where there was no press to perpetuate, by memoirs, 
epistles and history, the peculiarities of individuals. Hence 
there is a certain air of uniformity and stiffness in the ancient 
drama. The exhibition of private life and the play of domestic 
affections, which give grace and interest to the modern drama 
and novel, were wanting. When classic literature declined, 
works of romance became more numerous. These also exhib- 
ited the peculiar characteristics of the age in which they origin- 
ated. But few of them give evidence of profound thought or 
originality of invention. Indeed we could expect nothing more 
from an age of mental and physical decrepitude. In the dark 
ages monks and minstrels were the chief representatives of the 
literary world. In Italy, literature first revived. Her authors 
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first dared to break the trammels of the classics, and to clothe 
their thoughts in the language of the people. “It was there, 
too,” says an English writer, “ that those novels or tales were 
first cultivated which are fitted to attract every class of society, 
because they reflect the manners of all classes. This species 
of writing reached great perfection in Italy, before literature 
had attained that maturity, in any other country of Europe, 
which could enable it to emulate the excellence which that 
country so early reached in poetry. At that time, the poetry 
of most countries of Europe was confined to the rude though 
occasionally vigorous effusions of wandering minstrels, and 
their metrical tales were afterwards extended into voluminous 
romances, in prose, which reflected those notions of love, war 
and chivalry, that were universally prevalent, from the existing 
state of society.” The age of chivalry abounded in works of 
fiction, or rather in monstrous histories of real adventures em- 
bellished by fancy. Every thing, in literature, as in real life, 
was wild and extravagant. Romance ruled the world. One 
mighty spell rested upon society. Men dwelt in fairy-land. 
Their castles were enchanted ; their strong-holds guarded by 
dragons. Fair ladies were imprisoned, and brave knights 
encountered unheard-of perils, to deliver them. There was a 
strange commingling of passions. Love and valor were wed- 
ded. The weaker passion became the master, and proud and 
turbulent warriors submitted to its dictates. Of course, love 
and heroism were the principal themes of literary discussion. 
Poetry and romance united to celebrate feminine charms and 
masculine prowess. From this hybridous union of passion and 
folly arose the countless romances of chivalry. They were 
read, admired and imitated till the world was flooded with ex- 
travagant fictions, and men went mad with the delicious intoxi- 
cation. The peculiar state of soviety and manners gave birth 
to these frivolous, absurd, and, in some instances, licentious pro- 
ductions, and they, in turn, reacted upon society and contributed 
materially to the continuance of those institutions which had 
already become useless and burdensome. But as the institutions 
of chivalry Jost their hold upon the popular mind, this species 
of literature declined. The matchless wit and irony of Cer- 
vantes finally brought it into utter contempt, and restored men 
to the use and guidance of the understanding. When the 
romances of chivalry lost their popularity, authors sought a 
different species of entertainment for the public. As society 
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changed, new tastes were developed and new amusements be- 
came popular. As romance declined, the drama arose. The 
mightiest geniuses of Europe were devoted to it. It soon 
reached its acme. The success of a few gifted minds, in this 
department of literature, attracted a multitude of feeble writers 
to the same employment. The drama passed rapidly through 
all the stages of decline, from the loftiest tragedy to the lowest 
and most vulgar farce. The modern novel did not appear til] 
the drama had passed the meridian of its glory.“ It had ceased 
to be the mirror in which the age could contemplate itself and 
exhibit the license of a masque or the extravagance of a cari- 
cature, much more than the sobriety of actual life or the fidelity 
of a portrait.” The novel was a new expedient to interest the 
populace and save public taste from utter abasement. The 
multitude had grown somewhat weary of their old idol. It 
had lost its power to excite. All the changes had been played 
upon it which human ingenuity could invent. The taste of the 
higher classes had become too refined to relish the entertainment 
which mercenary dramatists furnished for the rabble, and a 
change was demanded. A literary revolution was commenced. 
The English led the van. No very remarkable works of pure 
fiction appeared before the days of Richardson. This author 
seems to be at once the herald and representative of this new 
era in literature. He is certainly primus inter pares, among the 
early English novelists. He was the first who took the reading 
community by surprise and commanded their undivided attention 
and applause. The publication of his “Pamela,” in 1740, 
commences a new epoch in English literature. It is probable 
that no work was ever published that was received with such 
unbounded enthusiasm by all classes of readers as this. It was 
recommended from the pulpit and lauded, in unqualified terms, 
by poets and literati. It was pronounced by Mr. Pope to be 
better than volumes of sermons ; and another scholar observed, 
“ that if all other books were to be burned, the Bible and Pamela 
should be preserved.”” The other works of this author were 
probably more extensively read than any contemporary publica- 
tion. These same works, which were once the reigning amuse- 
ment of the fashionable, the gay and the learned, are now 
almost forgotten. They are seldom read except by professed 
scholars. Like old portraits, whose dress and style of execution 
have become unpopular, they are rather forced into some dark 
closet than exhibited in the drawing-room. 
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It was once universally admitted that these works exerted a 
salutary moral influence on the community. It is now as uni- 
versally doubted, to say the least. Those pictures which were 
then regarded as true to life, perfect in coloring and delineation, 
are now said to be stiff, overdrawn, unnatural caricatures. 
“ There is,” says a reviewer, “ a certain air of irksome regular- 
ity, gloominess and pedantry attached to Richardson’s most 
virtuous characters. His good people are too wise, too formal, 
to appear in the light of desirable companions, or to excite, in 
youthful minds, a desire to resemble them.” This is by no 
means the opinion of mere puritans and bigots. Some of the 
warmest advocates of novels, express similar views. Charles 
Lamb remarks of this author, as follows : “ The precise, strait- 
laced Richardson has strengthened vice, from the mouth of 
Lovelace, with entangling sophistries and abstruse pleas against 
her adversary, virtue, which Sedley, Villiers and Radbester 
wanted depth of libertinism sufficient to have invented.” Tal- 
fourd observes: “ He had the power of making any set of no- 
tions, however fantastical, appear as truths of Holy Writ to his 


readers.” Still this critic thinks the general impression made on 
us by his works is virtuous. It is acknowledged that the author 


himself was a man of hich moral worth, and that he desired and 
intended to promote virtue and happiness by his writings. It is 
now very apparent that his works were better adapted to secure 
transient popularity to the author, than to improve the public 
morals. 

This new path to fame, which he had so successfully struck 
out, was soon thronged with hungry authors. Few excelled 
him in talent; most fell far below him in morals. The genius 
of Fielding is unquestioned. The demoralizing tendency of his 
novels is equally unquestioned. “ Fielding introduces us to the 
common ways of this bright and breathing world.” His delinea- 
tions of human nature are unrivalled ; and it is precisely on this 
account that they are so pernicious. This is not a common fault 
of novelists. They are generally censured for drawing unnatu- 
ral pictures of real life. It is not, however, a sufficient vindi- 
cation of a character that it is drawn as it really exists ; for 
many characters ought never to be drawn. The conduct of 
some men is too gross to be described, and real life affords many 
a vicious scene which common minds ought never to be ac- 
quainted with. It will not always justify a narrative, to say 
that it is true, or that it has verisimilitude. There is much of 
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the world’s real history, which a virtuous mind cannot describe 
or contemplate with impunity. A knowledge of the world, as 
it is, rather tends to make men cunning than good. A minute 
knowledge of the worst vices of the world, cannot but taint the 
youthful mind. Fielding has chosen to represent human nature 
In its worst forms, and has thus lent to vice the aid of his mighty 

enius. His Tom Jones is perhaps the most perfect prose epic 
in existence. It is unrivalled in plan and execution ; in the 
development of its subject, and in the originality and truthful- 
ness of its characters. It is one of the most fascinating, and, 
at the same time, one of the most corrupting books in the Eng- 
lish tongue. When Hannah More once alluded to a witty pas- 
sage in Tom Jones, in the hearing of Dr. Johnson, the great 
moralist (who, by the way, was no enemy to novels,) replied, 
“1 am shocked to hear you quote from so vicious a book ; | am 
sorry to hear you have read it; a confession which no modest 
lady should ever make. I scarcely know a more corrupt book.” 

The few virtuous characters which Fielding has portrayed, 
are as amiable and winning as his ordinary characters are gross 
and corrupting. The existence of such an ideal as Parson 
Adams, only makes us regret the more the prostitution of his 
noble genius to purposes so vile. 

The novels of Smollet exhibit less talent than those of Field- 
ing, while they are, if possible, more vulgar and licentious. 
They are chiefly admired for their oddity and low humor. There 
is scarcely any thing in style, sentiment or character to redeem 
his numerous pages from the charge of obscenity and immorality. 
The works of the authors above noticed, were much sought 
after during the latter portion of the eighteenth century, and 
exerted a very injurious influence on the manners and morals of 
the last generation. They are now little read, not because they 
are less worthy of attention than more recent productions, but 
because the public, like a fickle mistress, is always most capti- 
vated with a new favorite. And the candidates for popular 
favor have not been few nor undistinguished. Novels have 
been multiplied indefinitely. They have been made the vebicles 
of every diversity of opinion and sentiment in philosophy, poli- 
tics and religion. Some of them display genius, some wit, and 
some ribaldry. Some are remarkable for the high moral tone 
that pervades them; some are negative in their character, and 
others are positively infidel and icentious. Some exhibit in 
their heroes the finest traits of humanity ; others exalt the cri- 
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minal to a hero, and endeavor to render vice attractive. The 
heroes of fiction, like the conscripts of Napoleon, have been 
taken from every class in society, from the footpad, who lies in 
ambush for the solitary traveller, to the mighty Autocrat, who 
aims at universal dominion. The subjects illustrated are as va- 
rious as those of the ancient lays of Brittany : 





“Some beth of war and some of woe, 
And some of joy and mirth also, 
And some of treachery and guile, 
Of old adventures that fell while, 
And some of bourdes and ribauldry, 
And some there be of Faery ; 

Of all things that men seth, 
Most of love, forsooth, there beth.” 


It is probable that there are more pages of ephemeral novels 
published yearly, throughout the civilized world, than of all 
other literary productions united. They are not only published, 
but circulated and read ; read too by that very class of persons 
who have no moral strength to resist their vicious influence. 
“Since 1814,” says Menzel, (speaking of the German novel 
alone,) “there have been not less than 5 or 6000 new novels 
manufactured. Were they all good, they were too many. for 
the plain reason that nobody could read them all; and if they 
are bad, then they should never have been written. They are, 
in fact, for the most part, bad ; probably there are not a hun- 
dred of them which a rational man can lay down without blush- 
ing for the people that produce such novels. There remain, 
therefore, more than 5000 novels, which, within a short time, 
have not only uselessly consumed a great capital of money and 
time of authors, publishers, printers, readers, etc., but by their 
demoralizing, at least enervating effect, have essentially injured 
the nation.”” The French press has been nearly as prolific as 
the German in this species of literature. There the moral 
standard is still lower than in Germany. Fifty years ago, a 
competent critic said of the French novelists, “ they not only 
seduce the heart through the senses, and corrupt it through the 
medium of the imagination, but a strike at the root and 
being of all virtue, by annihilating all belief in that religion 
which is its only source and seminal principle.” English nov- 
els, though less abundant, are still as numerous in proportion to 
the issues of the press, in that country, as in France or Germa- 
ny. The facilities for printing and distributing cheap works of 
fiction, render them a very important agent in working out the 
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destiny of society in our own country. Their influence cannot 
be overlooked by the.statesman, moralist, or philosopher. They 
are made the advocates of any sentiments in religion or politics 
which the authors wish to propagate, or which they suppose 
will be acceptable to the multitude. The — may imbibe 
the poison of vice or infidelity, when seeking only for amuse- 
ment. Yet few seem to question the utility of such composi- 
tions. Most men commend them, or at least silently acquiesce 
in the arguments adduced in their favor. It may not be a pro- 
fitless expenditure of time to examine some of these arguments. 
They are, frequently, defended upon the same ground as poetry. 
1. It is said, they are to be prized as works of art. Many of 
them are equal to the best poems in plot and execution, and some 
of them may even vie with Homer or Shakspeare. “It is the 
object of the novel writer,” says Scott, “to place before the 
reader as full and accurate a representation of the events which 
he relates, as can be done by mere force of an excited imagi- 
nation, without the assistance of material objects. His whole 
appeal is made to the world of fancy and of ideas, and in this 
. consists his strength or his weakness, his poverty or his wealth. 
He cannot, like the painter, present a visible and tangible re- 
presentation of his towns, his woods, his palaces and his castles ; 
but by awakening the imagination of a congenial reader, he 
places before the mind’s eye landscapes fairer than those of 
Claude, and wilder than those of Salvator.” As a work of art, 
the novel is composed upon principles similar to those which 
gues the statuary and painter. Individual traits are selected 
rom different models to form the beau ideal of the artist. His 
design is to improve upon nature, to present an agreeable union 
of excellencies, without those apparent defects and blemishes 
which are usually found in all natural productions. The ele- 
ments of any work of art or poetic description may all exist 
separately in different individuals or objects, and yet exist no- 
where in combination, except in the imagination of the artist. 
Hence a picture, a statue or a poem may be true to nature, and 
false in point of fact. The statue of Apollo Belvidere never 
ad an archetype, and yet every individual feature may have 
had its living representative. The same is true of works of 
fiction ; the scenes portrayed, the characters described may all 
be natural, and yet not real, because the author, by the aid of 
fancy and taste, selects the materials from a wide range of ob- 
servation, and from them creates a new whole. The entire his- 
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tory of any man’s life cannot be interesting. Many passages 
in it must be commonplace. But by seletting the striking inci- 
dents of the lives of many men, or by feigning those which 
have a resemblance to reality, and weaving them into one har- 
monious narrative, the novelist may furnish a biography more 
entertaining than that of any real hero. A novel, therefore, 
becomes a species of Epic, and as such may be criticised by the 
same rules. It is acknowledged that the highest powers of 
genius are often displayed in the creations of the imagination. 
Invention is the noblest prerogative of genius. So far as works 
of fiction, whether in verse or prose, display great talents, devo- 
ted to the best ends, they justly command our respect and admi- 
ration. It should be remembered, however, that prose fictions 
exert a far more extensive and powerful influence upon the 
public mind than poetry. They are vastly more numerous, and 
they are more generally read. Besides, a prose narrative will 
produce a more complete //usion in the mind of the reader than 
apoem. It resembles real history, and wears the semblance of 
truth. The measured movement and dignified air of poetry, con- 
stantly remind the reader of its artificial structure. Men seldom 
mistake poetic embellishments for facts. Not so with the novel. 
They portray human life, if not as it is, at least, as it might be. 
The reader generally gives himself up to the impositions of 
genius, and derives real pleasure from the temporary belief of 
the truth of what he reads. There is force, therefore, in the 
objection that novels mislead and corrupt the young by present- 
ing false views of life, and exhibiting characters such as never 
did and never will exist. When the painter or sculptor embo- 
dies his ideal creations in a material form, no one mistakes the 
picture or the statue for a real person, yet every individual fea- 
ture may have its living original. So of the characters of a 
work of fiction. A real Falstaff probably never existed. Yet 
all his individual peculiarities might be found in different men. 
A real Caliban never had a being ; still the superstitious notions 
of the age would furnish the materials for his formation. The 
genius of the author is displayed in the judicious selection of 
these materials. It must be admitted that the cultivated mind 
derives real pleasure from the contemplation of such ideal per- 
sonages. When once acquainted with them, we become attach- 
ed to them. They become our familiar friends. If such inter- 
esting associates as Sir Roger de Coverly, Monkbarns, or My 
Uncle Toby, were snatched from us, we should sincerely mourn 
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their loss. We should find our intellectual pleasure essentially 
abridged by their absence. Scott has drawn many characters 
that cannot fail, when properly studied, to refine and elevate the 
reader. Almost any person may derive pleasure and profit from 
the contemplation of the lofty enthusiasm of Flora Mac Ivor, 
the Christian purity and heroic daring of Jeannie Deans, or the 
angelic tenderness of Rebecca. The same is true of “ little 
Nell,” that ethereal vision of loveliness, portrayed by Dickens. 
If such fruit always grew upon this tree of knowledge, the 
tasting could never impart the knowledge of evil. We must 
admit, therefore, that some novels are defensible as works of art. 
But this class of novels is so small, that, as in the case of the 
cities of the plain, it may be doubted whether ten unexceptiona- 
ble specimens could be found, in all the domains of pure fiction, 
for whose sakes the multitude should be spared. Some of the 
creations of Scott’s prolific genius, will probably continue to be 
admired as long as the English language isread. But a great 
proportion of the popular novels of the age are miserable imi- 
tations of original works. The landscapes and beautiful sunsets 
of Scott have been copied for the thousandth time. His char- 
acters have been repeated, revised, and reproduced so often, that 
they have lost their identity. His strong good sense has been 
so often diluted with the feeble thoughts of wretched scribblers, 
as to become vapid and offensive to rational minds. The off- 
spring of his princely intellect, dressed in the livery of others, 
have lost their nobility, and are compelled to do plebeian service 
for the multitude. The mass of novels now most read, are not 
valuable as works of art. They owe their popularity not to 
their merit, but to their want oy it. They minister to the low- 
est tastes of the vulgar, and afford an unhealthy stimulus to the 
worst passions of human nature. The republic of letters has 
become a turbulent democracy, and authors no longer address 
“the learned reader,” but humbly sue for the favor of the read- 
ing public. With such patrons, the noblest creations of genius 
cannot be appreciated. To please the public, works of fiction 
must be characterized by strong excitement, high-wrought pas- 
sions, splendid crimes, wild adventures and bloody feuds, rather 
than by virtuous sentiment, vigorous argument, and elevated 
affection. , 

2. It is often argued that novels are useful in imparting 
lessons of morality, inculcating virtue and preventing crime. 
If this were always true, or true in a majority of cases, their 
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utility would be established beyond a doubt. Some novels are 
written with a direct reference to their moral bearing. But 
even when the intentions of the author are good, he often fails 
in the choice of means. This was true of Richardson, to whom 
allusion has been already made. When the ideal characters 
which genius has portrayed impersonate noble virtues, and are 
always made to act consistently with their professions, the study 
of them undoubtedly tends to lead the soul away from unworthy 
pursuits, and prompts to a virtuous life. When crime meets 
with its just reward, the tempted soul is sometimes deterred, b 

such exhibitions, from a course of vice. It cannot be denied, 
therefore, that works of fiction may be made useful aids to 
morality: But where one man writes fiction to correct the 
public morals, a hundred others write to feed the vices of the 
community. The labors of wickedness are always better re- 
warded by the world than those of virtue. Besides, the great 
mass of readers care very little for the moral bearing of a tale. 
If the story furnishes excitement, they seldom seek for any thing 
higher. ‘ The professed moral of a tale,’ says Scott, “ is usu- 
ally what the reader is least interested in ; it is like the mendi- 
cant who cripples after some splendid and gay procession, and 
in vain solicits the attention of those who have been gazing 
upon it.” The moral of a tale depends more upon the conduct 
of the narrative than upon the catastrophe. It is not enough 
that virtue should ultimately triumph and vice be punished. 
There may be so much that is forbidding in the life of the good 
man, and so much that is attractive in the life of the bad man, 
that the reader will wholly sympathize with the latter. “If,” 
says the writer above quoted, “ the author introduces scenes 
which excite evil passions, if he familiarizes the minds of his 
readers with impure ideas, or sophisticates their understanding 
with false views of morality, it will be an unavailing defence, 
that, in the end of the book he has represented virtue as triumph- 
ant.” If tried by the standard presented here by the great 
luminary of the modern world of fiction, few popular novelists 
would escape censure. Fielding, Smollet, Sterne and Swift 
seemed to think a large seasoning of vulgarity and filth neces- 
sary to render their works palatable to the reading public. No 
man can contemplate their obscene pictures without moral 
degradation. The virgin purity of an unsophisticated mind is 
soiled and polluted by them. The contagion of vice which 
thus enters the soul upon the wings of an idle thought, may fix 
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a plague-spot there which will ultimately prove its ruin. It is 
not good.to be made familiar with vice. We soon learn to 
“ pity, then embrace.” When highwaymen and courtesans are 
made the heroes and heroines of popular tales, who will be 
sponsor for the security of the public morals? The immoral 
tendency of Bulwer’s novels is,1 think, justly maintained. His 
heroes are generally great criminals, violating all the laws of 
God and man, and yet exhibiting in their conduct so much 
generosity and magnanimity that they inevitably enlist the 
sympathies of the unreflecting reader. His earliest work, called 

alkland, is the history of an adulterer, the most noble and 
kind of his race, who was led, by the force of circumstances, 
to violate the sacred rights of hospitality and ruin the wife of 
his friend. Paul Clifford, the hero of another of his novels, is 
the commander of a band of robbers in Berkshire. He is con- 
ducted safely through his career of villany and escapes 
“ unwhipped of justice.”” In Devereux, an amiable gentleman 
murders his brother’s wife and afterwards becomes an interest- 
ing religious enthusiast in Italy. Eugene Aram wasa veritable 
culprit, whose history is here embellished with the choicest 
ornaments of wit and fancy, and the very gallows is ennobled 
by the martyrdom of a high-minded, large-souled, intellectual 
hero. “The Disowned,” professing the noblest creed, boasting 
of the purest philanthropy, becomes the murderer of his bene- 
factor. Bulwer seems to delight in portraying the unsocial 
passions of men, and dragging out to view every thing that is 
dark, unlovely and misanthropic in the human soul. If his 
object is to make these vices odious, why does he exalt what 
is diabolical and elevate what is mean, by surrounding his rob- 
bers and murderers with a halo of glory? Why not leave the 
burglar to rot in his grave? Why attempt to rescue a real 
hero of the Newgate Calendar from merited ignominy? If 
he wishes to beneht the world, why does he hold true virtue so 
much in the background, and make mere selfishness, flattery 
and intrigue the chief means of success in life? “ Bulwer’s 
novels,” says an eminent critic, “show us the virtues carica- 
tured, vices seductively garnished, generous qualities degraded 
by paltry motives, petty objects magnified, vulgarities glossed 
by passion, and manners tinged with affectation. Whatever is 
veritable, honest, useful and truly noble, finds little place in this 
bizarre, fictitious world.’ We do not pretend that Bulwer 
vindicates the crimes he has so graphically depicted, in express 
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terms, yet the whole complexion of the ~ is such as to leave 
the impression upon the reader’s mind, that a man may commit 
such enormities and yet deserve our love and admiration. This 
covert method of teaching immorality is worse than open and 
avowed profligacy. But other novelists are Jess heartless. We 
may not include them all in one general category. The works 
of Maria Edgeworth, Scott and our own Cooper furnish perhaps 
a less objectionable entertainment to the lovers of romance, 
than almost any other authors of fiction. Scott has but little 
that is censurable in regard to morals, not because he directly 
inculcates virtue, but because he does not draw it in caricature, 
and cast reproach upon it by the oddity, bigotry and vulgarity 
of those who practise it. Wilberforce complained of Scott’s 
novels, that they had so little moral and religious object. “They 
remind me,” sail he, “ of a giant spending his strength cracking 
nuts. “I would rather go to render up my account, at the last 
day, carrying with me ‘ the Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,’ than 
bearing the load of all these volumes, full as they are of genius.” 
It was impossible that an author whose chief object was the 
pecuniary reward, could entertain any very exalted notions of 
doing good. So far as religion and morality are concerned, we 
are rather indebted to him for what he has refrained from doing 
than for what he has actually done. “ He is,” in the words of 
Hannah More, “ rather a non-moralist that an anti-moralist.” 
Except a few bacchanalian scenes, which he has described 
apparently con amore, little can be said against the moral 
bearing of Scott’s novels, while he is unrivalled in his descrip- 
tions of natural scenery, and in the originality and truthfulness 
of his characters. 

Dickens is now the popular favorite. But few question the 
purity of his principles or the permanency of his reputation, and 
yet it would not be among the wonders of the times, if he 
should outlive his own celebrity. Some of his writings look 
like literary ephemera, abounding in genuine humor to be 
sure, but like a comic annual, doomed to oblivion, when a suc- 
cessor appears. Some good men hope that his unmerciful sa- 
tires upon the English poor laws and upon English schools, will 
direct the attention of the great and the powerful to the abuses 
of those systems and gradually effect a reform. If the English 
overseers and schoolmasters really resemble Squeers and Bumble, 
their hope may be justly grounded. If the official personages 
portrayed in Nicholas Nickleby and Oliver Twist be any thing 
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but gross caricatures, then it is not strange that Lester should 
write of the shame as well as of the glory of England. It can- 
not be supposed that the statesmen and nobles of Great Brit- 
ain want information respecting the true condition of their 
country ; or if they did want it, that x | would resort to the 
pages of a popular novel to find it. Dickens has drawn some 
few characters of high moral worth, but he never draws a reli- 
gious character except it be in caricature. Does he design, by 
this means, to cast contempt upon genuine piety ? Who could 
infer from his novels, whether he were a Christian, Jew or Mo- 
hammedan ? Indeed, from the picture he has given us in Barna- 
by Rudge of the sour, fanatical and ferocious spirit that charac- 
terized Protestantism, at the period of the London riots, we 
should infer that he is a Catholic or Jew. But in his notes on 
America he has revealed his real opinions. His flippant re- 
marks upon orthodoxy, his contempt for temperance, and his 
oft-repeated allusions to “‘ brandy and water,” prove him to bea 
heartless freethinker, and, at least, a prospective inebriate. | 
will quote but one passage in confirmation of this opinion :— 
“* Wherever religion is resorted to as a strong drink, and as an 
escape from the dull monotonous round of home, those of its 
ministers who pepper the highest, will be surest to please. 
They who strew the eternal path with the greatest amount of 
brimstone, and who most ruthlessly tread down the flowers and 
leaves that grow by the wayside, will be voted the most right- 
eous ; and they who enlarge, with the greatest pertinacity, on 
the difficulty of getting to heaven, wil! be considered by all 
true believers certain of going there.” He also takes occasion 
in his notes to sneer at temperance societies and temperance 
hotels, and at the principled opposition of good men in New 
England to theatres and other kindred amusements. Such 
miserable jesting will not increase his reputation for sound mo- 
rality, or serve to perpetuate his present celebrity. 

“ The primary cause of this author’s success,” says an English 
writer, “ we take to be his felicity in working up the genuine 
mother-wit and unadulterated vernacular idioms of the lower 
classes of London—for he grows comparatively ecm nonplace 
and tame the moment his foot is off the stones, and betrays in- 
fallible symptoms of Cockneyism in all his aspirations at rurali- 
ty.’ Those who seek only anusement, in a novel, will find it 
in his works; those who seek for instruction, tor elevated 
thoughts elegantly expressed, will be compelled to resort to 
other sources. 
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3. Novels are often defended as an agreeable method of incul- 
cating truth. An unpleasant truth may be conveniently taught 
by fiction. In ancient times fable and allegory were much em- 
ployed for this purpose. The ear of despots was sometimes 
reached in this way, when the bold assertion of the undisguised 
truth would have cost the teacher his life. Some minds may 
he reached by the moral of a romance, or captivated by the 
loveliness of virtue, as it is exhibited in some faultless charac- 
ter, when they would turn, with loathing, from the same doc- 
trines communicated in a didactic form. Such cases, however, 
are very rare. Who ever heard of the conversion of a profli- 

ate by the reading of a religious novel? Indeed it is only re- 
eal persons who read religious novels. To “the lawless 
and disobedient” for whose benefit they were expressly pre- 
pared, they are dull, uninteresting books. The propriety of thus 
diluting religious truths for squeamish appetites, is now gener- 
ally doubted. Menzel censures the practice in no measured 
terms. Speaking of religious paraphrases and poetical versions 
of portions of the Bible, prepared by German authors for board- 
ing-schools, he says : “ These sentimental people think that, be- 
cause they have young girls in view, towards whom one should 
always be polite and tender, God’s word too must be spoiled by 
softening down, diluting and sweetening it for them. The 
language of the Bible seems to them too rude and unmannerly ; 
and so they extract from it as from the powerful forest plants, 
a little drop of essence only, mingle it with sugar, put it up in 
fine post paper, with a neat device, and give it to the dear 
little babe of grace to swallow, as a godly sugar-plum. In 
this way the whole of religion is conveyed, smooth and sweet 
as sugar, to the delicate Flora of the city, the boarding-school 
or the court. The God of terror, the Thunderer from Sinai 
must not frighten the dear girls; and therefore he folds up his 
lightnings prettily, and muffles his thunder in an easily flow- 
ing, poetic measure. The terrors of the grave and the torments 
of hell must not frighten the dear girls ; they are covered by an 
antique sarcophagus, with Mathison’s bass reliefs, and a beauti- 
ful genius, with graceful attitude, holds his torch reversed.” In 
another place he adds: “ The half educated multitude have 
allowed themselves to be cheated into the notion that the old 
and vigorous language of Luther is indelicate, by these self- 
sufficient enlighteners and babblers about feeling, who wish to 
see the religious sentiment widely spread, in fine and fashiona- 
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ble forms of speech; and who finally become too much at ease 
to have any thing to do with religion otherwise than as a thing 
of habit; to whom consequently it must be desirable to have at 
hand a devotional ass’s bridge, which in all cases thinks for 
them, feels for them—a religious machine which one needs only 
to wind up to play on it all favorite emotions—a book which 
one needs but to read in order to imagine he has thought or 
felt something himself.” Those sentimental authors, in our 
country, who pant to do good, by writing religious novels, mo- 
ral tales, and children’s biographies to render the truths of the 
Bible palatable to the natural heart, may derive some useful 
hints from the vigorous good sense of this Hercules of modern 
criticism. Though we freely admit that such works may some- 
times be profitable to the young, by arresting the attention and 
captivating the heart through the imagination, yet when we re- 
member that false philosophy, bad morals and infidelity are far 
oftener disguised in fiction than genuine evangelical truth, we 
should be very cautious in commending novels as teachers of 
moral and religious truth. 

4. Novels are frequently recommended as valuable tlllustra- 
tions of national manners. This is one of the strongest pleas 
that can be urged in their behalf. It is this which gives them 
some degree of permanency as literary productions. Works of 
fiction can, with propriety, describe the minute details of every 
day life, dress, customs and manners, which are too trivial for 
dignified history. Had we a novel written by Plato, descriptive 
of real life, in his own age, it would be invaluable to us in illus- 
trating the domestic manners of the Greeks. It is now quite 
common for modern authors to write fictitious narratives, pur- 
posely, to illustrate the private history of the ancients. Many 
of these works present false or exaggerated views of their real 
life, and are worse than useless as guides to truth. Others may 
be read, with profit, by the student who is already well 
versed in ancient history. Such are the illustrations of Greek 
and Roman life, by Becker, Lockhart’s Valerius, Bulwer’s Last 
Days of Pompeii, and the “Letters from Palmyra” and “Probus” 
by Mr. Ware. All works of fiction are valuable which con- 
tain faithful pictures of the manners and domestic life of any 
people. It is this trait which renders the Homeric poems so 
captivating, and diffuses an inexpressible charm over these gra- 
phic pictures of living, acting heroes. For the same reason Don 
Quixote, apart from its inimitable wit, has acquired a title to 
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immortality. It will never cease to be read, till men forget or 
entirely neglect that portion of European history which it il- 
lustrates. The Arabian Nights are sa valuable to us as pic- 
tures of Arabian life, modes of thinking and acting. But the 
value of such works diminishes as our knowledge of the age 
and country they represent, increases. In recent times the ne- 
cessity of such works has been almost entirely superseded by 
improvements in our popular histories and biographies. Dress 
and manners are not only described but literally delineated. In 
the recent pictorial history of England, the dress of every 
age is portrayed from the “ top-knot” to the shoe-latchet ; and 
the amusements and occupations of the people are faithfully 
sketched, from the dignified divertisements of monarchs, to the 
nursery sports of children. 

5. The historical novel nas been much commended. It is said 
to throw great light upon dark passages of history, and to ren- 
der what was once a severe study an agreeable recreation. The 
dramatic exhibition of real personages and real events is, 
undoubtedly, more captivating to young readers than the most 
elaborate rehearsal of the mere facts. For, if such works were 
confined simply to the truth, they would become histories, but 
just so far as they vary from the truth they become useless, or 
positively pernicious as historical aids. They are acknowledged 
to be more interesting than dry chronicles, and so are fictions 
generally. Their falsity constitutes their charm, and the errors 
they contain usually make a stronger impression than the truth 
which is associated with it. Itis the drapery which is thrown 
around the real character, which strikes the fancy and captivates 
the heart. Facts are often distorted, misquoted or exaggerated. 
Dates and names must yield to the emergencies of the author. 
An anachronism of centuries is a mere trifle,in working out 
the mazy web of fiction from scraps of true history. Many of 
Scott’s novels are professedly historical, and yet he pays little 
regard to historical accuracy either in facts, dates, names or 
characters. For instance, in the “ Talisman,” the romance of 
the “ Squire of Low Degree” is quoted as familiar to English 
readers before it was written. In the “ Betrothed,’’ Gloucester 
is raised to a bishoprick more than three centuries before his 
actual existence. In his “Tales of the Crusaders,’ Edith of 
Plantagenet is married to Saladin, not only contrary to the 
Christian faith, but contrary to the fact. It may be said that 
these are slight discrepancies, and no one is so credulous as to 
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regard his tales as veracious chronicles. Let them not be com- 
mended then as true guides to historical truth. In the instance 
last alluded to, Scott not only introduces the falsehood into the 
text but confirms it in a note. Mr. Mills, in noticing this fact, 
remarks : “ If this can possibly be done merely to heighten the 
illusion of his romance, it is carrying the jest a little too far; 
for the preservation of historical truth is really too important a 
principle to be idly violated. But if he seriously designed to 
unite the province of the historian with that of the novelist, he 
has chosen a very unlucky expedient for his own reputation ; 
and thus, in either case, he has rather wantonly led his readers 
into error, and brought against others a charge of ignorance, 
which must recoil more deservedly upon himself.’ False 
impressions made, when the mind is intensely excited by the 
progress of the narrative, are not easily eradicated. They are 
seldom displaced by the truth. Hear “ the great Magician” 
himself on this point. In his History of Scotland, speaking of 
Shakspeare’s Macbeth, he says: “ The genius of Shakspeare 
having found the tale of Macbeth, in the Scottish i of 
Holinshed, adorned it with a lustre similar to that with which 
a level beam of the sun often invests some fragment of glass, 
which, though shining at a distance with the lustre of a dia- 
mond, is by nearer investigation discovered to be of no worth 
or estimation. Early authorities,” he adds, “ show us no such 
persons as Banquo and his son Fleance, nor have we reason to 
think that the latter ever fled farther from Macbeth than across 
the flat scene, according to the stage direction. Neither were 
Banquo and his son ancestors of the house of Stuart. Al] these 
things are now known; but the mind retains, pertinaciously, 
the impression made by the impositions of genius. While the 
works of Shakspeare are read and the English language sub- 
sists, History may say what she will, but the general reader will 
only recollect Macbeth as a sacrilegious usurper, and Richard II]. 
as a deformed murderer.’”” Men are always more strongly 
impressed by feeling than intellect, by passion than argument, 
by the imagination than reason. When once the wizard spell 
of fiction has clothed an historical character in an unnatural or 
unearthly garb, no power of truth can disenchant the victim. 
6. Novels are defended as valuable helps to the acquisition of 
a good style. If the generality of readers ever thought of style, 
when in pursuit of the story, this argument would deserve more 
consideration. The most elaborate style is usually least inter- 
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esting to most readers. Few persons, under the excitement 
produced by strange incidents and an intensely interesting nar- 
rative, ever stay to contemplate beauties of style or sentiment. 
The work is usually hurried over, with the utmost rapidity, to 
reach the catastrophe and be relieved of suspense. No one 
can read a well-told story without becoming interested in the 
actors, and this interest increases as the plot becomes more 
complex, till, at length, it becomes even painful. In such a 
state of feelings the amateur novel-reader heeds not the beau- 
ties of style, or thought. He omits the long and prosy introduc- 
tions which usually embody the grave reflections of the author, 
and are exhibited in his best style, and hastens on to the narrative. 
An exciting story is the first, second and third requisite of a 
popular novel. Style is a secondary consideration. It is a rare 
thing to see a polished style in prose works of fiction. Such 
attractions are far less sought than stirring incidents, unexpect- 
ed reverses, hair-breadth escapes and triumphant love. In most ° 
of the popular novels we find a loose, slipshod style, adapted 
to the ephemeral character of the work. Barbarisms, anoma- 
lies and solecisms constitute the law of such compositions rather 
than the exception. When a large work is thrown off, in a 
few weeks, and volumes succeed each other as rapidly as arti- 
cles of merchandise from a mechanic’s shop, we can expect 
nothing better. Men who write so rapidly must write carelessly. 

The works of Dickens are celebrated for their “ matchless 
wit,” and yet there is scarcely a repartee or jeu d’esprit of his 
that one would wish to repeat in a drawing-room. As he has 
generally chosen his characters from humble life, his most 
amusing descriptions and his best displays of humor, his Weller- 
isms, are better suited to the bar-room than the parlor. He 
is decidedly the most popular novelist of the age, and yet he 
has less to recommend him, in point of style, than most of his 
contemporaries in the same department of literature. The 
truth is, men care very little about style, if they can find stim- 
ulus for the passions, strong excitement. Novel-readcr; never ask 
whether a new work is well written, but the first inquiry is, 
ts it interesting ? If it can soothe sorrow, make the debtor forget 
his duns, the voluptuary his pleasures, and help the idle “ to kill 
time,” it is pronounced good, though it be no better than the 
“Pirate’s Own Book” or the “ Three Robbers.” “The young,” 
says Mr. Alison, “ judge of composition not by its merits when 
compared with other works, or by its approach to any abstract 
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or ideal standard, but by its effects in agitating their imaginations, 
and leading them into that fairy land, in which the fancy of 
youth has so much delighted to wander. It is their own ima- 
gination that has the charm, which they attribute to the work 
that excites it; and the simplest tale or the poorest novel is, 
at that time, as capable of awakening it, as afterwards the 
eloquence of Virgil or Rousseau.” While the attention of the 
reader is absorbed in the conduct of the story, the incidents and 
the fate of the actors, the beauties and blemishes of style and 
thought are forgotten. After Richardson had published the 
first four volumes of his Clarissa, which were devoured with 
the utmost eagerness by the famished crowd, it was reported 
that the catastrophe, in the forthcoming volume, would be 
unfortunate. The reading public were greatly excited by it. 
They had become so interested in these imaginary persons that 
they could not bear to part with them in a tragical manner. 
Remonstrances were poured in upon him from all quarters. 
Old Cibber, says Scott, raved about it like a profane bedlamite, 
and one sentimental young lady, eager for the conversion of 
Lovelace, implored Richardson to save his soul, as though there 
were a living sinner in the case, and his future destiny depended 
upon the decision of the author. This incident shows how 
strongly the sympathies may be excited for fictitious characters, 
and how greatly young affections may be modified by the contem- 
plation of such unreal beings. In this lies the secret of the nov- 
elist’s power. He sits enthroned in the feelings. The feelings 
are blind, and yet they either ead or drive a majority of the 
human race. Females are generally supposed to possess warmer 
hearts and keener susceptibilities than males, hence novelists 
find their warmest admirers among women. They are the first 
to kindle with the fires of love and sentiment, that glow upon 
the pages of romance. Their incense feeds the flame; and 
the author and his readers continue to act reciprocally upon 
each other. Richardson had unknown female correspondents 
who secretly lavished upon him the most fulsome panegyrics. 
Richter frequently received the most flattering communications 
from unknown ladies: indeed one young lady actually commit- 
ted suicide under the excitement of a maddening passion con- 
ceived for this author simply from reading his books. An event 
very similar to this occurred also in Goethe’s history. Richter 
owed his success, in Germany, to the applause of ladies. He 
was first encouraged by them to write, and afterwards elevated, 
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upon the wings of their love, to the very pinnacle of fame. 
He was first invited to Weimar by an unknown female friend. 
“ Immediately upon his arrival,” says his American biographer, 
who, by the way, is a lady also, “ he visited his unknown cor- 
respondent, Madam Von Kalb, and through her was his presence 
made known to the distinguished literary characters of the day. 
All wanted to see this wonderful man. The men received him 
with open arms, the women with beating hearts. They vied 
with each other in their attentions to him; even the Dutchess 
Amelia, who had given orders that they should immediately 
inform her of his arrival, flattered him by many expressions of 
sympathy and admiration.” ‘ This wonderful man” wrote 
somewhat less than one hundred volumes of novels and miscel- 
lanies, all in a style which none but a madman or transcenden- 
talist would imitate ; and, in a language which native Germans 
cannot understand without a new dictionary or glossary. In all 
his novels, he has repeated the changes of his own variegated 
life, and made himself, his relatives and friends the heroes of 
his epics ; so that the Germans, with the help of a new lexicon, 
and foreigners, by learning a new language and wading through 
half a hundred volumes of fiction, may learn what a strange 
and “ wonderful man” Jean Paul Richter was. 

7. Novels, it is said, ought to be encouraged because they in- 
crease the sum of human happiness, by the real pleasure which 
they afford to the reader. To the cultivated mind, the best 
novels, when viewed as works of art, furnish a high intellectual 
treat. The pleasure is of the same kind as that derived from 
the contemplation of a finished statue, a beautiful picture, or a 
sublime poem. This pleasure is innocent. It is also invigorat- 
ing to the intellect and taste ; but to the reader who seeks only 
excitement from the story, the perusal of the most unexception~ 
able novels is enervating and demoralizing. It is not desirable 
to excite strong sympathy for imaginary beings. The mind 
having nothing to act upon, like a surcharged musket, recoils 
upon itself. When the heart is warmed with pity for real wo, 
it is made better ; when its best feelings are wasted upon mere 
phantoms, it either becomes callous, or prematurely sensitive. 
When there is no real object for the excited affections to cling 
to, the moral constitution is usually enfeebled and the sensibili- 
ties blunted, and a more pungent stimulus is required at every 
successive excitation. The effect of this unnatural activity of 
the emotions upon the soul, is similar to that of narcotics upon 
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the body. In both cases, the nervous energy is exhausted. 
Constant attendance upon the theatre, where the strongest pas- 
sions are appealed to, or habitual novel-reading, destroys all 
genuine sensibility. No heart is so cold as that of the languid 
sentimentalist, who has often wept for unreal wo. One single 
pulsation of pity, accompanied by the smallest act of benefi- 
cence to a real sufferer, outweighs all the factitious sorrow and 
unavailing tears which a life of devotion to the tragic exhibi- 
tions of the theatre can produce. Sympathy and affection, 
like faith, are only valuable in action. It is in vain to talk of 
human suffering,.or even feel for it, if we do not act. Real life 
demands our best affections, It is not right to Javish them upon 
fancied distress. Besides the injury done to the heart in the 
loss of sensibility, occasioned by familiarity with imaginary 
sufferings, many novels fill the mind with groundless fears and 
absurd superstitions. Those authors who choose for their fa- 
vorite themes the varieties of the supernatural, 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnas lemures portentaque, 


distress the young reader with imaginary terrors. When we 
read Mrs. Radeliffe’s wild and fearful tales, the real world seems 
to disappear, and we live in an enchanted region of her own 
creation, “ where mouldering castles rise conscious of deeds of 
blood,” where deep vaults and lonely halls echo with the tramp 
of the disturbed dead. Few men can enjoy quiet slumber after 
reading, late at night, the “ Mysteries of Udolpho,”’ or the “ Ro- 
mance of the Forest.’’ The timid reader trembles, in his soli- 
tary couch, at the creaking of a shutter, expecting, every mo- 
ment, to see the midnight assassin enter from some concealed 
passage. The spectres and ghosts, with whose history he has 
become so familiar, come uninvited to the dormitory of their 
new acquaintance. They clank their chains and utter their 
dismal groans in his hearing, to confirm the truth of the horrid 
history to which he had devoted his waking hours. Few young 
persons can read tales of such terrific interest, without being 
haunted with “thick coming fancies,” by day, and troubled 
dreams, by night. 

8. Wovels, it is said again, afford to the mind a relief from se- 
verer employments. This issometimestrue. But it isfar oftener the 
case, that the novel-reader neglects al] his appropriate duties for 
this amusement. The class of miinds which absolutely need re- 
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laxation from severe application is very small. Such men seldom 
read novels. They have no time to devote to such recreation. 
They generally seek their solace in works that can instruct, as 
well as please. The sober, strong-minded man has little love 
for fiction. Those scholars who are passionately fond of novels 
in their youth, generally lose all relish for them when they have 
acquired a taste for solid learning. There is so much to be 
learned, and so much to be done, in this short life, that few men 
who justly appreciate their duties, and the worth of time, will 
come down from their high vocations to seek pleasurable excite- 
ment in fictitious tales, or turn aside from the wants of the suf- 
fering poor, “ who are always with them,” to shed unavailing 
tears over imaginary wo. It is the excitable, the gay, the idle, 
the devotees of fashion, who seek new stimulus for their ex- 
hausted sensibilities in works of fiction. It is not those who 
“think too much,” but those who think too little, the absolutely 
thoughtless herd, that waste time in this species of beggarly day 
dreaming, in which, says Mr. Coleridge, “the mind of the 
dreamer furnishes nothing but laziness and a little mawkish 
sensibility ; while’the whole materiel and imagery of the doze 
is supplied, ab extra, by a sort of mental camera obscura, manu- 
factured at the printing-office, which, pro tempore, fixes, reflects, 
and transmits the moving phantasms of one man’s delirium, so 
as to people the barrenness of a hundred other brains, afflicted 
with the same trance or suspension of all common sense and all 
definite purpose.” It is sometimes regarded as a sufficient vin- 
dication of novels, that they furnish employment for vacant 
minds; that they occupy the thoughts of the idle and dissolute, 
who would else be plotting mischief. Theatrical amusements, 
public spectacles, and games of chance, have probably served 
the same noble end. Miller, in his “ History Philosophically 
Illustrated,” has shown us that card-playing, when it was first 
introduced, was greatly useful in quelling the turbulent passions 
of ferocious knights, and turning their thoughts from lust and 
sensual indulgence. Will Christian philosophers advocate the 
continuance of card-playing and gambling, to prevent crime, 
and refine libertines and epicureans ? When men have become 
so debased as to derive an upward impulse from reading Paul 
Clifford or Jack Shepard, or any of those numerous “ splendid 
fictions,” which show to the astonished world that an adventu- 
rous warfare upon all] that men hold dear, is the most glorious, 
as well as the shortest road to romantic immortality, then it is 
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time that the schoolmaster and missionary “ should be abroad,” 
in our own land. Many of our most popular modern novels, 
in which there is a miserable effort to excite curiosity, by givin 

fame, or at least notoriety, to the meanest and vilest of our Med 
cannot furnish an innocent recreation to any class of readers, 
least of all to those who are already inclined to desperate deeds. 
They stimulate the worst passions of our nature. They give 
new interest to great crimes, and rouse the fainting courage of 
abandoned youth to deeds of reckless daring. The American 
Tract Society, in their recent report, speaking of such works, 
uses the following language: “ It became a grave question how 
far the increasing catalogue among us of shameless crimes 
whose names are “ Legion ””—of peculation, of murder, and of 
suicide, was traceable to the corrupting influence of such publi- 
cations! Corvosier, the murderer of Lord William Russell, 
confessed, and wished the sheriff to let it be known to the world, 
(and the murderer’s dying message has reached our Jand,) that 
the idea of his work of blood was first suggested to him by 
reading and seeing the performance of “ Jack Shepard.” This 
book was lent to him by one of the sertants of the Duke of 
Bedford, and he Jamented that he had ever seen it. Oxford, 
too, who sought the Queen’s life, it is said, made substantially 
the same statement respecting the influence upon his mind of 
the “ Bravo of Venice.” Jack Shepard has been dramatized 
and acted, many nights, at “the Adelphi,’ in London, with 
great applause, and the exploits of this gay highwayman were 
represented before the eyes of a brilliant and sympathizing 
audience. The story of Madame Lafarge, who was convicted 
of poisoning her husband, has also been trans'ated from the 
French, dramatized and exhibited for the edification of the sen- 
timental ladies of England and America. Her autobiography 
will furnish all the stage directions as well as hypocritical dis- 
guises, which even an amateur female assassin could desire. 
But, for the present, theatrical exhibitions and novel-reading 
have been cast somewhat into the shade, in our large cities, by 
popular lectures. By this means, those weak minds which can- 
not endure the fatigue of thinking, are furnished with a small 
capital of information for a small pecuniary reward, and those 
highly sensitive souls that cannot resist temptation, are, for the 
time being, restrained from the commission of crime by the 
presence of respectable society. For a time, this mode of orcu- 
pying those who could not rationally and virtuously employ 
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themselves, seemed to promise great good to the community. 
But it is to be feared that this system, like every thing else 
human, is destined to degenerate, and that infidelity and quack- 
ery will soon find more champions in the lecture-room, than 
religion and science. 

The evils of novel-reading are confined principally to the 
young and thoughtless. The old hack, whose sensibilities are 
dead, can scarcely be made worse by false rhetoric, bad taste, or 
corrupt morals. But when a passion for romance seizes a young 
mind, it is ruinous. It destroys all relish for the serious duties 
of life, and renders its victim unstable and giddy. His reason 
is subjected to feeling. He lives in an unreal world. He 
dreams of Elysian fields amid the very deserts of life. He 
speaks and writes in the borrowed sentiments of the novelist. 
Affectation takes the place of ingenuousness. His manners are 
artificial, his plans a mere dream of romance. He imagines 
himself a hero, and the object of his young affections a heroine. 
Nothing but sad disappointment can enlighten such an enthusi- 
ast. All, to be sure, are not equally injured by promiscuous novel- 
reading, but very few escape unscathed. It requires the strongest 
minds, the very highest order of intellect, to resist its enervating 
influence ; for there is no mental discipline in it, no mental nutri- 
ment is derived from it. It is only the profound critic, who 
studies a novel as a work of art, analyzes its plot, and duly 
estimates its characters, that derives intellectual improvement 
from it. 

The common reader is excited (perhaps wrongly) and pleas- 
ed for the hour, then left in a state of languor and mental im- 
becility. The understanding, thereby, loses its healthy tone, 
and the young romancer becomes a sickly sentimentalist. No 
man could appreciate the influence of novels better than Sir W. 
Scott. It may be supposed that he would certainly view them 
in the most favorable light. I conclude in his words: “ Exclud- 
ing from consideration those infamous works which address 
themselves directly to the grosser passions of our nature, we are 
inclined to think, the worst evil to be apprehended from the 
perusal of novels is, that the habit is apt to generate an indis- 
position to real history and useful literature; and that the best 
whici can be hoped is, that they may sometimes instruct the 
youthful mind by real pictures of life, and sometimes awaken 
their better feelings and sympathies by strains of generous sen- 
timent and tales of fictitious wo. Beyond this point, they are 
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a mere elegance, a luxury contrived for the amusement of pol- 
ished life, and the gratification of that half love of literature 
which pervades a!l ranks of an advanced stage of society, and 
are read much more for amusement than with the least hope of 
deriving instruction from them.” 


ARTICLE VI. 


Lire, Cuaracter, AND Works or Jonn WEsLEY. 
fy Samuel G. Brown, Professor in Dartmouth College, N. H. 


More than twenty years ago, the Poet Laureate of Great 
Britain, somewhat to the surprise of all parties, wrote “ The Life 
of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism.” The 
work was variously criticised. By some it was condemned, as 
much too favorable to Wesley ; by others, as being quite unjust. 
Some were surprised at its liberality ; others at its narrowness. 
From the censures of parties so widely sundered, we might 
with some safety conclude, that its virtues are very great. It 
would however be quite out of place to criticise, at this late 
day, the merits of the very comprehensive and interesting work 
of Dr. Southey, but we hope it may not be amiss to review 
again the /i’e of so singular and distinguished a man as Wesley 
with such aids as subsequent publications may offer. 

The latter part of the seventeenth and the first part of the 
eighteenth centuries were distinguished in England, for a gen- 
eral declension of spiritual religion. It is not necessary here 
minutely to inquire the reasons of a fact wh'ch no one denies. 
It was owing in part, perhaps, to the loose morals of the court, 
subsequent to the restoration, which, after infecting the higher 
classes, sent down the streams of its poisonous influence to the 
very dregs of the populace. In part it was owing to the violent 
convulsions of the civil wars, which unsettled the minds of the 
people ; in part, to a natural opposition to all priestly influence, 
induced by years of ecclesiastical tyranny ; and in part, to the 
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inefliciency of the clergy and the inadequate provision for the 
religious instruction of the people. Some of the wisest and best 
of men lived during these times, but they are single stars in 
the overcast firmament. The irreligious spirit had pervaded 
the universities ; and the cloisters of Oxford and Cambridge, 
which the church had founded for the diffusion of religion and 
learning, were filled with men, destitute of faith themselves, 
and intolerant of it in others. The Chancellor of Oxford was 
obliged in a program to exhort the tutors to discharge their 
duty by double diligence, and had forbidden the undergraduates 
to read such books as might tend to the weakening of their 
faith ; but fashion and wit drove the tide against argument and 
authority. So late as 1736, Bishop Butler wrote in the adver- 
tisement to the “ Analogy,” “ It is come, 1 know not how, to 
be taken for granted by many persons, that Christianity is not 
so much as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now at length 
discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat it as if, 
in the present age, this were an agreed point among all people 
of discernment, and nothing remained but to set it up as a 
principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of 
reprisals for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
world.” 

Meanwhile Providence was preparing an agency destined to 
exert a marvellous and permanent influence upon those great 
bodies of the people which were not refined enough to be car- 
ried away by the gay and licentious skepticism of the day, nor 
learned enough to be much affected by the logical treatises of 
learned prelates ; an agency destined ultimately to startle from 
their spiritual lethargy all classes in the kingdom. 

Had a stranger visited Oxford about the year 1732, he would 
probably have been called to notice a small company of young 
men, singular in their manners and their dress, studious and 
exact in their habits, strict in obeying the injunctions of the 
Rubrick, economical and devout. They went to receive the 
sacrament at St. Mary’s, through a crowd of ridiculing fellow- 
students, but the laughter only united them more closely to each 
other, and drove them to a more cautious and earnest study of 
the Bible and books of practical piety. They were called 
Bible-bigots, Sacramentarians, the Holy Club. Every day 
increased the bitter scorn with which they were assailed ; every 
day cemented more strongly their mutual attachment, and made 
wider the chasm between them and their fellows. They became 
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a mere elegance, a luxury contrived for the amusement of pol- 
ished life, and the gratification of that half love of literature 
which pervades all ranks of an advanced stage of society, and 
are read much more for amusement than with the least hope of 
deriving instruction from them.” 
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of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism.” The 
work was variously criticised. By some it was condemned, as 
much too favorable to Wesley ; by others, as being quite unjust. 
Some were surprised at its liberality ; others at its narrowness. 
From the censures of parties so widely sundered, we might 
with some safety conclude, that its virtues are very great. It 
would however be quite out of place to criticise, at this late 
day, the merits of the very comprehensive and interesting work 
of Dr. Southey, but we hope it may not be amiss to review 
again the |i’e of so singular and distinguished a man as Wesley 
with such aids as subsequent publications may offer. 

The latter part of the seventeenth and the first part of the 
eighteenth centuries were distinguished in England, for a gen- 
eral declension of spiritual religion. It is not necessary here 
minutely to inquire the reasons of a fact wh'ch no one denies. 
It was owing in part, perhaps, to the loose morals of the court, 
subsequent to the restoration, which, after infecting the higher 
classes, sent down the streams of its poisonous influence to the 
very dregs of the populace. In part it was owing to the violent 
convulsions of the civil wars, which unsettled the minds of the 
people ; in part, to a natural opposition to all priestly influence, 
induced by years of ecclesiastical tyranny ; and in part, to the 
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inefliciency of the clergy and the inadequate provision for the 
religious instruction of the people. Some of the wisest and best 
of men lived during these times, but they are single stars in 
the overcast firmament. The irreligious spirit had pervaded 
the universities ; and the cloisters of Oxford and Cambridge, 
which the church had founded for the diffusion of religion and 
learning, were filled with men, destitute of faith themselves, 
and intolerant of it in others. The Chancellor of Oxford was 
obliged in a program to exhort the tutors to discharge their 
duty by double diligence, and had forbidden the undergraduates 
to read such books as might tend to the weakening of their 
faith ; but fashion and wit drove the tide against argument and 
authority. So late as 1736, Bishop Butler wrote in the adver- 
tisement to the “Analogy,” “ It is come, 1 know not how, to 
be taken for granted by many persons, that Christianity is not 
so much as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now at length 
discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat it as if, 
in the present age, this were an agreed point among all people 
of discernment, and nothing remained but to set it up as a 
principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of 
reprisals for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
world.” 

Meanwhile Providence was preparing an agency destined to 
exert a marvellous and permanent influence upon those great 
bodies of the people which were not refined enough to be car- 
ried away by the gay and licentious skepticism of the day, nor 
learned enough to be much affected by the logical treatises of 
learned prelates ; an agency destined ultimately to startle from 
their spiritual lethargy all classes in the kingdom. 

Had a stranger visited Oxford about the year 1732, he would 
probably have been called to notice a smal! company of young 
men, singular in their manners and their dress, studious and 
exact in their habits, strict in obeying the injunctions of the 
Rubrick, economical and devout. They went to receive the 
sacrament at St. Mary’s, through a crowd of ridiculing fellow- 
students, but the laughter only united them more closely to each 
other, and drove them to a more cautious and earnest study of 
the Bible and books of practical piety. They were called 
Bible-bigots, Sacramentarians, the Holy Club. Every day 
increased the bitter scorn with which they were assailed ; every 
day cemented more strongly their mutual attachment, and made 
wider the chasm between them and their fellows. They became 
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more methodical in their lives: they watched, and fasted, and 
prayed ; they waited more carefully on the sick and the prisoners, 
and gave money to the poor. ‘ One of them had thirty pounds 
a year ; he lived on twenty-eight and gave away forty shillings, 
The next year he received sixty pounds; he still lived on 
twenty-eight and gave away thirty-two. The third year he 
received ninety pounds and gave away sixty-two. The fourth 
year he received one hundred and twenty pounds ; still he lived 
as before and gave to the poor ninety-two.” This one was 
John Wesley, the great statesman of Methodism. In this 
company too was his brother Charles, the “ sweet singer” of 
the sect that was to be, and Whitefield, its eloquent preacher, 
who had come up from washing mops and cleaning rooms at 
the Bell Inn in Gloucester, to enter as a Servitor at Pembroke 
College. 

It could not be presumed that such a band would restrict 
themselves within the limits of the utmost prudence. They 
were compelled to learn by experience what no one was able 
or willing to teach them, and that experience was sometimes 
bitter, as their course was sometimes erratic and visionary. 
They determined to live for another world and to mortify them- 
selves in this. They multiplied their good works, and bound 
themselves by rules which Loyola or St. Francis would have 
been pleased with. They journeyed on foot in order to save 
money to give tothe poor. Wesley would not have his hair 
dressed, for the same reason. They framed minute questions 
for self-examination, such as, whether they prayed with fervor 
on Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Saturday at noon ; whether 
they used a collect at nine, twelve and three o’clock ; whether 
they meditated on Sunday from three to four on Thomas a Kem- 
pis, or mused on Wednesday and Friday from twelve to one on 
the Passion. They regularly visited the sick and the prisoners; 
they fasted two days in the week and sometimes three; they 
received the sacrament every Sabbath; during the six weeks 
of Lent they ate no flesh except on Saturdays and Sundays. 
Whitefield chose the worst sort of food in order to humble 
himself the more; he went out in stormy nights, into the 
walk of Christ-Church and prayed for two hours; sometimes 
kneeling, sometimes lying on his face, because Christ was 
tempted in the desert. He thought it unbecoming a penitent 
to have his hair powdered, or to wear a clean dress, and his 
gown was patched, his shoes were dirty, his whole apparel 
mean. 
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The enthusiasm of such men would not be likely to be 
checked by the ridicule of witlings from whose society they 
had the courage to break off, nor even by the arguments of 
more sober men who had never experienced such depths of sor- 
row as were stirred up in their own bosoms. Their growing 
asceticism, however, which opposition might only have strength- 
ened, was rebuked in a more effectual way. Whitefield became 
so emaciated that he could scarcely creep up stairs, and finally 
a fit of sickness confined him for seven weeks. Others of the 
company suffered in like manner, till their number, which was 
never more than twenty-five, was reduced to five or six. Al- 
though Wesley was not the originator of the austerities which 
they thought fit to practise, yet from his age, experience, learn- 
ing and office, (he was at this time Fellow of Lincoln College,) 
no less than from his natural fitness for the place, he became 
the head of the company. 

The father of Wesley was Rector of Epworth, a man of 
considerable learning, great force of character, and devout 
piety. His mother was a remarkable woman; well educated, 
at a time when to be well educated implied a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, independent in her opinions, when indepen- 
dence required sacrifices, of strong understanding and fervent 
piety. During the absence of her husband froin his parish, she 
used to assemble her family on Sabbath evening, and read 
prayers and a sermon. When some of her neighbors wished 
to join the circle, she did not object, for, in the absence of the 
proper minister, “ she could not but look upon every soul which 
he had Jeft under her care, as a talent committed to her trust 
by the great Lord of all the families of heaven and earth.” 
“If I am unfaithful,” she wrote to her husband, “ to him or to 
you, in neglecting to improve these talents, how shall 1 answer 
unto him, when he shall command me to render an account of 
my stewardship.” Mr. Wesley was, however, somewhat alarmed 
by the report which reached him, that a conventicle was held 
at his house, and he wrote to her a decided disapprobation of 
the meetings. She replied to him with a representation of the 
good effected in this humble way, and of the evil which would 
follow if they were broken up, and concluded in these forcible 
words: “If you do, after all, think fit to dissolve this assembly, 
do not tell me that you desire me to do it, for that will not 
satisfy my conscience ; but send me your positive command, in 
such full and express terms, as may absolve me from guilt and 
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punishment for rejecting this opportunity of doing good, when 
you and I shall appear before the great and awful tribunal of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.” How much influence such a mother 
must bave had on the future leader of a great sect, no one can 
fully estimate. The same energy, good judgment and earnest- 
ness remained with her through life, and made her the wise 
counsellor of her son when he was assailed at Oxford, and stil] 
later, when thousands regarded his will as law. 

The early life of Wesley was attended with more than com- 
mon dangers and prodigies. When he was six years old, he 
was rescued from the flames of their burning house a single 
moment before the roof fell in. He was the last of the children 
saved, having been forgotten in the hurry of the midnight 
escape. 

When he was at school, his father’s house became the scene 
of disturbances so singular as to be considered supernatural. 
Although not included in the common histories of demonology, 
they are among the most remarkable and well attested of those 
events which have so frequently satisfied the credulity (not to 
say sober judgment) of men. The supernatural visitants made 


their presence known, by appealing, as usual, to the sense of 
hearing, rather than to that of sight. Now there was a knock- 
ing on the table, on the shelves, about the beds, a heavy foot- 


step was heard in a room which had long been locked up. 
Now the sound seemed as though the pewter had been hurled 
into the middle of the room, but not a platter had been moved; 
now as though a basket of glass bottles had been shivered at 
once; now as though aquantity of silver fell into Mrs. Wesley’s 
lap and ran jingling to her feet ; now it was like the creaking 
of a saw or a windmill. The iron casements of the windows 
rattled ; the door-latches moved up and down, though no one 
was near; the hand-mill whirled swiftly, though no one touched 
it; the trencher danced on the table, and, on these occasions, the 
wind rose and whistled about the house. The elder Wesley, who 
had no fear of the devil, on one occasion rated their unknown tor- 
mentor soundly for his contemptible conduct in trying to frighten 
the children, and dared him to come into the study to him who 
wasaman. Old Jeffrey (so they had named him) immediately 
gave a loud and peculiar knock, as if to say, “ with great plea- 
sure, sir,” and the next evening when Mr. Wesley went to the 
study, of which he alone had the key, the door was thrust back 
upon him with great violence. He pressed in, however, and 
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there was nothing there ; but the knocking began now on one 
side and then on the other. Wesley adjured the imp to speak, 
but there was no reply. One of his daughters was with him. 
“ Nancy,” said Mr. Wesley, determined to be fair with the 
spirit, “ two Christians are an over match for the devil. Go all 
of you down Stairs ; it may be, when I am alone, it will have 
courage to speak.’”” They went. Wesley repeated the adjura- 
tion, but the devil remained deaf and dumb. They soon lost 
all fear of their mysterious visitor, and the children had no 
pleasanter frolic than to chase the knocking about from room 
toroom. For two months this continued by night and by day, 
and no clew to its real cause was ever discovered. Al] the family 
believed it to be supernatural. The credulity which John 
Wesley sometimes showed in after life, may be in part ascribed 
to his firm belief in the agency of spirits in the affairs of men, 
so early and forcibly impressed upon him. Nor should we smile 
with too much self-complacency on the folly of that good family, 
when we remember their devout spirit, their serious view of 
life, their habitual communion with the invisible and the future, 
or the general belief of even many fine scholars of the time, 
in that last “ lingering fiction of the brain.’’* 

Of the bearing of John Wesley at the Charter House School 
in London, we have very meagre accounts. He was starved 
and fagged by the older boys, according to the custom of the 
English schools at that time, while by his quietness, regularity 
and application, he became a favorite with the master. At 
seventeen years of age he was transferred to Oxford, and sub- 
sequently became fellow of Lincoln College. It was to the 
discipline of the university, and especially to his duties as Greek 
lecturer and moderator of the logic classes, which obliged him 
to attend the disputations of the students six times a week, that 
he owed much of that thorough scholarship, and that power of 
clear and subtle discrimination, and expert argument, which 
fitted him for the great employment of his future life. Here he 
began that diary which acquaints us with the feelings and opin- 
ions and daily employments of one of the most active men, for 
nearly seventy years. Here he began to apportion his time. 
Every day had its fixed occupations. Monday and Tuesday 
were allotted to the Classics; Wednesday to Logic and Ethics, 


* See Scott on Demonology and Witchcraft. 
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Thursday to Hebrew ahd Arabic ; Friday to Metaphysics and 
Natural Philosophy ; Saturday to Oratory and Poetry ; Sunday 
to Divinity ; and a good deal of time somewhere to Mathemat- 
ics. He soon learned, however, the sorrowful lesson, that to 
know some things well, we must be contented to be ignorant 
of a great many more. Over his pupils he exercised a stricter 
control than had been common at the university, and showed 
the germ at least of those “ disciplinary habits,” for which he 
became so famous. He obliged them to rise early in the morn- 
ing ; he superintended their reading ; he regulated their morals ; 
he controlled their general conduct. 

But Oxford was to be remembered by him for still weightier 
reasons than for the sound scholarship she gave him. His 
brother Charles had joined him as member of Christ-Church, 
and the religious feeling of both became most thoroughly 
aroused. Their earnest and awakening minds were deeply 
affected by the writings of Thomas 4 Kempis, Jeremy Taylor, 
and William Law. The Imitation of Christ, the Holy Living, 
and the Serious Call, left them in no doubt as to the great duty, 
the great labor of life, without directing them with sufficient 
plainness to the only means through which man can “ be just 
with God.”* The world was nothing to them; eternity, every 
thing. With their own hands they must painfully work out 
their own salvation; with their own hands they must roll up 
the huge Sisyphean rock which every moment recoiled upon 
them with new weight. Hence their seclusion, their rigorous 
self-denial, their pharisaical peculiarities, which the friend- 
ship of Law and the fellowship of Whitefield and Hervey and 
ae only exasperated. It was not the age of asceticism, or 
Wesley would certainly have gone to the wilderness and lived 


a hermit: it was not an age of religious enthusiasm, or he 


* “ When I observe,” wrote one of them, “how fast life 
flies away, and how slow improvement comes, | think one can 
never be too much afraid of dying before one has learned to 
live, I mean even in the course of nature. For were I sure 
that ‘the silver cord should not be violently loosed ;’ that 
‘the wheel should not be broken at the cistern’ till it was quite 
worn away by its own motion; yet what a time would this give 
me for such a work! a moment, to transact the business of 
eternity! What are forty years in comparison of this? So 
that were I sure what man never yet was sure of, how little 


would it alter the case !” 
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might have preached another crusade. England was not a 
country for monks, or he would certainly have founded a new 
and rigorous order. 

In 1732, the charter of the province of Georgia was granted 
by George II., and in 1735 Oglethorpe, the leader of the colony, 
returned to England for a reinforcement. The enterprise was 
everywhere regarded with favor, and the trustees sought 
for men to go out as ministers to the colonists and the Indians. 
They turned their eyes to the Wesleys. Who else had so much 
of the missionary spirit? After some hesitation the brothers 
concluded to accept the invitation. Two years before, a band of 
Moravians, amid hymns and prayers, had left the little community 
of Herrnhutt, and “ floating down the Maine, and between the 
castles, crags, the vineyards and the white-walled towns that 
adorn the banks of the Rhine,” had embarked at Rotterdam, 
and settled in freedom and hope near Savannah. On board the 
vessel in which the Wesleys embarked, ep found a number of 
Moravians going to join their brethren. The whole company 
might honestly have adopted the seal of the corporation of the 
colony, “ a group of silk-worms at their toils,” with the motto 
non subi sed aliis, not for themselves but for others. The leaven 
of selfishness was not mingled with their motives. “ Are you 
one of these knights-errant ?” said an unbeliever to Wesley. 
“ You havea good provision for life, must you leave all to fight 
windmills 2?” * Sir,” replied the missionary, “if the Bible be 
not true, 1 am as very a fool and madman as you can conceive, 
but if it be of God, I am sober-minded ; for he has declared, 
“ There is no man who has left houses, or friends, or brethren, 
for the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive manifold 
more in the present time, and in the world to come, everlasting 
life.” 

The conduct of the Moravians during the voyage, full of 
patience and forbearance under vexations, full of confidence in 
danger, exhibited to Wesley a new feature of the Christian life. 
A sudden storm came on as they were singing the psalm at the 
commencement of their worship. The sea broke over the ship 
and rushed down between the decks. A dreadful screaming 
was heard among the English: the Moravians calmly sang on. 
Wesley asked one of them if he was not afraid,—if the women 
and children were not afraid? “ No,”’ he replied, “ thank God, 
no; our women and children are not afraid to die.” 

The labors of Wesley in Georgia were the least prosperous 
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and satisfactory labors of his life. John was stationed at Sa- 
vannah. and Charles acted as secretary of Oglethorpe at Fred- 
erica. Both were honest and faithful, both spent their time in 
works of charity and mercy,—both were unsuccessful. They 
were better fitted for stirring up the minds of various classes 
in the old country, than for ruling the rather independent spirit 
of the infant colony. The mind of Oglethorpe became preju- 
diced against Charles through the misrepresentations of his 
enemies, to such an extent, that the unfortunate secretary was 
left actually to suffer for want of the bare necessaries of life. 
He lay upon the ground in a corner of the hut, and could not 
obtain the luxury of a few boards for a bed, and at last fell into 
a fever. This alienation between himself and the governor was 
subsequently healed, and ina few months he was sent to England 
as bearer of despatches. John came near being married to a 
lady in the colony ; but the negotiation was somewhat abruptly 
broken off. The attachment on neither side seems to have been 
very extravagant, since we find the lady shortly marrying ano- 
ther, and Wesley soon after excluding her from the communion 
table, according to certain rules of ecclesiastical discipline which 
had long lain dormant. He does not appear to have chosen 
the happiest moment for reviving them, nor to have done it with 
an excess of Christian courtesy. This ecclesiastical proceeding 
produced a difficulty which ended in his leaving America for 
England, after having spent in the new world a year and nine 
months. 

But though so little was effected for the colony, a great in- 
fluence was exerted on Wesley. He began to perceive that 
there were most important religious feelings which he had never 
experienced. He began to conjecture that the path which he 
was painfully pursuing was delusive and vain. His intercourse 
with the Moravians strengthened these convictions. They had a 
faith unfelt by him: he never had the serenity in trouble, the 
joy even in great perils, the lively hope “ full of immortality,” 
which they had. His voyage home afforded him time for a 
solemn review of his religious experience, which ended in the 
painful though salutary conviction that he had “no such faith 
in Christ as prevented his heart from being troubled.” He had 
labored with some fidelity to convert others, but now he had to 
be converted himself. In London he met with Peter Bobler, a 
Moravian minister. The conversation turned on “ saving faith.” 
Wesley pressed his objections. ‘ My brother,’’ said Bohler to 
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him, “ that philosophy of yours must be purged away.” Ano- 
ther day brought another conversation, and fresh amazement to 
Wesley, as Bohler assured him of the “ fruits of a living faith, 
the Boliess and happiness which attend it.” The next morn- 
ing he began his Greek Testament anew, determined to abide 
by the law and the testimony, and confident that a humble and 
honest inquirer would not seek in vain. He listened with won- 
der to the testimony of living witnesses. He read Luther on 
the Galatians, and learned to his astonishment that the English 
church “ was founded on this important article of justification by 
faith alone.” The two years which followed his return from 
America were painful in their experience, but rich in their fruits. 
He had the senténce of death in his own soul, and struggled by 
a perfect obedience to reverse the terrible doom, till he found 
the law too high for him, and that by its deeds shall no man 
living be justified ; till he found too another by doctrine which 
gradually revealed itself to his groping mind, “ Believe, and thou 
shalt be saved.” The whole current of his thoughts was changed. 
“ Now, sir,” says he in a letter to his former friend and adviser, 
Mr. Law, “ suffer me to ask, how you will answer it to our 
common Lord, that you never gave me this advice? Why did 
I scarcely ever hear you name the name of Christ ; never so as 


to ground any thing upon faith in his blood? I beseech you, 
sir, by the mercies of God, to consider deeply and impartially 
whether the true reason of your not pressing this upon me was 
not this, that you had it not yourself?’ He proceeds with a 
tone of equal vigor and more asperity, which would seem to 


indicate that he had some other spirit quite as active as the 
“ catholic charity” which in after life he was inclined to. But 
his mind had evidently been undergoing a deep change. He 
called it conversion. “ Oh what a work,” said he, “ is God 
begun ! such a one as shall never come to an end, till heaven 
and earth pass away !” 

No one ever produced a great moral revolution whose heart 
was not the seat of painful struggles and a glorious victory : 
who did not feel in the profoundest depths of his soul, the life- 
giving truths, which it were better to die than not to publish. 
Luther did not go forth on his mission, was not fitted for his 
mission, till he had suffered the agony of a soul, struggling in 
blindness and doubt onward to salvation: till he had prayed 
and wept over the worp of Gop, and had rested his buffeted and 
weary spirit on that foundation rock of the Reformation, the 
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doctrine that man is justified by faith in Christ. After that, his 
whole duty was clear before him as noonday. He had but one 
thing to do, and that he must do,—to bear the flaming torch of 
truth through the world, to proclaim from every housetop ever- 
lasting liberty to those who are bound in the chains of the law. 
So it was with Wesley. He must preach the gospel: neces- 
sity was laid upon him; a bitter experience, a Joyful hope had 
enlightened his way and made the rough places plain. 

In the year 1722 a company of Moravians under the guid- 
ance of Christian David, had left the country of their fathers 
where nothing remained for them but persecution and distress, 
and sought the protection of Count Zinzendorf, in Lusatia, one 
of the Protestant provinces of Germany. The Count assigned 
them a spot on his estates for their settlement, to which they 
gave the name Herrnhut,‘ the watch of the Lord,’ a name 
which has become famous in the history of their community. 
They came poor indeed in the wealth of the world, since the 
little which they had in Bohemia they were for the most part 
obliged to abandon; but they were rich in the recollection of 
an ancestry, who through many dark centuries had cherished on 
their altars the flame of a pure religion, who had suffered all that 
men can suffer for the liberty of conscience, and were at last 
borne down by the brute force of their enemies. They remem- 
bered the spirit awakened among them by the writings of 
Wickliffe. They remembered how the gentle and heroic Huss 
had been treacherously betrayed, and made to Jead the van of 
the “noble army of their martyrs:” how the intrepid Jerome 
had sung a hymn in the midst of the flames. They remembered 
the bloody wars which followed the Council of Constance, and 
the relentless persecutions which forced some to a denial of their 
faith, and more to meet in secret at midnight to encourage each 
other and receive the sacrament. Some of them had come out 
of Moravia singing the same hymn which their fathers had 
sung a hundred years before, on their exodus for the same rea- 
son, from the house of bondage. This little community, “ per- 
secuted, but not forsaken! cast down, but not destroyed!” 
chastened and humbled by their trials, lively in faith and pecu- 
liar in their manners and discipline, Wesley determined to visit, 
that he might learn something more of a people whose daily 
life illustrated the great doctrines which he had begun to feel. 

The intercourse of Wesley with the Brethren (as they were 
called) was interesting, and to him very profitable. He ad- 
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mired the simplicity of their character, their meekness and love, 
and charity and contentment. He gathered many hints from 
their policy which were of considerable use in the future organi- 
zation of his own societies. But it is impossible not to suppose 
that the germ of that dissatisfaction was at this time implanted 
which led him at a future time to withdraw entirely from the 
Moravians. Count Zinzendorf was the patron of the community, 
and wished to receive Wesley as a pupil. The self-confidence 
and spirit of authority in the great Methodist were just shooting 
out into a vigorous maturity, and the Count was to him but a 
man, subject to the same rules of logic and argument with 
other men. Our sympathies are more subtle and swift than the 
deductions of the understanding, and probably the two great 
and good men found their enthusiastic admiration of each other 
somewhat tempered by the free intercourse of a month, though 
neither might be willing to acknowledge it. But nothing pre- 
vented Wesley from feeling that he would willingly “have 
spent his life in Herrnhut, if his Master did call him to Jabor in 
another part of the vineyard.” 

The work to which he was destined was indeed far greater 
than he or any one could anticipate. He returned to London 
to engage actively in = and other religious labors. He 
joined his brother Charles, who had visited the prisoners at New- 
gate and accompanied them to Tyburn. The effect of their 
efforts was decided, and the poor prisoners were brought to a 
state of penitence and faith. Their fame spread as holy men: 
the sick desired their prayers, and were healed by them. 
Frenzied lunatics became calm under the kind lt which 
they spoke, and the impressive language of their petitions. 
Their meetings in Fetter-lane—the central point of their opera- 
tions—became larger, and the scenes exhibited there tended 
to increase the enthusiasm of Wesley, to strengthen his confi- 
dence in his own resources, and render him skilful in controlling 
the increasing body of his followers. He gradually yielded to 
the conviction that he was selected under Providence for a great 
work, and though he may not have looked far into the future, 
still he was probably revolving those plans which fourscore 
years found him consummating. Here too began those singular 
physical results which have clung so tenaciously to Methodism, 
wherever preached, but which will be better noticed hereafter. 

In the history of Methodism, Bristol deserves a prominent 
place, and will ever be remembered with interest. Whitefield 
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had returned from Georgia full of zeal for his new orphan- 
house at Savannah, and was preaching to crowded houses. A 
thousand stood about the doors of Bermondsey church, and 
could find no admittance. Shall al) these (thought Whitefield) 
hunger for the bread of life and not receive a crumb, because 
the stone walls are too narrow to contain them? Does the 
Most High dwell only in temples made with hands? Are not 
the disciples authorized to go into the highways and hedges ? 
Did not our Saviour preach on the mount and in the desert ? 
These inquiries show whither was tending the current of his 
thoughts, and how the multitude of his hearers was suggesting 
to him a wider theatre for his eloquence. Near Bristol was a 
rough tract called Kingswood. Once a royal chase, it had 
fallen into disuse, till the discovery of its coal-mines converted 
it at once into the inexhaustible treasury from which the city 
drew its stores of fuel. The colliers were a wild and savage 
set, who seemed almost to belong to another race. Upon them 
the first experiment of field-preaching was made. The heart 
of Whitefield was moved by the thought of the heathen at his 
own door when he had gone so far to preach to the Indians. 
He stood upon a mount called Rose Green, and a few hearers 
gathered around him, attracted and astonished by the novelty 
of the message. His second audience numbered two thousand, 
the third, four or five thousand, and so on to ten, fifteen, and 
twenty thousand hearers at once. This example of field-preach- 
ing was soon followed by Wesley, though somewhat reluctantly, 
for he (and yet more his brother Charles) still clung with affec- 
tionate respect to the time-hallowed usages of a venerable 
church. The die however was cast; the step was taken which 
inevitably led to such important results. Pulpits were shut 
against them for their irregularity, but they never lacked for 
church-yards or open fields. One of the most affecting scenes 
of Wesley’s life occurred some years later than this on one of 
these occasions. He came in his journeying to the little parish 
of Epworth, where he was born; where his venerable father 
had spent his long and useful life. Years had passed since he 
had been there: his friends and acquaintances were mostly 
gone, and the curate refused him permission to preach in the 
church. He could not endure to depart from that place without 
gr eps his message. Notice was given that he would preach 
in the church-yard at six o’clock. “ Accordingly,” he says, 
“at six I came, and found such a congregation as I believe 
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Epworth never saw before. I stood near the east end of the 
church upon my father’s tombstone, and cried, ‘ The kingdom 
of heaven is not in meat and drink, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost.’”” John Wesley preaching on his 
father’s grave presents an almost unequalled subject for the 
pencil that would portray the early scenes of the rising de- 
nomination. The time, the place, the people, kindled his ardent 
enthusiasm to the utmost. Upon that hallowed spot he was in- 
spired, as Southey says, “ like the Greek tragedian, who, when 
he performed Electra, brought into the theatre the urn contain- 
ing the ashes of his own daughter.”” The most affectionate, 
the holiest, the profoundest feelings of his nature were touched. 
“ Seven successive evenings he preached upon that tombstone,”’ 
with a power and effect nowhere ever exceeded. 

But we return to the order of the narrative. Kingswood 
became a very prominent and important theatre of the labors of 
Wesley, and the scene of certain exhibitions which it is much 
easier to describe than fully to explain. We refer to those con- 
vulsions, and agonies, and paroxysms which attended the preach- 
ing of Wesley, and unfortunately were not exhibited here 
alone. Men were suddenly struck down to the earth as if dead ; 
they were thrown into violent fits; they were attacked with 
pain so excessive that they could not help crying out in agony ; 
they were seized with trembling and sunk down powerless. 
Wesley had seen fits of epilepsy and hysteria, but these were 
unlike, and his ready faith ascribed them to the power of the devil,* 
and sometimes to the miraculous agency of the Most High. They 
did not come upon the followers of Wesley alone. ‘A Quaker 
who was present, and inveighed against the dissimulation of 
those affected, was himself seized, even while biting his lips and 
knitting his brows, and fell as if struck by lightning.’ A stran- 
ger passing by stopped to listen to the preaehing, and suddenly 
felt himself grasped by the unknown power and fell prostrate. 
An honest weaver, ‘ zealous for the church,’ and against dis- 
senters, went about ‘to convince his acquaintance that it was 
all a delusion of the devil,’ but as he was reading a sermon he 
changed color, fell from his chair, and screamed so terribly that 
the neighbors were alarmed and ran into the house ;’ ‘ his breast 


*In this he was not altogether peculiar. We find the came 
opinion suggested by Ralph Erskine, of Scotland. 
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heaved as in the pangs of death, and great drops of sweat 
trickled down his face.’ These things were not the result of 
dishonesty in the sufferers. They were no doubt in part owing 
to the amazing power of the speaker over his audience, many 
of whom regarded him, from his commanding attitude, his im- 
posing appearance, and his awful message, like an inhabitant of 
another world. A part of the effect may be ascribed to the er- 
roneous doctrine which led the hearers to erpect some visible 
token or some sensible effect, as a sign of their conviction and 
conversion. A part may be ascribed to the power of enthusi- 
asm, of fear and sympathy, and general nervous excitement ; 
and a part, no doubt—though a small part—to a desire of at- 
tracting the notice of the great preacher, and even to deception 
Wesley’s frank and generous nature allowed him to be deceiv- 
ed by his friends much more readily than by his enemies. Still, 
some things we may suspect to remain unexplained, and des- 
tined to illustrate a chapter in physiology or psychology, not yet 
fully written. The personal a hee of the preacher is exhi- 
bited by the undoubted facts that these appearances showed 
themselves under Wesley much sooner than under Whitefield ; 
that Wesley did not discourage them, while Whitefield did ; and 
that under the later preaching of Wesley, when he had, to a 
considerable degree, changed Tis opinion of them as indications 
of a spiritual power, they diminished very much, if they did not 
entirely cease. 

Wesley’s enthusiasm was now at its height, and not as yet 
tempered by experience. The scenes which he was passing 
through were so strange and exciting, that he did not always 
stop to ‘ examine the spirits, whether or not they were of God.’ 
That the sick were healed, that devils were cast out, that the 
lunatics were brought to their right mind, when he stretched out 
his hands over them in prayer, he does not seem to have doubt- 
ed. His journal is filled with examples of cures wrought upon 
himself, upon his friends, upon his horse even, in answer to his 
petitions. Almost every day witnessed some surprising inter- 
vention of Divine Providence for his safety or his happiness, and 
the most remarkable of these supernatural events are related 
with a simplicity, and sometimes quaintness, worthy of good old 
Isaak Walton, or George Herbert. We are not careful to 
pick out the little flaws in the character of such a man, but it 
must be confessed, his credulity is no inconsiderable one. We 
have no sympathy with the harsh vituperation of Warburton 
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however vigorous and witty, but there were some things which 

rovoked it. We are very far from that cold, mechanical phi- 
lsonbiy which removes God from all concern with the world, 
and sees in all events only the agency of second causes, but 
Wesley was apt to see a special providence in almost every 
wind that blew, or drop of rain that fell. We do consider a 
‘ believing spirit,’ far, very far better than a skeptical spirit, but 
Wesley believed when the evidence was chiefly his feelings. 
We condemn this enthusiasm and credulity as wild and mis- 
chievous—perhaps in after life he regarded them somewhat in the 
sume light—but we may question whether they were not needful 
to him, absolutely essential for accomplishing the work he had 
in hand. He never could have labored as he did, to effect an 
earthborn or selfish project. Nothing but a divine work ‘ which 
should never come to an end, till heaven and earth pass away,’ 
and a belief in the favor of the Most High daily communicated 
to him, would have urged him, in the absence of all worldly 
honor and emolument, to his long, laborious and self-denying 
service. A calm philosophy, carefully analyzing the mysteries 
of truth and falsehood, exactly adjusting the righteous balance, 
whatever great good it may accomplish, does not impel men to 
such courses. Zeal has its work to do in the renovation of the 
world as truly as prudence. 

Wesley was far too vehement to plod along in the old path. 
His sympathies might cling to the past, but his mind rushed on 
to some new order of things in the future. He deceived him- 
self when he thought or said otherwise. His determination was 
now made up for the course of his life, and occasional extrava- 
gances, even when he felt them, would not deter him from what 
on the whole seemed a great and necessary work. He had 
suffered too much and reflected too deeply, not to have opinions 
of his own, which the opposition of clergymen and the authori- 
ty of bishops could not overthrow, and he was too active to 
allow those opinions to become a dead letter in the statute- 
book of his soul. No family confined him by domestic ‘wants 
and responsibilities ; all his time was cheerfully devoted to the 
duties of his weighty calling. Societies were everywhere 
formed, but as yet he meditated no separation from the estab- 
lished church. He only urged his followers to live like immor- 
tal beings, to be faithful servants of the Most High God. He 
asked no man for his creed, demanded no subscription to arti- 
cles, no forsaking of a former mode of worship. “I am sick of 
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opinions,” he said some time afterward, “ give me solid and sub- 
stantial religion: give me an humble a. gentle lover of God 
and man: a man full of mercy and good faith, without partiali- 
ty and without hypocrisy : a man laying himself out in the work 
of faith, the patience of hope and the labor of love. Let my 
soul be with these Christians, wheresoever they are, and what- 
soever opinion they are of. * * * We may die without the 
knowledge of many truths, and yet be carried to Abraham’s 
bosom ; but if we die without love, what will knowledge avail ? 
Just as much as it avails the devil and his angels!” No one 
could accuse him of idleness. He built chapels, holding the 
right to them vested, not in trustees, but in himself. He ap- 
pointed, or as he said, tolerated lay preachers, not to administer 
the ordinances but to preach the word. To this he came reluc- 
tantly, but he could not ~ it. The spirit which he had rais- 
ed he could not allay, but only guide, ds pd great crowd which 
he sent out looked up to him for counsel as to a father. He 
demanded in them first of all, zeal. This covered a multitude 
of faults, and if it cooled, or Wesley became for other reasons 
dissatisfied with his preachers, he found another service for them, 
or they dropped back noiselessly to the common herd. Thus 
he had the great mes of easily getting rid of the trouble- 
some or weary spirits. He sought to improve the singing of his 


congregations, and in this, his brother Charles, with the beau- 


tiful melodies of his hymns, rendered him the greatest assistance. 
Sternhold and Hopkins were banished. Their famous (or infa- 
mous) compositions were a part of the service of the establish- 
ment, for which he retained not a particle of lingering attach- 
ment. He fitted up a large building in Moorfields, London, 
which had been used during the civil wars as a foundry for can- 
non, and henceforth the Foundry became the centre of the meet- 
ings in town. In the mean time the ‘doctrine and discipline” 
spread through every county from Cornwall to Newcastle upon 
Tyne, and extended into Wales, Scotland and Ireland, so that in 
the year 1765, there were thirty-nine circuits in these countries. 

It must not, however, be supposed that “all went merry as a 
marriage bell.” Many were the perplexities, and bitter and 
dangerous sometimes the persecutions with which they met. 
All sorts of calumnies were heaped upon the head of Wesley 
and his associates. He was charged with being a Papist, a 
Jesuit, a follower of the Pretender. He was assailed by mobs 
who used freely the weapons best suited to them, stones and dirt, 
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while he replied with weapons most familiar to him, expostu- 
lation and argument. Sometimes one prevailed and sometimes 
the other. At.one time he was pelted from the town, bruised, 
wounded, and half dead. At another, his mild manner, his 
dignified and fearless address awed and delighted even his rude 
assailants. The magistrates themslves encouraged the mob now 
by their pusillanimity, and again, through worse motives, by 
assurances of forbearance. The congregations fared almost as 
hard as the preachers. They were stoned, and thrown into 
ponds, and rolled in the med. Women and children were ex- 
posed to the brutalities of an ignorant populace. They some- 
times received indignities where they might have expected 
kindness. Dissenters even-—themselves under disabilities for 
conscience’ sake—joined with virulent churchmen to oppress 
the rising community. Dr. Doddridge was subjected to severe 
criticism and unworthy suspicions from his familiarity with 
Whitefield. 

Notwithstanding all, Wesley pursued his way without hesi- 
tation. The history of his itinerancy is replete with scenes of 
romantic and fearful interest; full too of marked and strange 
effects of his preaching and that of his followers. He was 
thrown into contact with men of all classes, the high and the 
low, the learned and the ignorant, and always showed his abil- 
ity and self-possession. We can give but a very brief account 
of a few circumstances among a thousand, which show his own 
power, and illustrate the force of truth upon minds excited to 
feel it. He was attacked at Bath by Beau Nash ; but the king 
of the gay watering place found it one thing to direct festivities, 
and quite another to interfere with men engaged in the most 
solemn business which mortals can attend to; one thing to 
decide matters of honor and etiquette, and a far different thing 
to contro] the liberty of conscience and the laws of God. “ B 
what authority are you preaching?” said Nash to Wesley. 
“ By that of Jesus Christ,” replied the priest, than whom no one 
ever better knew his position ; “ by that of Jesus Christ, oomneree 
to me by the present archbishop of Canterbury, when he laid 
his hands upon me and said, ‘ Take thou authority to preach the 
gospel.’?” “ What do these people come here for,” said Nash. 
“ Let an old woman answer him,” cried one of the congrega- 
tion. “ You, Mr. Nash, take care of your body, we take care of 
our souls, and for the food of our souls we come here.” The 
master of ceremonies had nothing more to say. 
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A preacher said in his sermon, “ There are two witnesses 
dead and buried in dust, which will rise up against you. These 
are the two witnesses,” he continued, hold.ng up the Bible, 
“the Old Testament and the New, that have been dead and 
buried in the dust upon your shelf.” “I remembered,” said 
John Furz some time afterward, “that my Bible was covered 
with dust, and that I had written my name with the point of 
my finger upon the binding. I thought I had signed my own 
damnation on the back of the witness.” He went home in 
terror. The struggle was a strong one, but he became a 
preacher for the rest of his life. 

A party met at an alehouse in Rotherham, to amuse them- 
selves by mimicking the Methodists. They preached for a wager. 
John Thorpe jumped on the table last in great glee, opened 
the Bible, and his eyes fell on the passage, “ Except ye repent 

e shall all likewise perish.” He became serious and preached 
in earnest; “his hair stood erect at the feelings which came 
upon him, and the awful denunciations which he uttered.” 
When he ceased, the wager was forgotten: he left the com- 
pany and went home an altered man, and subsequently became 
an itinerant preacher.* 


* Were we seeking for curious conversions, the annals of 
no sect would furnish more. A young man at Norwich, with 
a number of his gay companions, had his fortune told by a 
wandering fortune-teller. According to the usual style of 
such predictions, he was to live to a great age and see about 
him grandchildren and great-grandchildren. The prophecy 
so far affected him that he determined to lay up a rich store 
of entertaining knowledge for his future posterity, and to be- 
gin by hearing the wonderful preacher Whitefield, who was then 
in the city. In the course of the sermon, Whitefield paused, 
burst into tears, and lifting up his hands and eyes, exclaimed, 
‘Oh, my hearers, the wrath to come, the wrath to come.’ These 
words sank into his heart like lead in the waters, and resulted 
in his conversion. Still more odd was another instance which 
is recorded. An innkeeper fond of singing, went to hear the 
music, and in order not to hear the sermon sat with his fingers 
in his ears. Suddenly a fly stung his nose, and just as he took 
down one hand to brush away the intruder, the preacher thun- 
dered out the text, ‘‘He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 
‘The impression was irresistible ; this was the beginning of a 
new life to him. Music was as serviceable in another singu- 
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From one of his busy circuits, Wesley was called home to the 
death-bed of that excellent mother to whom he owed so much 
for counsel and sympathy. His account of the last scene and 
of the funeral service is very characteristic, and affords another 
insight into his character. “1 sat down on the bedside. She 
was in her last conflict, unable to speak, but I believe quite 
sensible. Her look was calm and serene, and her eyes fixed 
upward, while we commended her soul to God. From three to 
four the silver cord was loosing, and the wheel breaking at the 
cistern ; and then without a struggle, or sigh, or groan, the soul 
was set at liberty. We stood round her bed and fulfilled her 
last request, uttered a little before she lost her speech: ‘ Chil- 
dren, as soon as I am released, sing a psalm of praise to God.’ 
* * * Almost an innumerable company of people a 
gathered together at the funeral, about five in the afternoon 
cotnmitted to the earth the body of my mother to sleep with her 
fathers. The portion of Scripture from which I afterwards 
spoke was, J saw a great white throne, and Him that sat on it, 
ys whose face the earth and the heaven fled away, and there 
was found no place for them. And I saw the dead, small and 
great, stand before God ; and the books were opened, and the 
dead were judged out of those things which were written in the 
book, according to their works. It was one of the most solemn 
assemblies I ever saw, or expect to see, on this side eternity.” 

We may here pause a moment to inquire the cause of the 
rapid and extensive spread of Methodism in England; so ex- 


lar case. At Wexford in Ireland, the Catholics sought to 
annoy the Methodists who met in a barn. One of them en- 
deavored to secrete himself in the barn, in order that he might 
open the door to his companions at a proper time, but could 
find no hiding-place except a sack near the door, into which 
he crawled. The mob collected, but the singing of the Me- 
thodists was so good that Pat thought he would not disturb it, 
and when the hymn was done, he felt a curiosity to hear the 
prayer; but during the prayer he became so confounded and 
distressed that “ he roared out, and not being able to get out, 
lay bawling and screaming, to the great dismay of the con- 
gregation, who supposed that Satan himself was in the barn. 
Somebody at last let him out, and he confessed his sins and 
cried for mercy.” The change seems to have been genuine 
and the account well attested, though the circumstances of the 
case are probably unique. 
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tensive, that in a few years its followers were numbered by 
thousands, and there was hardly a considerable town in Eng- 
land or Wales which did not have its chapel. They were 
everywhere spoken against ; they were everywhere more or 
less successful. Neither ridicule nor persecution, neither the 
neglect of the magistrates nor the opposition of prelates, neither 
the authority of Lavington nor the learning and asperity of 
Warburton, could stop the advancing opinion. The tide flowed 
up to the very foot of the frowning rocks, and insinuated itself 
into almost every hamlet in the kingdom. The causes are 
several, and some of them not difficult to be detected. 

The class of people from whom the first converts were 
gathered, was a very ignorant class, unaccustomed to preaching 
of any kind; hence the word which they heard at fairs and 
market-places, in the fields and the collieries, startled them like 
a new revelation. They were heathen in a Christian country. 
A few words of truth at long intervals had come to their ears, 
just enough to awaken their suspicions and fear of a future 
wrath, just enough to afford a ground for the appeals of the 
preacher, but for not much more. They were as if under an 
enchantment, and when the terrible shell was shattered, they 
came out in all the bewilderment and fear of men who had been 
ignorantly sleeping on the brink of eternal destruction. “It was 
the misfortune as well as the folly of the English church, to be 
bound so strictly by the customs of the fathers. To the poor the 
gospel was not preached, because the poor could find no room 
in the parish f Be which were not by any means suff- 
ciently numerous for the population. There was little of that 
zeal for church extension which now animates nobles and pre- 
lates, and yet to preach elsewhere than within consecrated 
walls, shocked all their notions of order and propriety. The con- 
sequence was unavoidable, that great masses scattered over 
sparsely populated regions, or clustering about’ the centres of 
commerce, and in the mining regions, were left to ignorance 
and degradation. But this was one great class for which Wes- 
ley and his associates labored. Moorfields, “a royalty of the 
rabble, a place for wrestlers and boxers, mountebanks and 
merry-andrews,” and Kingswood near Bristol, Kennington Com- 
mon and Blackheath, were prominent scenes of their labors. 
The lawless and brutal inhabitants of the collieries, the dissolute 
and reprobate who resorted to the fairs to be trained up in vice, 
were their hearers. It should not then be wondered at, that 
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when Whitefield first preached to the colliers, ignorant, but 
too careless to be prejudiced, they stared upon him in utter as- 
tonishment, nor that they trembled as he warned them, with his 
awful power, of ‘ temperance, righteousness and judgment,’ nor 
that the tears made white grooves down their sooty cheeks, as 
he told them of the love which Christ had for them. From 
these circumstances it happened that many societies were 
formed, not from the ordinary worshippers in the established 
church, but from those who worshipped nowhere. 

Another reason is to be found in the nature of the doctrines 
preached. The great truths that men must be born again, and 
that conversion is instantaneous; that they must be justified 
by faith; that none who come to God through Christ will be 
cast away, were the cardinal points in their creed. Some doc- 
trines were in dispute, such as free will and predestination, but 
these were not dwelt upon in their sermons. The burden of 
their exhortation was “ flee from the wrath to come ;”’ flee from 
the city of destruction; awake thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee life. They felt the 
absolute necessity of regeneration as something entirely different 
from resolutions, from Pharisaical obedience, from external hu- 
miliations and the performance of ceremonies, from a sombre 
countenance and a monkish life ; of regeneration, as a mysterious 
change of the heart, wrought by the Spirit of God, which no 
one can explain, for none can comprehend, but as real and un- 
deniable as our own existence. The liturgy and the creed 
were as full as ever of sound and wholesome doctrine. The 
Articles still read that “ every man is of his own nature inclined 
to evil, so that the flesh always lusteth contrary to the spirit; and 
therefore in every person born into this world, it deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation,” and “that we are accounted 
righteous before God, only for the merit of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ by Faith, and not for our own works or deserv- 
ings ;” but these comfortable truths were toa great extent a 
dead letter in the Prayer Book. Ministers resorted to the 
church for a living, with not even an intellectual apprehension 
of the truths they professed to teach. But these truths came to 
many a suffering and panting soul, like bread to the famished, 
like cold water to the dying of thirst. There were many who 
were travailing and groaning in bondage, and freedom could 
not be more delightful to the captive, than the liberty of Christ 
to them. 
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Another reason may be found in the character of the earl 
Methodist preachers. The most remarkable and gifted of these 
was Whitefield, whose popularity renders it hardly worth the 
while to speak of his eloquence. In winter mornings he ga‘h- 
ered a crowd at five o’clock, to hear his discourses in the Ta- 
bernacle. At night when he preached in the open air, 
“ Moorfields was as full of lanterns as the Haymarket is of 
flambeaus on an opera night.” A thousand notes were some- 
times sent to him during the week by those whom his appeals 
had awakened. These surprising accounts may render us in 
some danger of judging a little unfairly of his real merits, 
when we find in his printed sermons so little to account for 
these effects, so little profound thought, so little argument, so 
little even of what we should most expect to find, bursts of 
feeling, a rush of startling imagery, an excessive vividness of 
appeal. He was emphatically a speaker, not a writer; a 
speaker whose instruments were not only his thoughts and 
words, but his eye, his hand, his unequalled voice, his whole 
frame; a speaker the most plain and direct, and simple to the 
comprehension of the meanest, of the liveliest sympathy, of 
the quickest perception, wise to conform to the peculiarities 
of his various audiences, and adroit to avail himself as by in- 
stinct of every casual circumstance which could enhance his 
power. To judge of such a man by the remains of his dis- 
courses will not do at all. “The books do not preserve the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred 
them.” The same may he said, though not perhaps with 
equal force, of other great orators, whose just fame would be 
belied by the record of their speeches. Neither the speeches of 
Patrick Henry nor the sermons of the late Dr. Mason, admira- 
ble as they are, would bear such a partial scrutiny. The man 
who could charm Dr. Franklin and Garrick, Hume and Dod- 
dridge, Bolingbroke, John Newton, Chesterfield and the rabble 
of Moorfields, must have had a virtue in him, which remains no 
more upon earth. It was the depth of his heart which spoke ; 
hence when he first preached to polite audiences, accustomed 
to fine discourses,—-that is, to lifeless ones,—his familiar ]an- 
guage, his earnest tone, his genuine feeling, his plain exhorta- 
tions, without learning or art but full of sincerity, caught hold ir- 
resistibly of the yy 2 of his audience. They perceived that 
he was speaking to them, on very serious matters, and their 
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whole sympathies flowed out towards the preacher. They 
flocked to hear one who told them such new things, new in 
fact to many, and in the manner of the telling, new to all. 
Wesley himself, though better known to us as the founder 
of a sect, was no mean preacher. His Jabors in this part of his 
vocation were prodigious, and no one knew how to turn them 
to better effect. His earnest address, his self-possession, and his 
logical acuteness, sometimes carried conviction when the ap- 
peals of Whitefield were entirely ineffectual. ‘As soon as he 
got upon his stand,” said one of his hearers in Moorfields, who 
afterwards became one of his preachers, “ he stroked back his 
hair, and turned his face towards where I stood, and | thought 
fixed his eyes upon me. His countenance struck such an awful 
dread upon me, before I heard him speak, that it made my 
heart beat like the pendulum of a clock; and when he did 
speak, I thought his whole discourse was aimed at me.” 
Charles Wesley too, by his great fervor and sincerity, by his 
rich thoughts and copiousness of expression, attracted hearers 
of education and refinement, while the fervor of his devotion 
went to the deepest hearts of the serious. A dissenter who 
beard him thus described the effect: “ Never did I hear such 
praying ; never did I see such evident marks of fervency in the 
service of God. At the close of every petition a serious amen, 
like a gentle rushing sound of waters, ran through the whole 
audience, with such a solemn air as quite distinguished it from 
whatever of that nature I have heard attending the responses 
in the church service. * * He was standing on a table 
board in an erect posture, with his hands and eyes lifted up to 
heaven. He preached about an hour in such a manner as I 
scarce ever heard any man preach: though I have heard many 
a fine sermon, according to the common taste or acceptation 
of sermons, I never heard any man discover such evident 
signs of a vehement desire, or labor so earnestly to convince his 
hearers that they were all by nature in a sinful, lost, undone 
state. * * * And though he used no notes, nor had an 
thing in his hand but a Bible, yet he delivered his thoughts in 
a rich variety of expression and with so much propriety, that I 
could not observe any thing incoherent or inanimate through 
the whole performance. * * * * * * If there be such 
a thing as heavenly music upon earth, Iheard it there. As for 
my own part, I do not remember my heart to have been so 
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elevated in divine love and praise as it was then and there for 
many years past, if ever; and an affecting sense and savor 
thereof abode in my mind many weeks after.” 

Besides these, was a chosen company of preachers selected 
by Wesley himself, than whom no one ever judged more 
wisely of the fitness of the men for their office. Napoleon 
could not better select his generals than Wesley his preachers. 
Both were sometimes deceived, but not often. Whatever be 
the faults of democracy it usually has the virtue of giving “ the 
tools to those who can use them.” It may be foolish, may be 
passionate and rash, may be ungenerous and ungrateful, but 
seldom weak. In Wesley’s scheme of government, there was 
a skilful mixture of freedom and constraint, of authority and in- 
dependence. He himself was amenable to no man. He did 
not appoint himself the head of the sect, but came to it by the 
providence of God, and he bore himself like a King and Priest. 
His preachers did not choose him but he chose them. They 
were not obliged to bear the burdens which he laid upon them. 
Were they grieved at his measures? there was an easy reme- 
dy: when they entered the society they gave no pledge, and 
they might leave it without opposition. Did they become rest- 
less under his orders and seek to subvert his plans ? they must 
leave the society. He gave them permission to preach in his 
chapels, and when they abused that permission, he withdrew it. 
His magnanimity never descended to annoying restrictions, nor 
to a capricious exercise of authority for the sake of authority, 
but neither would it allow the great plans which he had 
formed to be thwarted by the folly or pride of those who had 
no plans at all beyond the present day, and their own congre- 
gation. No dictator was ever more jealous of authority, yet 
none ever assumed it with a stronger feeling of his divine right 
to rule, nor used it more wisely. He did not justify himself 
by arbitrary determination, but by appeal to the course of 
Providence, and he sustained his measures by unanswerable 
arguments, by the power of a strong mind over weak ones. 
He selected his preachers wherever he could find them. Did 
a man who gave evidence of conversion find himself gifted 
with the power of speaking and feel impelled to call his fellow 
men to repentance, he had an opportunity to display his gifts 
before Wesley, and if approved, was forthwith sent to some of 
the widely extended circuits. No pride of birth, no previous 
education, no want of it, stood in the way or prejudiced the ca- 
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reer of the candidate for these irregular orders. He who was 
unfit for one service, was found useful in another. 

It is doubtless one mark of the profound policy of the Roman 
Catholic church, that it affords to individuals in all classes, 
who are moved to devote themselves to the extension of the 
faith, an appropriate sphere for their labors, and each is sure of 
honor according to what he does. The monk who goes bare- 
foot, and wears nothing but a gown of coarse serge, may be 
doing a great duty for which the benignant mother smiles upon 
him. Though born in poverty, he may aspire to the Pope- 
dom.* The passion of every man and every woman is turned 
to a wise account. Every one feels a personal interest in the 
triumph of the faith. Thus are secured the distinguishing virtues 
of despotism and democracy, unity and perseverance in design, 
vigor and self-devotion in execution. 

This was the plan of Wesley. He was the head and heart of 
the association, but his instruments, chosen wherever and when- 
ever presented, were directed with consummate prudence, inspir- 
ed by the most untiring zeal. Hence the most earnest and sincere 
and self-devoted flocked to his standard. Their own experi- 
ence was many times most affecting, sometimes terrible. 
They seemed to be expressly called of God; they had been 
snatched from the jaws of the bottomless pit; they had been 
mysteriously turned from courses of desperate and heart-harden- 
ing sin; they had felt the terrible burden of a wounded con- 
science ; they had bent under the prostrating load for months 
or years; they had agonized in prayer; they had wrestled 
with the angel even till break of day; they had rejoiced with 
joy unspeakable ; they had heard and seen and felt what no 
man could tell to his fellow-man. Why should we doubt the 
reality of such joyful or bitter experience? Its truth and their 
honesty were sometimes attested by a laborious and almost un- 
compensated career of twenty years. The self-devotion, the 
enthusiasm, the fidelity and boldness of some of the early 
preachers would have secured them, in the Papal church, 
honors, authority, and perhaps a saintship. They sought and 
obtained only a decent (we should think scanty) subsistence, a 
humble and useful life. Their own experience made them 
ardent and fearless. They warned men of dangers which they 
themselves had seen; of sorrows which they themselves had 


* See on a kindred subject Macaulay’s review of Ranke. 
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felt. There was no affectation, no illusion. They did not 
gather their feelings at second hand; all was real and most 
painfully personal to them. They were like the man whom 
Christian saw at the house of the Interpreter, just rising from his 
bed all shaking and trembling, for he had dreamed of the day 
of judgment, of the flames of a burning world, and the yawning 

it of hell. They had more than dreamed of them. They had 
wt over the gulf of despair, expecting every moment that the 
brittle thread would be cut and “7 fall forever. But now 
they were saved, and while they walked soberly, as in constant 
remembrance of the fearful past, they could not help calling 
upon men with tears to save themselves from a doom whose 
bare anticipation was so terrible. 

The power of Wesley’s preachers was economized by the 
system of itinerating. They must be emphatically pilgrims, 
without an abiding place. At first he allowed them to preach 
at one station but one or two months; subsequently, one, or at 
the utmost, two years. They must always stand ready to be 
sent to the barren wastes of Cornwall, or the mountains of 
Wales, or the great Riding of Yorkshire. We might suppose 
that such a restless and harassing life would deter men from 
the office of preacher. It did no such thing. It afforded the 


very trial into which many an enthusiastic mind was ready to 
leap. He afforded them very little which would allure a selfish 
heart, but very much to stimulate a magnanimous one. “ Do 

ou ask me re shall have?” he had once written to 


hitefield ; “ to eat, and raiment to put on; a house to 
lay your head in, such as your Lord had not; and a crown of 
glory that fadeth not away.” The honor of the conquest is 
proportioned to its difficulty. The same lofty feeling of self- 
devotion animated his preachers, which would prompt the sol- 
dier to volunteer as one of the forlorn hope. Many a soldier 
has applied the torch to the mine which would destroy him as 
well as the enemy, not from a fear of punishment if be failed, 
but under the deep impulse of the heroic self-sacrifice to which 
his duty called him. Many a missionary, among the mingled 
feelings which find a home in his bosom, has been somewhat 
sustained by a high sense of the perilous service in which he 
has enlisted, and a conscious freedom from all the ordinary 
forms of selfishness. There is a peculiar joy in being truly 
disinterested ; in undertaking any service, however severe, 
which we know to be uncontaminated by the bane of selfish- 
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ness. We very much mistake, if we suppose that a luxurious 
and effeminate life will attract the best minds. A sense of de- 
gradation attends a life of mere pleasure, that few can submit 
to, while intrepid exploits and laborious services bring with 
them a satisfaction which is their greatest reward. Danger 
itself has a charm. We rush into it, not to risk our lives or 
our happiness, but to conquer it, and enjoy the glory and de- 
light of victory. Make the object difficult of attainment and 
worthy of effort, if you would excite ardent and lofty minds. 
Ease and comfort would no doubt seduce many, but they were 
not the sort which Wesley wanted. His followers must shrink 
from no labor, and be deterred by no danger. He himself avoid- 
ed nothing which he imposed upon others. After his eightieth 
year he used to travel four or five thousand miles annually. 
Besides this, the system of itinerating was necessary both for 
the success of his measures and the real advantage of his 
preachers. It was necessary for the preservation and extension 
of the sect. Like many other of the peculiarities of the order, it 
had sprung from the necessities of the case, and when time had 
proved its usefulness was incorporated into the rules. The 
preachers must be itinerants, for otherwise the founder of the 
order would soon lose control over his subordinates. They 
would become independents and schismatics, instead of useful 
parts of one grand whole. The great design would thus be en- 
tirely frustrated. No less useful and important was it for the 
preachers themselves to improve their resources by the opportu- 
nities which change of place would necessarily offer. For the 
most part, men of no education, men who trusted to their feelings 
and the plainest truths of the Bible, they could not be expected 
to interest or instruct any congregation for many years in suc- 
cession. It was well for them to exchange the listless counte- 
nances of an old audience for the curious faces of a new one. 
Thus they would feel that they were doing good, and their 
sermons were unquestionably improved by repetition. Franklin 
tells us that he heard Whitefield repeat the same discourse to 
different audiences, and could witness the progressive improve- 
ment in thought and delivery, in metaphor and illustration. 
Not till after he had preached it twenty times did he rise to the 
highest pitch of fervor and freedom; and so far were his high- 
wrought pleadings and expostulations, and his consummate ac- 
tion from appearing theatrical though heard a score of times, 
that they were expected and received with as much delight the 
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twentieth time as they were listened to with surprise at the first. 
The process of re-preaching was like that of re-writing, 
correcting and enlarging a composition. It might not, in the 
case of the ministers generally, greatly multiply the weapons 
of their armory, but it would render those which they already 
possessed more highly polished and doubly effective. 

Perhaps in no other country than England could Methodism 
have been established in the form which it first took. In no 
other European country would the necessary liberty of con- 
science and of worship have been allowed ; and in none but a 
European country would the requisite spirit of obedience, and 
habits of submission, have remained in the minds of men, who 
by breaking off from the established church, seemed to become 
the freest of the free. 


The middle and later life of Wesley were spent in directing 
the continually increasing affairs of the circuits. In 1751 he 
married a shrew, and fared even worse than the majority of 
similar unfortunates, for, as his life was a very public one, his 
wife, besides opening a very vigorous domestic battery on his 
peace, intercepted his letters, and having interpolated them, read 
them openly to his enemies, and even published some in the 
public prints. He entertained the most ancient and approved 
notions on the respective duties of husband and wife, which he 
did not hesitate to express very explicitly. ‘It is the duty of the 
husband,’ he thought, ‘ to keep his authority and to use it. It is 
the special duty of a wife to know herself to be inferior, and to 
behave as such.’ These pleasing propositions, which some 
married men are not active to discuss, he maintained and eluci- 
dated with all the prudence and ingénuity of one who daily 
Felt their importance. Mrs. Wesley seemed to have quite a 
different view of the subject, and she exercised her skill in 
practically refuting his doctrines, with an energy and perse- 
verance which left few discoveries in the art of teazing for the 
future Katharinas who may choose to exercise so estimable a 
calling. Wesley seems to have borne all with much good 
nature and inflexibility, and to have contented himself with ad- 
ministering reprvofs and exhortations rather generously, and, 
when at last she left him, with briefly recording in his journal, 
Von eam reliqui, non dimisi, non revocabo. 


Shortly after his return from Germany, Wesley had separated 
from the Moravians. A later period brought a more trying 
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disunion between himself and his early friend Whitefield. 
Personal causes for a while estranged them, but such men 
“ carried anger as the flint bears fire.” In their confiding and 
generous hearts was no room for continued resentment, their 
differences were soon reconciled, and they continued warm per- 
sonal friends to the last. On points of doctrine and ecclesiasti- 
cal polity, however, their paths divided. Whitefield became a 
Calvinist, Wesley an Arminian. Whitefield, free from the 
ambition, as well as the ability of ruling, looked to the 
Countess of Huntingdon, as patroness of the Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, who then assumed the name of Lady Huntingdon’s 
Connection. Wesley, receiving his authority as in the course 
of nature his and nobody’s else, acknowledged no patron and 
gave his own name to the sect. Wesley sometimes ventured 
unguarded assertions respecting full assurance of faith, and 
Christian perfection, which Whitefield did not dare assent to. 
Wesley wrote against the “ horrible decree of predestination ;”’ 
Whitefield defended the doctrine. Hardly a passage in the 
whole range of theological literature can be found of such tre- 
mendous vehemence (we by no means say ¢ruth) as a portion 
of Wesley’s sermon on Free Grace. He brought the whole 
concentrated energy of his mind to bear on a subject in which 
his heart was most deeply interested. After a course of pow- 
erful remarks, he appeals in a strain still more vivid and terri- 
ble to “all the devils in hell.’ ‘“ This is the blasphemy for 
which I abhor the doctrine of Predestination ; a doctrine, upon 
the supposition of which, if one could possibly for a moment 
suppose it, call it election, reprobation, or what you please, 
(for all comes to the same thing,) one might say to our adver- 
sary thedevil, ‘Thou focl, why dost thou roar about any longer ? 
Thy lying in wait for souls is as needless and useless as our 
preaching. Hearest thou not, that God hath taken thy work 
out of thy hands, and that he doth it more effectually? Thou, 
with all thy principalities and powers, canst only so assault 
that we may resist thee; but he can irresistibly destroy both 
soul and body in hell! Thou canst only entice; but his un- 
changeable > to leave thousands of souls in death, compels 
them to continue in sin, till they drop into everlasting burnings. 
Thou temptest, he forceth us to be damned, for we cannot re- 
sist his will. Thou fool! why goest thou about any longer, 
seeking whom thou mayest devour? Hearest thou not that 
God is the devouring lion, the destroyer of souls, the murderer 
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of men? Moloch caused only children to pass through the 
fire, and that fire was soon quenched ; or, the corruptible body 
being consumed, its torments were at an end ; but God, thou 
art told, by his eternal decree, fixed before they had done good 
or evil, causes not only children of a span long, but the parents 
also, to pass through the fire of hell ; that fire which shall never 
be quenched ; and the body which is cast thereinto, being now 
incorruptible and immortal, will be ever consuming and never 
consumed ; but the smoke of their torment, because it is God’s 
good pleasure, ascendeth up forever. 

“ Oh, how would the enemy of God and man rejoice to hear 
these things were so! How would he cry aloud and spare not ! 
How would he lift up his voice and say, To your tents O Israel ! 
flee from the face of this God, or ye shall utterly perish. But 
whither will ye flee? Into heaven? He is there. Down to 
hell? He is there also. Ye cannot flee from an omnipresent, 
almighty tyrant. And whether ye flee or stay, I call heaven, 
his throne, and earth, his footstool, to witness against you; ye 
shall perish, ye shall die eternally! Sing, O hell, and rejoice 
ye that are under the earth! for God, even the mighty God, hath 
spoken, and devoted to death thousands of souls, from the rising 
of the sun, unto the going down thereof. Here, O death, is thy 
sting! They shall not, cannot escape, for the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it. Here, O grave, is thy victory! Nations 
yet unborn, or ever they have done good or evil, are doomed 
never to see the light of life, but thou shalt gnaw upon them 
forever and ever. Let all those morning stars sing together, 
who fell with Lucifer, son of the morning! Let all the sons of 
he shout for joy: for the decree is past, and who shall annul 
it ” 

This fearful passage illustrates Wesley’s power better than 
his general spirit. He was not eager for controversy, and for 
many years after his opinions were fixed, wrote very little on 
the subject, and Whitefield still less. Indeed an agreement was 
entered into between the most distinguished of the two parties, 
to avoid the disputed points as much as possible in their ser- 
mons, and when speaking of them to adopt a temperate phra- 
seology, if not the express language of Scripture. It was vain, 
however, to expect a permanent peace when the differences 
were so radical, and some unguarded expressions in the 
minutes of the General Conference of 1770, fanned the smoul- 
dering embers into a vehement flame. Fletcher and Berridge, 
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Toplady and Thomas Oliver, exhausted their store (and it was 
not small) of sarcasm and irony and argument and entreaty, and 
Wesley himself now and then hurled an anathema and appeal, but 
little less powerful than what we have already quoted from him. 
A great deal of acrimony, and some wit was shown on both 
sides, on a subject where Christian courtesy and charity would 
have availed much more to heal the breach, or, if that were 
impossible, calmly to define and settle the differences. One 
unlearned in the history of theological controversies, would 
suppose that a knowledge of many of them would tend to 
assuage the violence of religious parties, especially when re- 
membering the extremes to which almost any doctrine may be 
driven by a partisan theologian, when that theologian, at the 
best, is an erring and short-sighted mortal. 

Another disunion still was before Wesley, more marked and 
more trying, the separation of the sect from the established 
church. On this point Charles Wesley could not agree with 
his brother, jealous although he was of his honor. Men of 
foresight had long seen to what the previous measures must 
necessarily lead. The schism was not fully accomplished till 
after Wesley’s death. An urgent demand was made in America 
for men to administer the sacrament to the widely spread 
community of Methodists. That community had once elected 
three of the elder brethren to ordain others by the imposition of 
hands, though the conference afterwards declared this ordina- 
tion to be unscriptural. The moment was critical. It was 
evident that all the Methodists in the colonies would become 
independent, unless their reasonable wants were supplied. 
No ordination could be obtained in England from the bishops, 
or, if any were ordained, they would be under the control of 
the bishops. Wesley had studied Lord King’s account of the 
primitive church, and now became convinced that bishops and 
presbyters were the same. He was himself a presbyter. The 
next step followed of course. “The apostolical succession 
was a fable,” the “ Wesleyan succession,” of the utmost im- 
portance. With the assistance of one or two others, he ordain- 
ed presbyters for America. What was done for America was 
done soon after for Scotland ; but Wesley refused still to or- 
dain presbyters for England, moved by a love of peace, and a 
desire not to violate unnecessarily the order of the church to 
which he belonged. Even after this time, the conference voted 
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not to separate from the establishment; but the radical step 
was already taken. 

Never since the days of Paul, was a man more assiduous in labor 
than Wesley. Not a day was given to repose, not an hour to 
unnecessary leisure. For more than sixty years, he rose at 
four in the morning, preached at five and frequently in the 
evening. In his eighty-fifth year, he speaks of that day as a 
day of rest, in which he preached only twice. Before the latter 
years of his life, he usually ieuteepat on horseback, and read 
poetry, history, and philosophy as he rode, having no other 
time for such employments. ‘ Leisure and I,” he said, “ have 
taken leave of one another. I propose to be busy as long as I 
live, if my health is so long indulged to me,” and fortunately 
he was always well. For seventy years, he did not lose a 
night’s sleep. He attended the conference; he directed the 
preachers; he kept a steady eye on Scotland and Ireland, on 
the West Indies and America; he founded schools; he in- 
spected the circuits; after his eightieth year we hear of him in 
Holland, in Guernsey and Jersey, in Wales, in Scotland, in Ire- 
land, and every considerable town in England; he systema- 
tized the rules of his order, and established that discipline 
which shows his foresight and energy and wisdom; he pur- 
chased ground and erected chapels; he wrote sermons, and 
essays, and tracts, treatises on Primitive Physic and on Theolo- 
gy, memoirs of good men, and notes on the New Testament, be- 
sides his numerous letters and copious diary. Sixteen octavo 
volumes of his works were published some time after his death. 
Always calm and cheerful, curious and acute, he read new 
books, and looked upon novel and strange things to the very 
last with all the interest of youth. At the age of eighty-five, 
we find him criticising new works in his brief and acute man- 
ner, visiting the wax-work at the museum in Spring Gardens 
and “the man who played so wonderfully on the glasses.” 

Amid these complicated labors the solemn drama of that 
earnest, cheerful, and Jaborious life drew to its serene close. 
Already had one and another of his earliest and best friends 
lain down to his eternal rest. The affection of Charles Wes- 
ley for John was most sincere and profound. It never lost the 
freshness of youth. ‘ My heart is as your heart,” were his 
words in a letter; “ what God hath joined, let no man put 
asunder. We have taken each other for better, for worse, till 
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death do us—part? no, but eternally unite. Therefore, in 
love which never faileth, I am your affectionate brother.’’ 
This loving brother, blessed to the very end of his fourscore 
years, in the church and in his family, had calmly and joyfully 
met the change whose last pangs he had always dreaded. Mr. 
Fletcher too had gone. So gentle and pure a life as his, so 
cheerful and holy a character, so tranquil an end, the world has 
rarely seen. He was born at Nyon, on the shore of lake 
Geneva, and the many vicissitudes of his early life, seemed to 
indicate that Providence was guiding him to an object that he 
knew not. Unsatisfied with the clerical profession to which he 
was early devoted, he left Switzerland and entered the military 
service of Portugal, destined for Brazil. What a beautiful soul 
seemed on the point of being lost! An accident (so men call 
it) changed his whole destiny. On the eve of embarkation, a 
servant overturned a kettle of boiling water upon his leg. He 
was left behind on the sick list. Recovering, he sought active 
service in Holland, but peace was declared and he passed into 
England. After a time he took orders in the Episcopal church, 
joined the Methodists, and by his holy life has made the little 
parish of Madeley, to which he was appointed, a name always 
to be heard with joy. His account of himself as he drew near 
the close of his useful but not protracted life, is too ‘ beauti- 
ful,’ as Southey justly calls it, to be passed over. “ We are 
two poor invalids,” he says of himself and wife, “ who between 
us, make half a laborer. She sweetly helps me to drink the 
dregs of life, and to carry with ease the bitter cross.” “I keep 
in my sentry-box till Providence removes me. My situation 
is quite suited to my little strength. I may do as much or as 
little as I please, according to my weakness; and I have 
an advantage which I can have nowhere else in such a 
degree ; my little field of action is just at my door, so that if 
I happen to overdo myself, I have but to step from my pulpit to 
my bed, and from my bed to my grave. If I had a body full of 
vigor and a purse full of money, I should like well enough to 
travel about as Mr. Wesley does; but as Providence does not 
a cs to it, I readily submit. The snail does best in his 
shell.” 

A man averse to authority and the honors of office, but full 
of gentleness and benevolence, after a life of self-sacrifice, was 
now about to end his connection with the world and seek his 
home in heaven. ‘ His death was as remarkable as his life. 
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The hand of disease arising from previous exposure pressed 
heavily upon him. As he was performing the services of the 
Sabbath, he nearly fainted, but recovered and insisted on going 
on.’ After the sermon he walked to the communion table, 
saying, “I am going to throw myself under the wings of the 
cherubim, before the mercy-seat.” “ Here,” says his widow, 
“the same distressing scene was renewed, with additional 
solemnity. The people were deeply affected while they be- 
held him offering up the Jast languid remains of a life which 
had been lavishly spent in their service. Groans and tears 
were on every side. In going through this part of his duty, he 
was exhausted again and again; but his spiritual vigor tri- 
umphed over his bodily weakness. After several times sinking 
on the sacramental table, he still resumed the sacred work, and 
cheerfully distributed with his dying hand, the love memorials 
of his dying Lord.” From that long service, made longer to 
him by hymns and exhortations, he retired to his chamber, 
never to leave it again. The next Sunday, the whole parish 
were in mourning : the poor whom he had befriended, and many 
of whom had come from a distance, wished once more to look 
upon their beloved pastor and friend. Permission was granted, 
and they passed along by the open door of his chamber, and 


looked in upon the sick man, who sat supported in bed “ unal- 
tered in his usual venerable appearance.” A few hours later 
his earthly career was ended. “I was intimately acquainted 
with him,” says Mr. Wesley, “ for above thirty years. I con- 
versed with him morning, noon, and night, without the least 
reserve ray a journey of many hundred miles, and in all that 


time I never heard him speak one improper word, nor saw bim 
do an improper action. Many exemplary men have I known, 
holy in heart and life, within fourscore years, but one equal 
to him have I not known, one so inwardly and outwardly de- 
voted to God; so unblamable a character have I not found, 
either in Europe or America. Nor do I expect to find another 
such on this side of eternity.” “ Wesley,” adds Mr. Southey, 
“had the temper and talents of a statesman; in the Romish 
church he would have been the general, if not the founder of 
an order, or might have held a distinguished place in history as 
a cardinal or a pope. Fletcher, in any community would have 
been a saint.” 

And now the messenger came for Mr. Wesley himself, and 
brought the token that he was a true messenger. “ Those that 
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look out of the windows shall be darkened, the grasshopper 
shall be a burden.” Fourscore years found him still active, 
travelling four thousand miles annually, preaching, writing, 
and directing the extended business of the society. Six years 
more, and he began to feel that the machine was wearing out, 
that the “weary wheels of life must stand still at last.’ He 
could not well preach more than twice aday. His service at 
five in the morning, continued for so many years, was given 
up. He wrote in his cash account book with a tremulous hand, 
“ For upwards of eighty-six years I have kept my accounts ex- 
actly. I will not attempt it any longer, being satisfied with 
the continual conviction, that I save all I can and give all I 
can, i. e. all I have.” Thus closed the accounts of one, who, 
never being rich, gave away during his life thirty thousand 
pounds! “Time has shaken me by the hand,” he said in the 
words of his father, “ and death is not far behind.” The sec- 
ond day of March, 1791, came at last. Sixty-five years of 
his ministry had passed away. The horologe had pealed out 
the eighty-eighth year of his life, and the hands of the dial 
stood still forever. 

The body, dressed in his clerical habit, with gown, cassock, 
and band, lay “in a kind of state” in the plain chapel of the 
denomination, and multitudes flocked to look once more upon 
the mild and venerable features. The mourners were many, 
and at the funeral, early in the day for fear of a crowd, when 
the preacher read that part of the service, “ Forasmuch as it 
hath pleased Almighty God to take unto himself the soul of our 
dear brother” —his voice changed and he substituted the word 
father. The whole congregation burst into weeping. Thus 
ended the life of one of the most influential men of his age ; 
whose authority at the time of his death, extended over more 
than a hundred and twenty-five thousand followers ; and whose 
influence will reach down a thousand years. 





ARTICLE VII. 


Baptism. 


By the Rev. Edward Beecher, President of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 
[Continued from p. 109.] 


Art the close of my last article I made the following remarks. 
“Tt was my intention to finish the discussion in this article; 
but the reception of Mr. Carson’s violent attack, and the gen- 
eral interest now felt in the subject, seemed to indicate the pro- 
priety, not to say necessity, of a discussion more thorough and 
extended than is consistent with the limits of one article.” I 
proceed, therefore, to complete the discussion thus announced. 


§ 59. Reasons for a further notice of Mr. Carson. 

It may perhaps be alieged by some, that it is needless to 
take any further notice of Mr. Carson. For if his fundamental 
principles are false, as I have shown, then all that grows out 
of them is false, and therefore there is no need of exposing 


his errors in detail. Besides, the spirit of his work is so bad, 
that it cannot exert any power over a candid mind: indeed Mr. 
Carson has completely exposed himself, and totally destroyed 
his own power by the manner of his reply. Besides, it is hu- 
miliating to argue with an antagonist who so far forgets the 
laws of honorable controversy, as to indulge in such assump- 
tions of superior wisdom, and such gross personalities as fill his 
reply. Such an antagonist is more properly answered by a 
dignified silence. 

Such things may be said, and I freely admit with much plau- 
sibility ; indeed such considerations have often occurred to my 
own mind in reading Mr. Carson’s reply. 

But it must be remembered that no organized body of men 
is willing to see the truth of principles which are at war with 
the fundamental principles on which they are organized ; and 
if principles which they are unwilling to see are established, 
they are always more desirous to overlook and forget them than 
to apply them and carry them out to their ultimate results. And 
if we would correct errors which are kept alive not by logic, 
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but by organic power, we must not only develope principles, 
but seek from God the discretion and energy needed in order 
wisely and efficiently to apply them. Then by his aid may we 
hope to see such errors finally and thoroughly destroyed. 

Moreover, the fact that a work is written in a bad spirit, is 
not always a sufficient reason for not giving it a thorough and 
detailed answer. The bad spirit of a work may operate in two 
ways. It may either react upon the author, and destroy his power, 
or it may infect and corrupt the body in whose behalf it was 
written, and bring them down to its own low standard. But 
so strong are the temptations of party spirit, and so powerful is 
the unsubdued pride of organized bodies even of good men, that 
a zealous partisan, though he writes in a bad spirit, is notwith- 
standing applauded and hailed as a leader if he seems to argue 
the cause of the party with power. In short, organic bodies 
are always in danger of preferring intellectual power and the 
victory of their own peculiar principles to holiness and truth. 
And if they do, a work written with intellectual power, but in 
a bad spirit, will corrupt the whole body: like poison it will 
diffuse itself through the whole system. Hence, to write in a 
bad spirit is the highest sin which a man of great intellectual 
power can commit, for it is throwing poison most malignant 
into the very springs of spiritual life. Nor can any one body 
of Christians be corrupted without endangering the spiritual life 
of others. For pride in one body tends to beget both pride and 
anger in all others, and to lead to a spirit of bitter and malig- 
nant recrimination, by which the Spirit of God is grieved and 
provoked to take his flight. 

In all such cases it is our duty to seek for grace and wisdom 
from God, not only to resist in ourselves the infection of the bad 
spirit which is poisoning the body politic, but also to destroy its 
malignant power, by stripping off the garb of piety in which it 
seeks to veil itself, and exposing its true and pestilential nature. 
Then, by the blessing of God, will its infectious power be des- 
troyed by the fire of divine truth and holy abhorrence, and thus 
will the moral nature of the community be restored to sound- 
ness, and the plague be stayed. 

Had any person in the Baptist denomination undertaken te’ 
do this work in the case of Mr. Carson, it would have indicated 
a moral soundness in that body which would have been cheer- 
ing to any holy heart. It is therefore with no small grief that 
I have noticed the fact, that on both sides of the Atlantic some 
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of the leading Baptist presses have bestowed on Mr. Carson’s 
works on baptism, and especially on his reply to me, absolute 
and unqualified praise. Nor have I ever seen or heard even a 
subdued whisper of censure, or even a remote intimation that 
fully to sympathize with the spirit of his works would create the 
least danger to individuals or to the denomination. Indeed some 
have written as if they were so thoroughly infected and per- 
vaded by that spirit, that no standard was left by which a bad 
spirit could be detected, and no moral energy remained by which 
it could be resisted or abhorred. 

Indeed if it were now the design of the admirers of Mr. Car- 
son on both sides of the Atlantic, to recognise and exhibit him 
as the great leader and champion of the Baptist cause on earth, 
the great incarnation, so to speak, of the Baptist spirit and Bap- 
tist principles, they could not use towards him language of higher 
praise than they have already used. 

The following piece exhibits the opinion of the Christian 
Watchman, the po ot Baptist paper in New England, in con- 
nection with the opinion of the London Baptist Magazine. 


DISCUSSION ON BAPTISM. 

“ The London Baptist Magazine for May notices a late pam- 
phlet from the pen of Alexander Carson, the celebrated Greek 
scholar, entitled “ Baptism not Purification,” in reply to Ed- 
ward Beecher, President of Illinois College, who bas undertaken 
to show that the word baptize is synonymous with the word pu- 
vify. Mr. B.’s article, which was originally published in the 
Biblical Repository, was published in a separate pamphlet in 
England, and the reviewer, referring to this newly-received 
theory says: ‘ Mr. Carson has seized it with both his hands, di- 
vested it of every particle of covering, torn it limb from limb, 
dissected it with the minutest accuracy, and then, without the 
slightest token of tenderness or pity, committed the fragments to 
the flames. If its admirers who extolled it so loudly in its pros- 
perous days, now look on in silence, pronouncing no funeral 
panegyric, and leaving its relentless destroyer unpunished, it will 
give the public a poor opinion of the value of their friendship. 
We cannot follow Mr. Carson through his triumphant course. 
He shows, to use his own language, that Mr. Beecher proceeds 
on an axiom that is false, fanatical, and subversive of all revealed 
truth, namely, that meaning is to be assigned to words in any 
document, not from the authority of the use of the language as- 
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certained by acknowledged examples, but from views of proba- 
bility as to the thing related, independently of the testimony of 
the word.’ 

“ Mr. Carson, with his vast critical resources, is the very man 
to perform such a work as this, and we have no doubt he has 
done it thoroughly ; and, perhaps, it was needed in England, as 
quite a flourish of trumpets was made when this new theory was 
broached there, but it is scarcely needed in this country, for Mr. 
Beecher’s theory is a very harmless thing here. It is probable 
that it would hardly have been noticed at all but for the re- 
spectability of the periodical through which it appeared.” 


In the preface to the American edition of his work on Bap- 
tism it is stated, “ No one, it is believed, has made that deep 
and thorough research into the writings of the Greeks, in order 
to settle the usus loquendi of the mn Barro and Banrito, as 
has Mr. Carson.” 

In the Scottish Guardian the following character of Mr. Car- 
son is given: “As a profound and accurate thinker, an able 
metaphysician, a close reasoner, a deep theologian, Mr. Carson 
can stand the ground against any rivalship.”” It is also stated 
in the papers, that in England the Baptist convention or gen- 
eral association has requested Mr. Carson to prepare a work on 
the Ecclesiastical Tradition of Baptism. 

Mr. Hague, also, in his reply to Messrs. Cooke and Towne, 
speaks of Mr. Carson’s acute mind in a manner adapted to con- 
vey high praise entirely unmingled with censure. 

Siave not the least disposition to depreciate the original 
powers of Mr. Carson. On the other hand, I think he does pos- 
sess uncommon powers, of a certain kind. I would only re- 
mark, that the greater his powers, the greater his responsibility 
to use them aright, and the eam the danger to the Christian 
community if he employs them to disseminate false opinions 
and malignant emotions; and this, I am fully satisfied, he has 
done. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, the bad spirit of his works, and 
the extreme weakness of his arguments, I think there are suffi- 
cient reasons for a further notice of his reply. Indeed, to treat 
it with contempt is virtually to treat with contempt the Bap- 
tist denomination itself. 

Not that I suppose that there are not in that denomination 
many Christian brethren, whose spirit is entirely unlike Mr. 
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Carson’s, and not that I hold my Baptist brethren individually 
responsible for all that Mr. Carson has said and done, but after 
all that has been so publicly said by leading organs of the Bap- 
tist denomination, giving him a prominence as the advocate of 
their cause such as is given to no other man, and uttering no 
word of censure, I am authorized to regard him as the leading 
representative and expounder of Baptist principles in the pre- 
sent age. And he plainly writes as if this were his own view of 
the case. 

Besides this there are other reasons for still more thoroughly 
examining Mr. Carson’s grounds. He is so perfectly confident 
of his own correctness, that his statements are made in a bold, 
palpable, and definite form. He seems to be deterred by no 
fear from making assertions the most rash and unlimited, if they 
are needed to carry out his principles logically to what he deems 
the true results. Indeed his great power as a leader lies mainly 
in this, taken in connecion with the fact that he really does 
know more than those whom he leads. 

In his works there is a great show of learning, and as we 
have seen he has, at least among his own denomination, the 
highest reputation as a learned man, and his assertions are 
made with an energy designed to be overwhelming and anni- 
hilating, and on his own partisans they have certainly exerted 
and still exert vast power. Thus it is that he carries his party 
with him. Now although this characteristic of Mr. Carson is 
productive of much evil, still it is not without its beneficial re- 
sults ; it tends to place the real points at issue in the clearest 
possible light, and to concentrate the whole energy of the mind 
on them. They become focal points of illumination and burn- 
ing points of discussion. 

His universal affirmations as to the use of the word Baarita 
in the whole range and history of the Greek language, we 
have already noticed p. 78, Jan. 1843. No less definite and 
remarkable are his specific assertions as to the use of the word 
in the Fathers. I shall proceed to notice these, and then con- 
sider more in detail his reply to my argument from Scripture 
and from the Fathers. 


§ 60. Mr. Carson’s attack on the Patristic argument. 
These relate to two points, their accurate knowledge of the 
scriptural usus loquendi of Bamzitw and the sense in which they 
actually understood and used it. 
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On the first point he states explicitly, that they could not be 
mistaken as to the apostolic usus loquendi. His words are 
these: p. 56, “ They knew the meaning of the Janguage which 
they spoke.” p. 57, “ To suppose that persons who spoke the 
Greek language might understand their (i. e. the apostles’) 
words in a sense different from that in which they used them, 
would be to charge the Scripture as not being a revelation. 
Whatever was the sense of the word must have been known to 
all who heard them or read their writings.” The truth of this 
position [ freely admit. It is clear that Patristic Greek is 
based upon the Septuagint and the writingsof the New Testa- 
ment, and it is no less plain that they had minutely studied every 
thing in the Greek Scriptures that seemed to have any relation to 
the subject of baptism, so that nothing could be more interesting 
or instructive than a philosophical analysis of the formation of all 
parts of the language of the Fathers on the subject of baptism 
from various passages in the word of God, supposed by them 
to allude to it, but which to us convey no such allusion. In- 
asmuch, therefore, as the Scriptures were written in the living 
language of the Greek Fathers, and all their idioms were by 
them so carefully studied, there can be no doubt that they used 
the word in its true and apostolic sense. Still further, the 
Latin fathers who understood and read Greek, must also have 
used it in the same sense; and therefore the Latin Fathers, if any 
such there were, who did not understand the Greek well 
enough to judge originally and independently, must also have 
received it in the same sense, for the usus loquendi would be 
fixed by those who did understand it. Still further, all writ- 
ings composed in the Patristic age and ascribed to the leading 
Fathers in order to gain authority by their names, must have 
used it in the same sense, for it was their aim both to be under- 
stood, and not to be detected by those for whom they wrote, and 
of course they must have used the word in its current and 
usual sense. For example, though the list of some baptisms 
ascribed to Athanasius is probably not his, yet as it was writ- 
ten in his age and name, it truly represents the usus loquendi 
of that and also of preceding ages. Indeed all of it can 
be found in substance in the authentic works of preceding 
fathers, and in later days it re-appears in the authentic wri- 
tings of John of Damascus. So also whether the commentary 
on some of the first chapters of Isaiah, found in the works of 
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Basil is the real work of Basil, or whether it was written as 
Garnier judges by some Cappadocian ecclesiastic in the name 
of Basil soon after his death, and was taken chiefly from the 
works of Eusebius of Cesarea and of Basil; still as it was 
written in the name of Basil, and in the age of Basil, and was 
universally regarded as the work of Basil and quoted as such, 
it must have correctly exhibited the usus loquendi of that age 
on the subject of baptism. In quoting it I follow the universal 
ancient usage in speaking of it as Basil’s work, though in truth 
the opinion of Garnier seems to me most likely to be correct. 
Still, however this question is decided, the worth of the testi- 
mony of the work as to the usus loquendi of Baszite is not at 
all affected. Indeed, as is the case in the work ascribed to 
Athanasius, it but represents and embodies the usages of pre- 
vious writers, such as Origen, Eusebius, and Basil, if the writer 
was not Basil himself. 

Hence, if these views are correct, and of their correctness 
there can be no reasonable doubt, the materials are ample for 
settling the apostolic usage of the word in question, in- 
cluding all the Greek and Latin Fathers, and all the works 
written in their name in their age; and my only wonder is 
that Mr. Carson did not resort to them first of all, instead of 
laboriously examining the writings of authors «ho knew noth- 
ing of the rite in question, and had, so far as appears, never 
seen or read the Greek, either of the Old Testament or of the New. 

Let us now consider Mr. Carson’s statement as to the sense 
in which the Fathers understood and used the word fanrito. 
After attempting to answer my biblical argument, he thus pro- 
ceeds: p. 48, “ Mr. Beecher next professes to find proof in the 
Fathers. Proof from the Fathers that Bantif{e signifies to 
purify! As well might he profess to find in them proof for 
the existence of rail-roads and steam-coaches. There is no 
such proof. There is not an instance in all the Fathers in 
which the word or any of its derivations are so used. Without 
exception, they use the word always for immersion.” This 
surely is sufficiently definite and explicit, but it is not all, for he 
afterwards teaches that to assert otherwise is not only false, but 
also an act of presumptuous hardihood: p. 58, “ What is the 
hardihood of men who can presume to allege the Fathers on 
the other side 2” 

Those who have carefully examined the evidence which I 
have already adduced on this point might be amused by the ex- 
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treme ridiculousness of these assertions, if the subject were not 
too serious for ridicule. But assertions of this kind have a mo- 
ral as well as an intellectual character, in the sight of God. Can 
any one believe that Mr. Carson had ever made the investiga- 
tions necessary to qualify him to make such assertions? And 
is this the way in which he is wont to make statements on sub- 
jects so momentous? An extended circle of minds rely on him 
for information on topics beyond their reach. Over them his 
opinions and unlimited assertions have a sway almost absolute. 
And is this the way in which he uses his intellectual powers, 
and repays their confidence? I hesitate not to say, that he 
could not more totally mislead all who rely upon him. Instead 
of that iron uniformity of use which he claims, there are few 
words which have in the Fathers a usage more diversified and 
various. I have hitherto aimed simply at one point, to prove 
that it has the usage that I claim. To exhibit all the Patristic 
uses of the word | have not attempted. And yet perhaps the 
time has come in which it ought to be done, for it will give a 
more elevated point of vision from which to survey the whole 
subject, and to study its symmetry and proportions. After ad- 
ducing, therefore, some further evidence on the main point, J shall 
attempt to give a general view of the Patristic uses of the word. 


§ 61. Additional facts. 

Compare, then, with Mr. Carson’s contemptuous denial of 
my position, and his unlimited and overbearing assertions, the 
following passage rom Ambrose, a Father who was not only a 
student of the works of Basil, but drew the materials of many of 
his own works from them. Apol. David, 459, “ Per hyssopi fas- 
ciculum adspergebatur agni sanguine, qui mundari volebat typi- 
co baptismate.” He who desired to be purified with a typical 
baptism was sprinkled with the blood of a lamb by means of a 
bunch of hyssop.” Compare this now with the passages from 
Ambrose, Cyril, and others, in § 53, and who does not see with 
absolute a intuitive certainty that baptism has the sense of 


sacrificial purification? Sprinkling with blood was a typical 
purification, but certainly it was not a typical immersion. 
Indeed, so far did the Fathers carry the idea of sacrificial puri- 
fication, that they gave the name baptism to eases in which the 
expiated person was not touched by the purifying fluid. All 
that they required was, that it should be so sprinkled or other- 
wise used, that expiation should be actually made; whenever 
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this was done in any way, they regarded the person as baptized, 
i.e. purified, or expiated, or absolved. 

Hence when the blood of the Paschal Lamb was sprinkled on 
the posts of the door, they regarded all in the house as baptized, 
i.e. purified or expiated by blood. So both Theodoret and Am- 
brose regard the purging with hyssop in Ps. 51: 7. In the Sep- 
tuagint it is, Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop. They both 
applied it to baptizing, i. e. purifying by the blood of a lamb. 

ence also one, who wrote in the name of Chrysostom, speaks 
of the thief on the cross as baptized, because expiation was 
made for him by the water and blood that came out of the side 
of Christ. He also intimates in the same passage, that if there 
had been a showgr of sain it would have been sufficient to bap- 
tize the thief, but as there was not, he was baptized by the is- 
suing of water and blood from the side of Christ. All this is 
perfectly plain the moment we assign to Baazite the sacrificial 
sense to purify. For the actual making of an expiation justified 
the application of the word to the person expiated, and also by 
metonymy to that by which it was made. And hence Origen 
states in general terms that Christ calls the shedding of his blood 
a baptism. Hence also, as we have seen, the water and the 
blood that issued from his side were called baptisms. See § 52. 
p- 93 Jan. 1843; also §§ 25, 26, Jan. 1841. Compare now 
Mr. Carson’s positive and contemptuous assertions with all 
these facts, and what shall we say? It is not the province of 
the human mind to create facts in history or philosophy, but 
simply to discover and advance them. But Mr. Carson pro- 
ceeds as if it were his province, by intense assertions, to create 
them. But after all his assertions, they stand calmly and sim- 
ply just as they did before. I find in the Fathers no evidence at 
all of the existence of rail-roads and steam-coaches, but abun- 
dant evidence that Bazrit{w means to purify. 

Let me now add some further evidence on the subject of mo- 
ral purification. Repentance, sorrow for sin, the trials of God’s 
providence, and the truth, all purify the mind from sin. They 
do not make expiationor atonement, but they purify in a moral 
sense. Accordingly in the usage of the Fathers all these things 
are said to baptize. One writing in the name of Chrysostom 
enumerates five kinds of baptism. Of these I shall notice the 
baptism by the truth, and the baptism by fire. By fire he un- 
derstands the trials of life by which God purifies his children, 
calling and choosing them in the furnace of affliction. In proot 
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of this he refers to Is. 4: 4, “ The Lord shall purge by the spirit 
of burning ;”’ and Ps. 66: 10, “ Thou, O God, hast proved us, 
thou hast tried us as gold and silver is tried.” “ For,” says he, “ as 
gold or silver is purified in the furnace, by consuming the dross, 
so a man, placed in the furnace of affliction, is sanctified by the 
removal of his sins.” To be thus purified, i. e. baptized, by fire, 
he regards as a peculiar privilege of the sons of God. “ But 
the servants of the devil are not baptized by fire. Wherefore? 
Because he who is wholly polluted cannot so lay aside his filth 
as to be made clean. Begin to wash a brick in water, does it 
ever become clean? No; but by stirring up the clay it be- 
comes more polluted. For he is made pure in whom is some- 
thing good, by means of which he can be made pure.” Now 
all this argument is powerless to prove that the servants of the 
devil cannot be immersed in fire. That can be done whether 
they are purified or not. The argument proves only that the 
servants of Satan are not purified by the fire of trial, because 
they are all dross, there is in them no gold to be purified. But 
the sons of God are purified by the fire of trial, because in them 
there is gold, and the fire of trial consumes the dross and leaves the 


gold more pure. Baptism by the truth he illustrates by a reference 
to John 15: 3, “ Now are ye clean (xa®ago/) through the word 


that I have spoken unto you.” Faith purifies, it does not immerse. 

Anastasius, Bib. Pat. Vol. IX. 1030, says that he “ should dare 
to call mourning, with reference to God, another baptism.” In 
Op. Isaiz Abbatis, Bib. Vet. Pat. And. Gallandii, Vol. VII. p. 
292, it is said, “ Affliction with humility and silence is a bap- 
tism, for John was clothed in camel’s hair, and had a Jeathern 
girdle around his loins, and lived in the desert, which is a sign 
of affliction and penitence, which purifies a man.” In all these 
cases the idea of immersion is out of the question. The fire of 
trials, the truth, sorrow for sins as against God, affliction with 
humility and patience, all purify a man, but they do not im- 
merse him. Hence in all these cases, the idea of immersion is 
absolutely and unquestionably excluded from the word baptism. 
No meaning but purification is possible. 

I have before me six lists of different kinds of baptism, by 
six different Fathers, Gregory Nazianzen, Chrysostom, Athana- 
sius, Maximus, Isidore Hispalensis, and John of Damascus. The 
one passing under the name of Athanasius is probably not his, 
but isa decisive proof of the usus loquendi of the age, and it re- 
appears enlarged in the works of John of Damascus. From it 
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I take the following passage: ¢Banziodn 'Iwarvyg tiv yeiou 
émdeig tne tiv Oeiav tov deomdtov xogupyy, xai tH (dip aipati. 
John was baptized by placing his hand on the divine head of 
his master and by his own blood. 

The Fathers held that Christ, by touching the waters, puri- 
fied them and gave them a purifying power. 

So also they held that by touching John he purified him, and 
this purification by touch he expressed by Baneitw. Surely all 
idea of immersion is excluded here. Indeed he expresses the 
same idea by aywaé{w, in another part of the passage. Christ 
was baptized that he might purify (ayuify) the baptizer. John 
was also clearly regarded by the Fathers as purified by his own 
blood, not immersed in it. 

From these lists we also learn that the eternal punishment of 
the wicked is a baptism, because it will purge the holy universe 
from sin. The flood was a baptism, for two reasons; it puri- 
fied the world from sinners and sin; and it also purified and 
saved those in the ark. But the wicked who were immersed by 
the flood were not baptized. So also the whole process of le- 
gal purification under the Jaw, including the washing of the 
clothes as well as that of the body, was called a baptism. View- 
ing it as a complex whole, it was proper to call it a purifica- 
tion, but not an immersion. So too the washing of the disciples’ 
feet by Christ is regarded by another Father as a baptism; and 
by still another, the anointing of the blind man’s eyes with clay 
and spittle, and his washing in the poo! of Siloam, because the 
spittle of Christ purifies as well as the washing in the pool. 

What now shall we say to all these things? If Mr. Carson 
had asserted that the Mississippi ran from the Gulf of Mexico 
with an impetuous current towards the cold regions of the north, 
and there descended by one vast cataract towards the centre of 
the globe, and had charged all with presumptuous temerity who 
dared to call in question the truth of his assertions, he could not 
be more utterly at war with the facts of the case than he is in 
his assertions as to the Patristic use of Bantitw. 


§ 62. Other errors of Mr. Carson. 

It was with reference to assertions such as these that I remark- 
ed, Jan. 1843, p. 77, that Mr. Carson had made assertions that I 
knew not how to explain if he had ever read the Greek Fathers. 

Indeed Mr. Carson has elsewhere made assertions as to other 
words with the same inexplicable disregard of facts. On pp. 22, 
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23, he thus speaks: “Mr. Beecher’s criticism on the word 
(meoixdvso0u) here (Tobit 6 : 2) employed for washing, is en- 
tirely false.” 1 translated it to wash all around. He proceeds, 
“The simple word signifies to deluge, to overwhelm, to inun- 
date, to flow over any thing.” “ Mr. Beecher criticises from ima- 
gination, not from knowledge of the language. Has he justi- 
fied his criticism by a single example?” He then remarks with 
great taste and refinement, “ The word does not signify that the 

oung man in bathing splashed about like a duck, or rubbed 
Fienself like a collier, but that he threw himself into the river, 
that the stream might flow over him.” Again, “ There is no 
friction nor hand-washing in this word. It performs its purpose 
by running over either gently or with violence.” So much 
learned minuteness and such bold charges of inaccuracy on me 
would lead an incautious reader to suppose that Mr. Carson 
must have first made sure his facts before daring thus to commit 
himself before the learned world. Indeed, when I first read his 
remarks it produced a temporary impression that | must be 
wrong, of he would not dare to make such assertions. But 
the moment I looked at facts the illusion vanished. It is indeed 
true that «A0fo has in some cases the meaning that he assigns 
to it. But it is not true that it has not the meaning that I as- 
sign to it. The facts are these: 1. It is applied by Euripides to 
washing the body with sea water, where vizre is applied to the 
same operation which Mr. Carson admits denotes hand-washing. 

2. It is applied to the washing of children, by Aristotle—zo 
auidiov vdart negixiitex—to wash the child all around with 
water. 

3. In Geoponica 17, 22, it is applied to washing an ulcer by 
a fluid, 22x0g xivlew ovgy. Here is no deluging, overwhelming, 
or inundation. 

4. Epiphanius applies it to the purifications of the Jews, xiv- 
Couevor oop, Where deluging or overflowing is out of the ques- 
tion. 

5. By Pollux it is applied to the washing of clothes, and also 
of cups, and is given as a synonyme of mdvrew, and gimrerv and 
xaPaigew and their compounds with 8a, é20 and éx. What can 
be more decisive ? 

6. It is applied to the washing of head, hands and body, 
after an unlucky dream. 

7. It is used by Plutarch to denote the washing off blood 
from armor, aiva tay Onde itt Dequdy anoxdvlera. Plut. 7. 


283. 11. 
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8. It is applied by Lucian to an object wet or sprinkled on 
all sides with spray by rapid motion through water af rest. 
apoep neyixivCopevor. easy V. H. 1. 31. Here surely is no 
flowing of water over an object. 

9. Like xaPaipo, it has a medical use to cleanse or purge— 
iuzpoi mxguy mxeois xdvCover qaypaxory yodyy. Plut—Physi- 
ciaus purge out bitter bile by bitter medicines. Indeed its medi- 
cal use gave birth to our English word clyster. 

10. All lexicographers of any note sustain my use of the 
word, e. g. Stephens, Scapula, Damm, Hedericus, Eoeeti, Pas- 
sow, Schneider, etc. ete. Hence it is plan that assertions 
more contrary to fact than Mr. Carson’s criticism on me cannot 
be made, even if I were to say that Mr. Carson criticises froin 
imagination, and not from a knowledge of the language in 
translating vdwp water or aig fire. And whatever Mr. Car- 
son’s talents, they cannot enable bis character as an accurate 
scholar long to survive such criticisms as he has here given. 

In like manner when I say that Josephus uses Bamziory to de- 
note the rite of baptism, Mr. Carson denies it, and says, “ The 
4 Pantions is the immersing —famtiopog is the rite of immersion.” 
And yet it must be notorious to any one who Las ever read the 
Fathers, that they do uot hesitate to use Barto to denote the 
rite, in.opposition to xaradvary, the act of immersing, as in 
Sozomen, wig xaradvoe éatiedeir tiv Oriay Bantiow. “ To per- 
form the sacred baplism by one immersion.” 

Many of Mr. Carson’s assertfons as to tingo, Bamre, Love, and 
vintw, are of the same kind. Indeed I do not remember that I 
ever read a writer so many of whose most positive assertions 
were so totally at war with facts. But success in such an as- 
sault on facts is hopeless. The highest talents are entirely 
unequal to such a war. 


§ 63. General view of Patristic uses of Bantivo. 

But enough has been said to show the entire incorrectness of 
Mr. Carson’s theory of the Patristic uses of Baazite. I shall 
therefore conclude this part of the subject by a brief general 
view of what that usage is. 

1. Of course I need not say that they sometimes use the word 
in the sense to immerse any thing in water, or to denote the 
state of any thing that sinks in the water or is overflowed by it. 
And also that from this are derived metaphorical uses to de- 
note immersion in sorrow, ignorance, darkness, sin, pollution, 
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afflictions, and misery. All this I have before noticed at 
large. See §§ 3 and 4, and 10 and 28. 

2. To wash, implying an effort to cleanse, but not including the 
effect. In this sense they use it as a translation of the Heb. 77, 
just as they use 2ov. In this case Béaziauae is taken in connec- 
tion with x@0agaig or xa Dagiapog ; thus, commenting on Is. 1: 16, 
“Wash you, make you clean,” Basil, to denote the idea of 
washing, uses Baézzisua, and to denote purification, he uses 
xiPupoig. So in the Apostolic Constitutions we find wash- 
ings and purifications expressed in the same way. 

3. To cleanse or purify by washing, i. e. to wash, including 
the effect. 

4. To purify in the most generic sense, either by water, or 
by truth, or by atonement and expiation, or by trials, or by 
mourning and sorrow. After what has been said there is no 
need to offer any proof of the real existence of this sense. But 
here it is peculiarly important to bear in mind the distinction 
between sacrificial purification, or expiation, and moral purifi- 
cation, or sanctification, to which | have so often referred. For 
without a clear apprehension of it, much of the language of 
the Fathers cannot be understood. 

5. Puazionoy and Banciaua by synechdoche denote means of 
purification, e. g. water, blood, fire, oil, air, etc. 

6. Burtiopa is also used to denote, comprehensively, a sys- 
tem designed to effect purification in various ways, e. g. Baaz- 
pa Moicemg, or voysxor or ’Jovdaixor which Chrysostom inter- 
changes as synonymous with xa0dgotor ’ Iovduixor, to denote not 
an act, nor one rite merely, but a complex system, involving 
and comprehending various kinds and modes of purification. 
So Basil says of the Jewish baptism, it recognised a difference 
of sins, not forgiving all; it required various sacrifices, it made 
minute regulations as to purity, it separated the polluted and 
unclean for a time, it observed times and seasons. In all this 
he is plainly illustrating a system of purificat.on involving many 
parts, but having one great end, i.e. to purify, either by expia- 
tory sacrifices, or in some other way. So too, the baptism of 
John or of Christ is often used in like manner to denote a sys- 
tem of purification. ; 

7. They also used it to denote, comprehensively, the actual 
processes involved in conferring absolution; e. g. if exorcism, 
divesting of all clothing, immersion, unction, and robing in 
white, the pronunciation of certain words, and a benediction, 
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were supposed to be involved in conferring a legal and valid 
absolution, then the term Bagrioya was comprehensively used to 
include all these processes. Any part of the process that puri- 
fied was also called by the same name. So Origen speaks of 
baptizing, i. e. purifying with oil. And the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions speak of unction as a type of spiritual baptism, i. e. spirit- 
ual purification. 

8. The result or effect of these processes they also denote by 
the word baptism or purification, i. e. absolution, remission of 
sins. It is in this sense that Zonaras, in his Lexicon, defines 
baptism as being the remission of sins by water and the Spirit. 
This remission of sins was effected, in their view, not by any 
energy of the water in itself, but by some mysterious, sanctify- 
ing power given to it when the Spirit brooded upon it at the 
creation, or when Christ was baptized in it, or when the bishop 
or priest consecrated it, operating in concurrence with the en- 
ergy of the Holy Spirit, who, according to a divine constitution, 
diffused and exerted his mighty energies in and through the 
water. In this way, in their view, was effected the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost; and the superiority of the baptism of Christ to 
that of John lay in the fact that John used the simple fluid 
water, but in that of Christ, a compound fluid, so to speak, was 
employed, composed of sanctified water, and the influence of 
the Holy Spirit. On no topic is the eloquence of Chrysostom so 
fervid, as when he unfolds the purifying, nay, regenerating 
powers of this semi-material, semi-spiritual compound. As 
quick as the ocean extinguishes a spark that falls into it, so soon 
does this mighty compound extinguish the sins of the sinner 
that falls into it, and makes him pure as the angels and brilliant as 
the sunbeams of heaven. To symbolize this spotless whiteness 
of the soul thus miraculously and suddenly obtained, the baptized 
person was robed in purest white His being stripped perfectly 
naked before was designed to give to the miraculous energies 
of the fluid full scope to penetrate every part of body and soul. 
And in the opinion of some of the Fathers, these waters also had 
a miraculous power even to heal bodily disease, of which they 
give us some examples, as. true, no doubt, as all other of the 
lying wonders of that age of fraud and delusion. The word 
baptize, used in this sense, denoted not merely a transient act, 
but a permanent and abiding moral change effected by the rite. 
The soul was conceived of as invested in a robe of spotless pu- 
rity. Hence baptism is likened to spiritual robes, and the Fa- 
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thers speak of putting on the baptism of Christ, and of preserv- 
ing their baptism unspotted. Origen preferred the bantism of 
blood to that of water and the Spirit, because few keep this un- 
spotted till death, but the purity gained by the baptism of a 
bloody death is polluted no more. The leading idea in this 
usage of the word is a permanent state or character of purity, 
and not the act of immersion at all. Indeed, what sense is there 
in such an expression as keeping the act of immersion unspot- 
ted till death? The act is soon over, and all possibility of pol- 
luting or making it pure is passed by. And yet Mr. Carson 
again and again asserts that baptism always denotes the mode 
of an act, and nothing else. 

9. The word baptism is also used as the appropriated name 
of the rite of Christian Baptism. In this case it approximates 
in its use, towards a proper name, or a technical term, i. e. the 
attention of the mind is abstracted from the meaning of the 
word, though it is in fact significant and is fixed upon the 
rite for which it stands. So the words Fowler, Fisher, 
Coffin, White, Black, Green, etc. are in fact significant, and 
yet when appropriated as names of individuals and families, 
the attention of the mind is withdrawn from their meaning and 
fixed upon those whom they represent. In this case the things 

redicated of these persons have no reference to the mean- 
ing of their names, but to their own personal qualities and rela- 
tions which these names recall. So in speaking of Baptism, 
though the word signifies purification, the object often is 
merely to call to mind a given Christian rite. And what 
would seem to be incongruous uses, if referred to the sense 
merely, are not so if referred to the rite; e. g. to speak of the 
blackness of Mr. White, or of the whiteness of Mr. Green, or of 
Mr. Fisher as a hunter, or Mr. Coffin as a physician, would be 
verbally incongruous, but not in the nature of things. So to 
speak of the purification of baptism would not be tautology, 
but would denote the purification effected by the rite bearing 
that name. 

10. Finally, the Fathers gave the name baptism to any trans- 
action regarded by them sither as typifying baptism or produc- 
ing similar effects; e. g. when Elisha raised the axe out of the 
water by throwing in a stick, Ambrose regards it as a baptism, 
because as the axe was immersed in the water, so was the 
sinner in sin—and as the stick raised the axe out of the water, 
so does baptism, i. e. remission of sins, raise a sinner out of his 
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sins. The stick, according to him, is of course a type of the 
cross of Christ. So when Moses, by throwing in the branches of 
a tree, made the bitter waters of Marak sweet, Ambrose regards 
it as another kind of baptism, because as the branches made 
bitter waters sweet, so does baptism make sweet the bitterness 
of the human heart. Origen regards the passage of E)ijah 
over Jordan, as he was taken up in a chariot of fire, as a won- 
derful baptism, because he thus passed over Jordan and went 
to heaven; and baptism does something like this for the par- 
doned soul. Passing through the Red Sea was a baptism, be- 
cause it purified the Israelites and drowned Pharaoh by immer- 
sion, just as the rite of baptism purifies Christians and leaves 
Satan and the old man immersed and strangled in the baptismal 
pool. The flood was a baptism, because it purified and saved 
Noah and his family—and also purified the world—and im- 
mersed and strangled the enemies of God—just as the rite of 
baptism purifies all who come by it, into the ark, i. e. the 
church—and as the waters of the flood immersed, strangled 
and purged off the wicked, so will an eternal baptism of fire 
purge out the wicked from the kingdom of God. They are 
the chaff to be burnt up with unquenchable fire, when the Re- 
deemer thoroughly purges his floor. 

Hence, in the days of the Fathers, the narrow view that 
Banzito means only to immerse had no being. The great idea 
before their minds was purification or absolution. ‘This they 
applied to means of purification, or a system of purification, or 
to the processes involved in being purified, or to the supposed 
result of these processes, or to the rites viewed as an ordinance of 
Christ, or to any supposed or real typical transaction producing 
what they deemed similar effects. 


§ 64. General View applied. 

By thus throwing off the shackles of arbitrary canons and 
leaving the mind perfectly free to watch the actual evolution 
of the facts of language in the writings of the fathers, we find 
ourselves enabled to solve without difficulty all their various 
modes of expression. For example when Photius says ai zgeis 
avadvoey xai xatadvoey tov Pantisnatos Oavatoy xai ardorac 
onuuivovow, we see at once that Béatiope refers to the rite of ab- 
solution, and avddvarg and xazddvory to acts involved in it. Thus 
“the three immersions and emersions of the rite of purification 
(or absolution) symbolize death and resurrection.” 
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Again Theophylact says, Béariqua woneg dia tig xatadvotws 
Pavarov ovr dia tig avudvotws tiv avdcracw timo. “ As the 
rite of absolution shows forth death by immersion, so by 
emersion it shows forth resurrection.” 

Again he says, é» rgrot xatadicest tov codpatos tv Pantiapet 
roiy éavtov.undi rag naguddoxe deyor nogévdéertes padytevoute 
etc. Matt. 28: 19. He gave to his disciples one rite or or- 
dinance of absolution, by these immersions of the body, saying, 

o ye therefore and teach all nations, etc. 

I would here call attention once more to the fact, that to de- 
note the act of immersion xaradvary is used, reserving to Bantio- 
pa the sense purification or absolution as the name of the rite. 
But inasmuch as Pdarispe could be used to denote the act ot 
immersion, it was sometimes though rarely so used, of which in 
§ 28. 4, | have given an example from the Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, Can. L. ze‘a Buariouara may prijcews three immersions of 
one initiation. This was so clearly a departure from common 
usage, that both Zonaras and Balsamon deemed it worthy of a 
note. That of Zonaras I have given in the section referred to. 
That of Balsamon is this, 7@ 8¢ Banziouata évravOa avti xata- 
Svotwr vaodyaredr wor. This note is still more remarkable and 
decisive than that of Zonaras—for he merely gives it as his 
opinion that Bazzicuara means immersions here—“ It seems 
to me that Buaricuara is to be taken for immersions here.” 
Indeed! If it never means any thing but immersions, as 
Mr. Carson says, both the note itself and this modest expression 
of opinion are quite out of place. But Mr. Carson’s theory of 
this word is entirely a modern invention. No one had ever 
dreamed of it in the patristic age. Balsamon well knew that 
in common usage féztioua meant purification and not immer- 
sion. 

It may be well here to notice the sophistical reasoning by 
which the author of this canon endeavored to make out the 
doctrine of trine immersion. It was this: Christ did not enjoin 
it upon them to purify into his death, in which case there 
would have been one immersion, but into the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ; hence it being 
assumed that immersion is the mode, there must be one act of 
immersion for each person. In this reasoning, Baatif@ in the 
command retains its usual sense, but when from the three 
persons the inference is drawn that there ought to be three 
acts of immersion, it leaves its usual sense, and denotes to im- 
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merse, and this usage was thought by two Greek commenta- 
tors, to be so likely to mislead as to need an explanatory note to 
prevent confusion. 

In Gregory Nazianzen occurs a striking passage, of peculiar 
interest, as showing at once that immersion was in fact the 
usual practice, but not the meaning of the word: Baatioua 
xahovper wg avrPunroperns to vdatt Tig auaotiag—* We call 
it (i. e. the rite) baptism, i. e. absolution or purification, be- 
cause ouR sins are buried with us in the water.”? Whilst this 
clearly implies that in the rite rHey were in fact buried in the 
water, it no less clearly implies that it was not called baptism 
for this reason but because THEIR sins were buried with them. 
The burial of sins in the baptismal pool, was a common mode 
of expressing absolution or purification from sin, taken from 
Micah 7: 19, Thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of 
the sea. So that the sense is plainly this, we call it purifica- 
tion, because when we are buried in the baptismal pool, our 
sins are buried with us, and we of course come out perfectly 
pure. If the word had meant immersion, he must have said 
simply: We call it immersion, because we are immersed. 

We now come to a case of inconsistent usage, inconsistent at 
least with the present systems of philology. In a few cases 
Chrysostom uses the principle of a double sense in commenting 
on this word. Inasmuch as both meanings, i. e. purification 
and immersion coexist in the language, and immersion was the 
common mode; on this principle the word can be expounded 
as having both meanings in one and the same place, in order 
to give greater fulness to the passage. At this we need not 
wonder in the Fathers. A certain class of modern commenta- 
tors have not hesitated to do the same thing. On this ground 
Chrysostom in a few instances gives a two-fold exposition of 
the passage in which Christ says, | have a baptism to be bap- 
tized with, etc. 

One exposition is based on the sense purification. As in 
Hom. 65, al 66, on Matt.—Speaking of his death on the cross, 
he says he calls it baptism, famzioua, indicating that a great 
purification xéMaguor should be made for the world by the 
things then transpiring.—De petit fil. Zebedai. Vol. I. p. 520. 

Again he says “ he calls it baptism, because by it he purified 
the world, and not only so, but on account of the ease of his 
resurrection, for as he who is immersed BameCouerog in water 
arises with great ease, being nothing hindered by the nature of 
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the waters, so he having descended into death arose again 
with ease, for this reason he calls it baptism: and again, cn 
Mark, 10: 39, “ he calls his cross baptism, for as we are easily 
immersed and arise again, so he having died, easily arose again 
when he would.” On p. 34, Jan. 1841, I say, “ Nor have I 
found any evidence that the passages in Luke 12: 50, Mark 
10: 37,39, Matt. 20: 22, 23, were ever understood by any of 
the Fathers in the sense either of immersion or overwhelming.” 
This usage of Chrysostom is an exception, and it is the only 
one that I have yet found. He plainly uses the word in both 
senses, purification and immersion. And yet even in these 
cases the sense purification can be retained as the name of the 
rite, and the illustration be taken from the well known mode of 
its performance, though the view that I have taken seems to 
me most likely to be correct. I have already twice stated that 
cases of inconsistent usage may exist, without at all destroying 
the force of my argument, § 27, Jan. 1841, § 21, April, 1840, 
p. 371, yet after extended research, my greatest surprise has 
been that I have found so few such cases. I have been surpris- 
ed, because when I considered how general was the practice 
of immersion among the Fathers, and how natural it was that 
their practice should react upon their language, and that im- 
mersiun was in fact an existing meaning of the word, it seemed 
strange to me that this meaning should so rarely be given to 
the word Bazzito in speaking of the rite. But when I reflected 
that the great idea of purification, i. e. absolution, or remission 
of sins, was ever uppermost in their minds, and that immersion, 
though the common mode, was not deemed essential to it, | 
saw a sufficient reason for reserving to Bémriope this great idea, 
and introducing the terms xazadvou and avadvarg to denote im- 
mersion and emersion. 

The real nature of this idiom will become clearer by a passage 
of Gregory Nyssen, in which he uses x@9agaig so as to show the 
force of Bantiopa when used with avadvog and xaradvorg: 
“ omitting things beyond our power let us inquire tivog fexer 
d¢ Waros 4 xaDuQay ; xa Meds MOLAY Yoelar ui TeLig xatadvoes 
napuiaupavortos for what end is the rite of purification by wa- 
ter, and for what use the three immersions are employed?” All 
see in this case a usage of xd0agorg exactly equivalent to the 
use of Bamriopa just illustrated. The use of the preposition ds 


after xé2agorg and equivalent words illustrates the use of the 
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same preposition after Béwziaue ete. I will by parallel columns 
still farther exhibit this similarity of usage to the eye. 


The following uses of xaMagais, The following are from Gre- 
dynapas, etc, are taken from) gory, Thaum. Athanasius— 
Cyril of Alexandria : Clemens Alexand. : 


tov ayniouor 3 tduros— Panriopa bie Saxert or 

ay xe Dugary 3i vduzog | Pumzilew bi Uduroy 

tiv due mepoy xdOagow |puemrivey Suc am eos 

tov de aiuarog ayriopov— (Paariope be wimaros 

qyecaperot Sie mrevpuros péaticpa die pagrigioy 

tiv dice Xpiorov xa0ugow 7 de Buarilew Sic mvetwatos 

Vdurog 7é xai MvEevpacos Panricpe vonray ice mret warog— 
ayuitor 8¢ vdurog puatiopa modnroy b¢ vdatog 


This comparison of similar idioms could be extended to 
other prepositions, as éy taken in the instrumental sense as 
equivalent to d«¢—and also to the use of the dative in the in- 
strumental sense after both words, showing by an extended in- 
duction of particulars such an exact similarity in the use of 
prepositions and cases after Béazioua and xadagary, etc., as 
proves them at a glance to be synonymous, for the word 
xaradvors, immersion, is never followed by such prepositions and 
the dative case in such a sense. See also § 56, on the same 


point. 


§ 65. Commission to baptize. 

1 will conclude this general view by noticing its bearings on 
a question relating to the commission to baptize. It is this. 
Why is there a “commission given to baptize in Matthew 
and Mark, and none in Luke and John? This is a question 
for those to answer who deny the correctness of the view that I 
have given—for on this view it presents no difficulty at all. 
The reply is that a commission to baptize is in fact a com- 
mission to purify, that is, a commission to remit sins - and in 
Luke and John, the disciples do receive a commission to remit 
sins. Luke 24: 47, 48—*“ That repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name among all nations—and 
ye are witnesses of these things,” that is, that repentance and 
baptism should be preached in his name among all nations—for 
according to Zonaras and the Fathers, baptisin is the forgive- 
ness of sins by water and the Spirit. 
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This view of the passages in Luke and John occurred to my 
mind before reading the Fathers, as furnishing a test of the 
soundness of iny views, and on reading them | found that they 
did in fact regard the commission to remit sins in Luke and 
John as a com:nission to baptize as really as that in Matthew 
and Mark. They regarded it in short as merely another mode 
of expressing the same idea. In John the phraseoiogy is dif- 
ferent from that of Luke: “ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained,” John 20: 23. In short, Christ died as the Lamb of God 
to take away the sins of the world, and the great business of the 
apostles was to publish to the world the great doctrine of the re- 
mission of sins, through his death, and the terms on which it could 
be obtained, and to establish the rite by which this purgation 
from sin should be shadowed forth and commemorated in honor 
of the Trinity, and especially of that.Spirit by whom this atone- 
ment was made effectual to purge the conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God. Go ye therefore, teach all na- 
tions, purifying them (that is remitting to them that repent and 
believe their sins) into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


§ 66. Mr. Carson’s dissertation on Lovo. 

A few words ought here to be said on the meaning of the 
words Love and ovzgov. I have affirmed that by their own 
force they denote simply washing or purification, and not bath- 
ing. To prove this | refecred,in § 16, to the fact that the vessels 
for washing the hands in the vestibules of ancient churches 
were called Lovrjves as well as nazioey. Mr. Carson sees fit in 
view of this, to devote nearly nine pages to a dissertation on 
dovo. He opens his dissertation as follows: p. 66, “The 
philosophical linguist, Dr. Campbell, of Aberdeen, in dis- 
tinguishin, the words 2ovm and sare, makes the first signify 
to wash or bathe the whole body, the last to wash or bathe a 
part. This distinction has been generally received since the 
time of Dr. Campbell. Mr. Beecher calls it in question, yet he 
does not touch the subject with the hand of a master. He 
merely alleges an objection which he thinks calculated to bring 
confusion into what is thought to be clear; but he gives no ad- 
ditional light by any learned observations of his own. I shall 
endeavor fo setile this question by evidence founded on the 
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practise of language as well as the practise of the New Testa- 
ment.” Parturiunt montes! Mr. Carson is about to touch 
the subject with the hand of a master—and to settle the 
question ! 

Let us look at his results. He proves abundantly that dove 
can be applied to bathing, which I never denied. Does he 
prove that it cannot be applied to sprinkling ? Not at all. He 
asserts it, but nowhere proves it. I assert the contrary, and this 
is my proof: Porphyry asserts, in libel. de antro Nympharum, 
that it was customary for married women to purify maidens by 
sprinkling or affusion, before marriages, with water taken from 
fountains and living springs. Photius tells us that the water 
used for this purpose at Athens, was brought in a pitcher from 
- certain fountains which he specifies, by the oldest male boy of 
the family. Here bathing is excluded, and yet the water thus 
used is called Aovrgoy, or Aovrea rvuqixe, and Zonaras defines 
Lovrea thus, ta tig Avow ayévra tho axadagoias. Those things 
which produce the removal of impurity, that is, means of purifi- 
cation. The boy who brought the water was called Aovzgdqogos. 

Again, Basil applies the term Aovrgor to a clinic baptism by 
sprinkling or affusion. The pretor Ariantheus, converted by his 
wife, was also baptized by her on his dying bed. Of this Basil 
says, letter 386—He washed away all the stains of his soul at 
the close of his life by the washing of regeneration Aovrep 
nahiyyevéoiag. There was no bathing nor immersion; but 
sprinkling or affusion. 

Again, in Corpus Hist. Byzant., Nicephoras Gregoras, Lib. 
24, p. 573, Venice, 1729, uses Aovreor to denote the complex 
rite of purification, including unction and the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. Since it is customary with men to wash them- 
selves with water and to anoint themselves with oil, God has 
joined to the oil and the water the grace of his Spirit, and 
made them (i. e. oil, water and spirit,) the cleansing of re- 
generation, dovrgor madsyyeréovag—anointing with oil isa part 
of the process of *purification—it is no part of bathing, and 
here Aovzgov must be taken in the most generic sense given to 
it by Photius, that is,a system of means of purification or a 
process of purification. 

Mr. Carson hints that the Aovzjges in the temples. might be 
for bathing the hands, and the »zrijges for washing them! p. 
73. Here is the force of theory with a witness. Let us 
then listen to Julius Pollux, Leg. 46, Lib. 10, Cap. 10. The 
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caption is, concerning vessels used in washing hands and face, 
megi tov &v TH mimteaPat oxevory. 

It is necessary, he proceeds, for one arising from sleep to wash 
his face 10 mgdcmmov azorntéc Pai—here is no bathing as yet. 
Let a boy, he proceeds, bring an ewer or pitcher, and pour out . 
fresh water, xara Aepytog yn Lovrigrov tivog, in a vessel or 
wash-basin. He justifies himself in using Aoveygior in this 
sense by quoting a line from Anaxilas, in which he says, in 
baths coig Balaveiorg there are no wash-basins, Aovr7jgia, 1. e. 
vessels for washing hands and face. Can Jovw mean to bathe 
by its own force, when Aovrigroy is thus used to denote a vessel 
in which to wash (»/mzeiv) hands and face, and not only so, but 
is placed in pointed antithesis to bathing vessels? for in baths 
surely there are vessels for bathing, though there are none for 
face and hand-washing. Pollux also gives Aovzije, (the word 
quoted by me from the Fathers), as a synonyme of Aovzijguor 
to denote a wash-basin, for washing hands and face. All idea 
of face and hand bathing is therefore excluded. 

Mr. Carson says, p. 67, that “ Zov, like our word bathe, ap- 
plies to animal bodies only—we do not speak of bathing 
cloth.” 

Nevertheless Origen applies Aovrgor to wood, and Gregory 
Nazianzen applies dovw to clothes and to a couch—and 
Eupolis, see Pollux, applies cdovoia (i. e. want of washing) to 
acloak. Surely these are not animal bodies. 

Again, Mr. Carson says, p. 67, in order to justify the ap- 
plication of »imze to the whole body it must be all successively 
washed—as »iazm involves friction or hand-washing. And 
yet Euripides applies it to bathing a whole herd of oxen in the 
sea, where friction, hand-washing, etc., are all out of the ques- 
tion. Strabo too applies it to the bathing of Diana in a 
river, where there was no probability of hand-washing. 

Perhaps I have said enough to illustrate the nature of “ the 
learned remarks of his own,”’ which Mr. Carson has added, and 
his mode of “ touching the subject with the hand of a master.” 
I could add much more, did my room permit, and the patience of 
my readers allow. I will not complete the quotation with which 
I began, by adding “ Nascitur ridiculus mus,” but only state 
that I see no reason either to add to or take from my state- 
ment, after all of Mr. Carson’s effort to settle the subject. 

Mr. Carson says, | added no learned observations of my own. 
I answer, the case seemed to me too plain to need any. Nothing 
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is easier than to make a useless parade of learning. But it is 
of no use to waste time by needless citations to prove points 
which no one denies, and at the same time to deny points with- 
out proof, on which the whole question hangs. 

I conclude then by saying, that Jove of its own force denotes 
to wash, or to purify; that in fact it is more generally used to 
denote a washing or purifying of the whole body, whether by 
sprinkling, affusion, or immersion—but that it is also applied 
to washing hands, face, and feet —also to wood, clothes, couches, 
cloaks, etc., though but rarely in this last sense. 

Nintw applies generally to washing of hands, face, and feet, 
also sometimes, but more rarely, to bathing the whole body, in 
the case of both men and animals. It is also often used by the 
Fathers, with its compounds, to denote the cleansing of the 
mind from sin, excluding the idea of hand-washing. Some- 
times also it is applied to the washing of cups, vessels, (xed) 
and tables. 

IThtvo is generally applied to clothes—but also to the body 
and all its parts, also to cups, metals, and various animal sub- 
stances. Proof of all these statements is at hand and could 
be produced if needed. But I think that the case is clear 
enough as it is. 

Mr. Carson’s principles and general assertions, as to the Fa- 
thers, have passed under review: Jet us now briefly notice his 
application of them to the details of my argument. I shall 
now consider the manner in which he has assailed the Bibli- 
cal argument. 


§ 67. Mr. Carson’s attack on the Biblical argument. 

The Biblical argument is contained in §§ 8—18. The course 
of the argument is this: (1.) In John 3: 25, the expression, a 
dispute concerning purifying (xa@agecuov), proves that xaPagu- 
wog and Bantipog are synonymous, when applied to the rite 
of baptism. (2.) This view explains the expectation that the 
Messiah would baptize, for it was foretold that he should purify, 
but not that he should immerse. (3.) In the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit, the subject, the agent, the means, and the effect, demand 
the idea to purify, and exclude the idea to immerse, for the 
subject is the spirit of man, the agent the divine spirit, the 
means spiritual, and the effect purity ; and in such relations the 
idea to immerse is absurd ; purify is the only reasonable sense. 
(4). The end of baptism is to indicate sacrificial purification, 
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i. e. the remission of sins. We should naturally expect to find 
this idea in its name, and we do find it so used as clearly to in- 
dicate that it has the sense xa@aguopog, i. e. sacrificial purifica- 
tion or remission of sins. (5.) In the expression, divers bap- 
tisms, in Heb. 9: 10, the word Baézzespor is obviously taken in a 
generic sense to denote Mosaic purifications of any kind. (6.) 
The baptism of couches in Mark 7: 4, 8, and the baptism ex- 
pected of Christ, in Luke 11: 38, were obviously purifications 
merely, and not immersions. (7.) In speaking of the nightly 
baptism of Judith (Jud. 12: 7) in the camp of Holofernes, no 
doubt a mere purification is spoken of without respect to mode, 
and not an immersion. (8.) In referring to a baptism from a 
dead body (Sirach 31: 25) no doubt the word is used in the 
generic sense to denote purification. (9.) The account of puri- 
fication from sin in the baptisin of Paul (Acts 26: 16), and 
Peter’s effort to guard the mind against the idea of mere exter- 
nal purification, and to direct the mind to the purging of the 
conscience by the atonement, show that purification was the 
usual religious sense of the word. (10.) In that part of the 
Greek language in which alone we ought to look for decisive 
evidence on this subject, there is no opposing evidence to be 
found ; hence the case is decided in favor of the sense to purify, 
and against the sense to immerse. 

In weighing the force of this argument it is necessary to re- 
member, that whatever the practice was in fact, even if it was 
immersion, it does not in any sense disprove this argument as to 
the meaning of the word; but only shows that under a com- 
mand to purify, they did in fact purify by immersion. But I 
do not at all concede that in the Apostolic days it was cus- 
tomary to baptize by immersion. The fact 1 am persuaded was 
directly the reverse. But I mention this consideration, that no 
illogical imaginations or associations of ideas may entangle the 
inind or break the force of the argument. 

Let it also be borne in mind that the argument is strictly 
cumulative, and that its force is to be tested by the coherence 
and accumulated force of its parts. 

How, then, does Mr. Carson attempt to answer it? First, 
by attempting to break it up into disconnected fragments; then, 
in each fragment trying to prove that the highest possible evi- 
dence of my position is not given; that the sense immerse is 
possible ; and then bringing in what he calls the testimony of 
the word Bazrito. 
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The illogical nature of this whole process I have fully shown. 
I have also, by evidence most unanswerable, shown that the 
word fanzitw does not in these cases testify as he alleges, but 
that it testifies directly against him, and most fully and deci- 
dedly in my favor. Hence, 

1. On the ground on which I first put the argument, i. e. 
the principles of moral and cumulative evidence, it remains 
unanswered and with unbroken force. 

2. On Mr. Carson’s own ground it remains unanswered and 
with unbroken force. I add, 

3. That the truth of every main point in the argument can 
be sustained by direct philological evidence from the Fathers, 
and that to any required degree of strength. 

To illustrate this Jast assertion, let us consider the leading 
points of the argument. 

1. Mr. Carson assails my argument from John 3: 25. He 
denies that the “ question” spoken of had any reference to 
baptism at all. On the other hand Chrysostom, Gregory of 
Nyssa; Cyril of Alexandria, and Theophylact, expressly tes- 
tify that the question concerning purification, was simply and 
only a question concerning baptism. Nor is this all ; Theophy- 
lact expressly gives Banzioua as an equivalent of xaPagiopos. 
For, after stating the subject of the question just as | do, he 
proceeds to say of the disciples of John and the Jews, Cyrnaur- 
reg 08 megi xadagionov 7rot Baunriomaros moosiaor tH avtar 
ddaoxadm, “ disputing concerning purification, that is, baptism, 
they came to their master.” Nor are these words equivalent 
merely as names of the same rite, as Mr. Carson suggests, but 
they are equivalent in idea, as I have elsewhere often and fully 
shown. Hence purification is not a mere name of the rite like 
“ illumination,” * anointing,” “ the gift,” “ grace,’’ “the seal,” 
etc. It isthe meaning of the word baptism; and baptism is 
purification and not immersion. 

2. Again, Mr. Carson treats with very great contempt the se- 
cond point, that this view explains, by a reference to Old Tes- 
tament prophecies, the expectation that the Messiah would bap- 
tize. This I illustrated by a reference to Malachi. He thinks 
the argument so contemptible that it “ deserves no attention.” 
“Tt requires more than the patience of Job to be able to men- 
tion such an argument without expressing strong feeling.” 
“This argument manifests such a want of discrimination, and 
confusion of things which differ, that the mind on which it 
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has force must be essentially deficient in those powers that 
qualify for the discussion of critical questions.” 

What, then, are the facts? They are these. The Fathers, 
in commenting on those passages in the Old Testament, in 
which it is predicted that the Messiah should purify, do regard 
them as predictions that he should baptize, and state explicitly 
that the words Burrito and xadagito mean the same thing. 
Of this, Basil’s comment on Is. 4: 4, § 55, is an unanswerable 
proof. In the Old Testament it is said concerning the Messiah 
éandover and éxxaddgiet. In the New, John says Bantioe, and 
Basil says they mean the same thing ; and then defines Berrioue 
as meaning xaPagisudg. 

Nor is this all. Eusebius, of Cesarea, sustains the same 
view. Commenting on this passage, he says that the preposi- 
tion é is used in the causative sense, when applied to the Holy 
Spirit, not only in this passage, but in the New Testament too ; 
for he says that the expressions év avevmare xgrctws xai tv mrev- 
part xavoews, BY the spirit of judgment, and by the spirit of 
burning, in Is. 4: 4, are equivalent to the expressions é mvev- 
part ayo xai vei, BY the Holy Spirit and fire in the New Tes- 
tament. Hence he pointedly excludes the idea of immersion in 
the Holy Spirit, and gives in its place purification by the Holy 
Spirit. The whole comment of Eusebius is this: “ Observe 
whether this passage is not, to a remarkable degree, coinci- 
dent in sense with the evangelic testimony concerning our Sa- 
viour. He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire ; for the expression by the spirit of judgment and the spirit 
of burning, does not at all differ in sense from the expression by 
the Holy Spirit and fire. In the one case (Is. 4: 4) fiery 
words reproving them, produced a purification (x@@agow) of 
sins, and in like manner, of our Saviour in the gospel it is said, 
he shall purify, Bazricer, not with water but by the Holy Spirit 
and fire.” 

In regarding Is. 4: 4 as a prophecy of baptism, Origen, 
Eusebius, Basil, Jerome, Cyril of Alexandria, and Theodoret, 
all coincide. And just as clearly do Theodoret and Cyril of 
Alexandria regard Mal. 3: 3, to which I referred, as a prophecy 
of baptism ; and the same is true of other passages in the Old 
Testament, in which it is foretold that the Messiah shall purify. 

Inasmuch, then, as it was foretold that the Messiah should 
purify, and inasmuch as purify and baptize are, by the testi- 
mony of the Fathers, synonymous, it was of course foretold that 
the Messiah should baptize. And predictions that he should 
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baptize would of course awaken an expectaticn that he would 
baptize. Hence this expectation is accounted for as | stated. 

In what manner he should baptize is not foretold, and no 
doubt al] these predictions had primary reference to spiritual 
purification, and could have been fulfilled had no external rite 
of purification been ordained. But so soon as a rite of purifi- 
cation was established by the forerunner of the Messiah, it 
would at once call up to the minds of all the great purifier, so 
long foretold, so long expected, and raise the inquiry, Is John 
he? If not, why does he purify ? 

And when the attention was thus aroused, it would of 
course lead John to unfold to the people the nature of that 
spiritual purification, of which his purification by water was 
but a type. 

What struck my mind, was this. The language of the New 
Testament, as to baptism by the Messiah, is exactly such as is 
used in the Oli! Testament with reference to purification by the 
Messiah. In the Old Testament, a purification by the Spirit 
and by fire was spoken of, in the New, a bap/ism by the Holy 
Spirit and by fire. An immersion in the Holy Spirit and fire 
was manifestly absurd ; hence I could not ressst the conviction 
that the Old Testament and New Testament modes of expres- 
sion were equivalent. And it appears that this mode of rea- 
soning led me to the truth, notwithstanding Mr. Carson is 
pleased to treat it with such utter contempt. 

Indeed, | would not fear to risk the whole question on the 
comments on Is. 4: 4, of the six Fathers named above. In 
some minor particulars they disagree, some referring the purifi- 
cation by fire to this world, others to the world to come, some 
to literal fire, others to spiritual, but all agreeing in one point, 
that to baptize and to purify mean precisely the same thing. 
Even, therefore, though Mr. Carson should continue to despise 
this argument, still the truth will nevertheless continue to be 
justified of her children. 

3. The testiinony of the Fathers on the third point, the bap- 
tism of the Holy Spirit, is no less abundant. Al! the evidence 
produced on the Jast point applies with equal force to this, for 
it is to the baptism of the Holy Spirit that they refer these pre- 
dictions of purification in the days of the Messiah. Moreover 
they saw types of this baptism in the fire that came down from 
heaven and con-umed the sacrifice of Elijah, and in the fire 
kindled by Nehemiah, according to the Ist book of Esdras, by 
sprinkling water. 
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Thus, said they, in the baptism of fire, a divine and heavenly 
fire descends from above, and enters into the heart, and purges 
out the dross of sin, and makes us pure. 

Nor is this view sustained by the Fathers alone. It origi- 
nates from the very nature of things. The Holy Spirit is neither 
figuratively nor literally a river, lake, or pool, but a living, in- 
telligent being, from whom an illuminating and purifying influ- 
ence goes forth as light and heat from the sun. Hence we are 
not spoken of as immersed in him, but purified by him; hence, 
too, it is proper to speak of his influences as poured out or de- 
sceniding as the rain, or going forth as the light or fire. 

A few illustrations of these views from Cyril of Alexandria 
must suffice. He refers, Mal. 3: 1—3, to the baptism of Christ, 
and thus proceeds: “ This divine fire from heaven, that is, gra- 
cious influence, through the Holy Spirit, when it enters into the 
heart, then, then indeed it cleanses away the pollutions of our 
former transgressions, and makes us pure, xexadaguévovg. This 
divine and spiritual fire the inspired John clearly announced, 
saying, “I indeed purify (Baaritw) you with water, but he shall 
purify you with the Holy Spirit and fire.’ Here the fiery in- 
fluence is conceived of as coming from the Holy Spirit, and en- 
tering and purifying the heart. Moreover Cyril here agrees 
with Origen, Basil, and others, in considering the language of 
John as referring to and taken from those passages in the Old 
Testament which predict of the Messiah, purification, and that 
alone. And Cyril oft repeats the same ideas in other parts of 
his works. But his comment on Is. 4: 4, is still more striking. 
He first refers the passage, as Basil does, to the baptism of 
Christ, and then explains the spirit of burning thus: “ We call 
it grace which comes into us at the holy baptism, not without 
the agency of the Holy Spirit. For we are not baptized by 
mere water, nor by the ashes of a heifer; indeed we are sprin- 
kled for the purity of the flesh alone, as says the blessed Paul, 
but by the Holy Spirit, and by divine and spiritual fire, which 
consumes all the pollutions of wickedness in us, and melts out 
the pollution of sin. Such a coming of our Saviour also an- 
other of the holy prophets foretold, saying, “ Behold he shall 
come as a refiner’s fire, and as fuller’s soap, and he shall sit 
and purify as gold and as silver.” His reference to baptizing 
by the ashes of a heifer I have already noticed; and I now 
remark that through the whole passage he refers to a divine in- 
fluence proceeding from God, which he calls spiritual fire, 
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vonrov, Which enters the heart and consumes and melts out the 
pollution of sin. He also in this passage unites both Is. 4: 4, 
and Mal. 3: 1—%, as predictions of the baptisin by the Holy 
Ghost and by fire, to be introduced by Christ. 

But how does Mr. Carson hold his ground against my posi- 
tion, that the sense immerse is never transferred in any language 
to denote effects like the agency of the Holy Spirit? By giving 
me a lesson in Rhetoric. Let us hear it. “ Mr. Beecher has 
adopted some of my philosophical doctrines. I will give him 
another lesson which wil] prevent him from again alleging 
such an objection. Metaphor is not bound to find examples to 
justify its particular figures, but may indulge itself wherever 
it finds resemblance. It gives words a new application but 
does not invest them with a new meaning. It is not then sub- 
ject to the law of literal language, which for the sense of every 
word needs the authority of use. This I have established in 
my treatise on the figures of speech, in opposition to the com- 
mon doctrine of the rhetoricians. With respect to the point in 
hand, I would maintain my ground if a single other example 
of the figurative use of this word could not be adduced.” [| 
do not doubt it. Any thing sooner than to admit that Baarito 
means to purify. But with all due deference to my teacher in 
rhetoric I would say, that this lesson does not exclude my ob- 
jection. He says metaphor may indulge itself wherever it finds 
resemblance. This is well said: it isthe truth. But my objec- 
tion is that there is no resemblance between the operations of 
the Holy Spirit and immersion. The Holy Spirit illuminates 
and purifies. Immersion as such does neither. It signifies 
mode, and nothing else—and it may pollute as well as purify. 
For this reason I deny the propriety of its application to the 
Holy Ghost, and claim the sense to purify, for this is his glori- 
ous, grand, peculiar work. Mr. Carson’s lesson in rhetoric 
therefore is of no avail. But does he make no effort to illus- 
trate the usage which he claims? Yes ; his cases are “ steeping 
the senses in forgetfulness” —* steeping the soul in the milk of 
human nature’”’—“ be not drunk with wine, but be filled with the 
Spirit.” - Here I ask, are the verbs to steep, to be drunk, and 
to fill, verbs denoting the mode of an action, and that alone? 
or are they words denoting an effect? If the latter, and such 
is the fact, the cases are not in point. Mr. Carson thus virtu- 
ally confesses that he can find no case parallel with the use of 
the word immerse, a word of mere mode. If his cases satisfy 
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any, it can be only those who have an intense desire to be sat- 
isfied that BaxziTw does not mean purify. Hence Mr. Carson’s 
desperate resort to what he considers a new doctrine of figures 
of speech. Whether it is new or not is of small importance. 
It is enough, that whether new or old, it is nothing to the 
purpose. 

4. No less clear is the testimony of the Fathers as to the 
fourth point, namely, that Baxzopa denotes sacrificial purifica- 
tion, or the remission of sins. Indeed, I have adduced already 
so much of their testimony on this point, that to add any thing 
more is needless. See §§ 25, 26, Jan. 1841, and §§ 53, 54, Jan. 
1843. Mr. Carson is pleased to treat with great contempt my 
remarks in § 12, Jan. 1840, designed to illustrate the difference 
between sacrificial and moral purification. “ Mr. Beecher,” he 
says, “ gives us a dissertation on purification which is no more 
tothe purpose than a treatise on logarithms.” That Mr. Carson 
did not comprehend the nature or importance of the distinction 
made by me, or its extensive bearings in the discussion of the 
whole question, | freely admit. But ignorance and contempt 
of what we do not understand are not arguments. 

So far is it from being true that my distinction is nothing to 
the purpose, that on the other hand, without it, it is impossible 
that much of the language of the Fathers on baptism should 
be understood at all. Sprinkling with blood is not an immer- 
sion, nor is it a washing, nor is it in the common sense of the 
term a purification, for blood of itself defiles. But the shedding 
of blood secures the remission of sins, and the sprinkling of 
blood is an expiation, that is, a sacrificial purification. And if 
it were not for this view, the language of the Fathers, when 
they speak of sprinklings of blood as baptisms, could not be 
understood. But take this view and all is plain. Indeed, it 
furnishes an argument against the sense immerse, of irresistible 
power. And although this is not much to Mr. Carson’s pur- 
pose, it is very much tomine. Let any one trace this usage out, in 
all its applications to the baptism of blood, and the Mosaic and 
heathen expiations, and he will then be able to judge, both of 
the indispensable necessity and extensive application of the 
principles laid down in the dissertation, in § 12, of which Mr. 
Carson speaks so contemptuously. 

5. On the fifth point, the divers baptisms spoken of in Heb. 
9: 10, the evidence from the Fathers is absolutely overwhelm- 
ing. As we have seen, they include without hesitation all the 
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sprinklings of the Mosaic ritual, whether with blood or with 
the ashes of a heifer. Indeed, one passage from Ambrose, of 
itself, were there no other, would be enough to settle this ques- 
tion forever. Apol. David, § 59: “ Per hyssopi fasciculum 
adspergebatur agni sanguine qui mundari volebat typico bap- 
tismate.”” He who desired to be purified with a typical baptism, 
was sprinkled with the blood of a lamb, by means of a bunch 
of hyssop. Compare now with this other similar cases in § 53, 
Jan. 1843, and all occasion for doubt must cease. 

These are the leading and most important points in the bibli- 
cal argument, and on them all, the testimony of the Fathers is 
as full and explicit as could be desired. 

I was peculiarly struck with the commentary of Theophylact 
on John 3: 25. I had not read it when I gave my view in § 8, 
Jan. 1840. And yet the coincidence is nearly as perfect as if 
I had taken his exposition as the basis of my own. It was 
peculiarly gratifying to me to find the argument from this pas- 
sage so clearly and fully sustained by the Fathers, as it was by 
means of this passage, that the Holy Spirit, as 1 humbly trust, 
first gave me an insight into the true meaning of this word. 
Mr. Carson’s only argument against this view is a series of un- 
proved assertions ; that the question about purifying was not a 
question about baptism, and that it had no reference to the 
claims of Jesus or John; and that the disputants said nothing 
to John as to the question about purification, but stated one en- 
tirely different. In all this not only are the Fathers against 
Mr. Carson, but the most mature results of modern criticism 
are against him. Schleusner, Wabl, Vater, Rosenmiiller, De 
Wette, Bretschneider, Kuinoel, and even Professor Ripley bim- 
self, are against him on these points. They all agree that bap- 
tism was the subject of the question; and Rosenwmiiller, Vater, 
Kuinoel, and Schleusner give baptism as the translation of 
xadagispov. Doederlin takes the same view. The following 
translation of the passage will present the true sense and the 
argument at once to the eye. 

“ After these things came Jesus and his disciples into the land 
of Judea, and there he tarried with them and purified. And 
John was purifying in Anon, near Salim, because there was 
much water there, and they came to hin and were purified. 
Tuererore, there arose a question concerning purification be- 
tween some of the disciples of John and the Jews, and they 
came unto John and said unto him, Rabbi, he that was with 
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thee beyond Jordan, to whom thou barest witness, behold the 
sane purifieth, and all men come to him! As if Christ was 
improperly drawing men away from John’s purification. In 
reply to all this John clearly avowed the superiority of Christ 
to himself, and justified his course.” 

Having considered the chief points, let us now review the 
remainder. 

6. As to the baptism of couches, in Mark 7: 4, we have 
seen that the Fathers not only speak of this, but of baptizing 
men on couches; so that all possibility of evading the sense to 
purify is taken away. Moreover, in the Apostolic Const. 6: 6, 
a certain Jewish sect is spoken of concerning whoun it is said, 
“unless they baptize themselves daily they eat not, still further, 
unless they purify—za0agaow—with water their couches, and 
plates, and cups, and goblets, and seats, they will not use them 
at all.” ‘That the author of these words did not believe in the 
immersion of couches is plain from the fact that he obviously 
takes pains to use xa@uiym in place of Barrio. That in this 
passage there is a direct reference to Mark 7: 4, is too plain to 
need proof. It is no less plain that in Luke 11: 38, the Fa- 
thers regarded the baptism required of Jesus as a purification, 
and not an immersion, for Theophylact says of Christ, that he 
was deriding their foolish custom of purifying themselves be- 
fore they ate, and takes particular pains to substitute xa0ugiTo 
in place of Barritw. “ Deriding their foolish custom, 1 mean 
their purifying—z«OuoileoPa:—themselves before eating, he 
teaches that they ought to purify their soul by good works.” 
He then adds, for washing the hands—v/area 0 ai—by water pu- 
rifies the body only, not the soul. This use of r¢azeaOue clearly 
denotes that Theophylact regarded the baptism expected of 
Jesus as a washing of the hands. More proof could be added, 
but surely this is enough. 

No one can any longer doubt what is meant by baptizing 
from a dead body, in Sirach 31: 25, after reading in Cyril of 
Alexandria of a baptism by the ashes of a heifer. Cyril also 
uses xxMupory in the same relations. Ashes with water is a 
purification—xaPagas—to the defiled. Here, too, I remark, in 
passing, is an idiom of the same kind as that noticed in § 52, in 
which purifying agents are called baptisms. Here ashes with 
water is said to be a purification, i. e.,a baptism. Mr. Carson’s 
objection from Avdzyor | have tully answered. 
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Nor is there any reason to doubt the sacrificial sense alleged 
by me in Acts 22: 16, and 1 Peter 3:21. Arise, be purified or 
expiated is the import of the command, and refers manifestly 
to the rite. Wash away thy sins, refers as pluinly to the result 
prayed for when the name of God was invoked, and which is 
shadowed forth by the rite, and in true believers comes to pass, 
i. e., the purification of the mind from sin. Mr. Carson says, 
this makes the pardon of sins to be confirmed at baptism. So 
it is if forgiveness is prayed for in faith. Sins are washed 
away by calling on the Lord for pardon, and the same is true of 
sins committed after baptism. We need forgiveness of sins 
daily, and daily we pray for it and receive it; and at the hour 
of baptism sins are no less forgiven, if the prayer of faith is 
offered, than at any other time, and the external rite is designed 
to announce and show forth this fact. This is not baptismal 
regeneration, nor any thing like it. The usus loquendi is plainly 
on my side. Mr. Carson’s philosophical and theological objec- 
tions are of no weight. As to 1 Pet. 3: 21, the Fathers are 
decidedly against Mr. Carson. He says, ‘* Noah and his family 
were saved by being buried in the water of the flood; and after 
the flood they emerged as rising from the grave.” Now it is 
not true in fact that Noah and his family were ever buried in 
the waters of the flood, nor that they emerged from them, nor 
did the Fathers ever so regard it. The wicked were buried in 
the waters of the flood. Noah and his family, according to the 
Fathers, were purified and thus saved. See § 28,6. So also 
Cyprian says “ Qui cum Noe in Arca non fuerunt, non tantum 
purgati et salvati per aquam non sunt, sed statim illo diluvio 
perierunt.”” Those who were not in the ark with Noah, not 
only were not purified and saved by water, but perished at once 
by that deluge. According to the Fathers, those in the ark 
were saved by purification, those out of it were destroyed by 
immersion. All this perfectly accords with the usus loquendi 
of Bémtipa which | have clearly established, and with the 
obvious import of the passage. 


§ 68. Mr. Carson’s reply to the arguments from the Fathers. 
Mr. Carson’s mode of meeting my arguments from the 
Fathers (in § 21.) next demands notice. “ Well, how does Mr. 
Beecher bring out his proof? If the writings of the Fathers 
prove that they understood this word in Mr. Beecher’s sense, 
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must not Mr. Beecher prove this by alleging examples of the 
use of the word in this sense? Common Sense, What do you 
say? But Mr. Beecher attempts no such thing. He does not 
appeal to the use of the word by the Fathers, but to other words 
applied by the Fathers to the same ordinance.” And yet my 
argument stands thus. 1. The earlier Christian writers do not 
so often use the word Bamzitw, as some synonyme derived from 
the sense to purify e. g. avayerrém, as before stated. 2. They 
often use Buntiopos in the legal and sacrificial sense so as to ex- 
clude any idea but xa®ugromog. 3. They sometimes in describ- 
ing the rite use zxadaivo or xadagito alone. How then does 
Mr. Carson dare to say that I attempt no such thing as alleg- 
ing examples of the use of the word? Do not the three exam- 
ples from Chrysostom and Theophylact each contain the word 
Bantiopog ? And dol not argue to prove that it means purifi- 
cation? All this was before Mr. Carson’s eyes. Nay, after 
six pages, he refers to it and tries to answer it. Mr. Carson 
may be able to explain all this. I frankly confess I cannot. 
After this false statement of my argument he proceeds: “ Now 
I do charge my opponent with dishonesty in the use of this 
argument. I do him the justice to believe that he is the dupe 
of his own sophistry. But it is a sophistry childishly weak. 
I have already disposed of this argument. It assumes as an 
axiom that words that apply to the same ordinance are iden- 
tical in signification.” ‘To this I reply, I make no such assump- 
tion. My argument is moral and cumulative. If Bamrite 
means to purify, we should expect to find xa@agitw and other 
synonymous words used in its place. It would be strange if 
we did not. It couid be used as an argument against us if it 
were not so. If we do, then this class of facts is as we should 
reasonably expect to find them. And this in its place and rela- 
tions is a true and powerful part of a cumulative argument. 
Another view of the matter is indeed possible, for I never de- 
nied that one word could be used in the place of another, and 
yet not be synonymous with it. Thus in arguing on John 3: 25, 
there arose a question between some of John’s disciples and the 
Jews about purifying. I first prove by the context that this dis- 
pute related in fact to baptism; and inasmuch as xa@agropod is 
used in its place, I infer in view of all the facts of the case, that 
xaPagarg and Bantiouos are synonymous—because all probabili- 
lies tend this way. 1 then remark, “It is of no avail to talk 
of possible senses. The question is not what is possible, but 
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what is a rational inference from a fair view of the facts of the 
case; and this I do not hesitate to say is that Bamtiapog and 
xadugisnog are synonymous.” In this language I plainly in- 
timate that another view is possible, but not probable. Hear 
now Mr. Carson: “I could admit that purification here refers 
to baptism specifically and still defeat President Beecher. He 
has labored in vain. He builds on a false first principle. He 
assumes. that if two words refer to the same ordinance they 
must be identical in meaning. Nothing is more unfounded— 
palpably unfounded. There are situations in which two words 
may be interchanged at the option of the writer, while they are 
not perfectly synonymous. They may so far argue that they 
may be equally fitted to fill a situation while each has a distinct 
meaning. This is so obvious a truth, that I am perfectly 
astonished that it should lie hid from the President of the Col- 
lege of Illinois,’ pp. 5 and 8. To this I reply, 1 had well 
weighed the principle before writing my articles. It is simply 
the second of Mr. Carson’s canons of trial as I have numbered 
them. No man who had ever noticed the pomp and authority 
with which Mr. Carson introduced it in his work on baptism 
as a profound discovery, could ever forget it again. 1 shall not 
pretend to decide whether a profound truth had laid hid from 
the world until Mr. Carson arose. I shall not dare to affirm 
that I had ever thought of such a thing before reading the 
pages of Mr. Carson. But surely after a repeated examina- 
tion of his work on baptism, my ignorance must have been dis- 
persed. And yet in full view of this canon | did dare to affirm, 
and do still affirm, that a rational inference from a fair view of 
the facts of the case is, that Bamziopos and xadagiopog are 
synonymous in John 3: 25, and parzite and xedayilo in the 
passages from the Fathers. | was not trying to render any other 
view impossible but highly improbable, and this | did accom- 
plish; and I have since shown by other evidence that what is 
announced as highly probable, in view of all the facts, of these 
cases is certainly true. 

The fact is that, through my whole argument, I avowedly re- 
ject Mr. Carson’s demands as to the degree of proof needed, 
and claim decidedly and earnestly that | have proved the sense 
which | assign to the word, although another view is possible. 
I refuse to be cut off from using the lower grades of moral evi- 
dence. I refuse to give up the aid to be derived from a sense 
of propriety, beauty, harmony, and verisimilitude. 1 refuse to 
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introduce into the world of rhetoric and taste the iron rules of 
rigid demonstration. I insist that, in the interpretation of lan- 
guage, the mind shall be left open to the full power of all the 
influences that conspired to form that language. For example, 
in the exquisite passage quoted from Proclus, to translate Ban- 
rit immerse, to a sensitive mind, alive'to the beauties of style, 
would be worse than ten thousand discords in music. 1 refuse 
to be haunted by the ghost of an absurd canon of evidence 
through all the regions of poetry and eloquence, and compelled 
to reject all probable evidence of secondary senses, however 
striking, till | can succeed in hunting up one case of the impos- 
sibility of the primary sense. Whether I could find one such 
case or not, I did insist, and still do, that the laws of moral and 
cumulative evidence shall have their rightful sway, and that lan- 
guage shall not be tortured, wrested, aiid tormented for party pur- 
poses, and under the guise of zeal for the glory of God, and 
with charges of childish sophistry, or of unitarian or papal rea- 
soning, or even of blasphemy, and giving the lie to the Holy 
Ghost, merely because | duly regard rational probabilities in 
deciding the sense of words. As to the passages from Chry- 
sostom, Theophylact, and Gregory Naz., in which I assign to 
Bénrisuog the sacrificial sense xeOagispog, 1 have fully vindi- 
cated that sense in my remarks on the baptism of blood, in §§ 
25, 26, Jan. 1841, and in the present article ; and to these re- 
marks I refer the reader. 3 

Let us now consider what Mr. Carson, with his usual urba- 
nity, calls my original nonsense. Concerning this, he says, “ He 
gives us eight lines of philosophy. I will give a premium to any 
one, who will produce me a greater quantity of absurdity in the 
same compass, under the appearance of wisdom. The only 
merit this nonsense can claim, is that it is original nonsense.” 
With all due deference to Mr. Carson’s award of the palm of 
originality to me, I am obliged to resign it to Basil, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Jerome and others of the Fathers; for what I 
stated as philosophically probable, | find by their writings that 
they had seen long before me as a matter of fact. My eight 
lines of original nonsense are these: “In a case where analugical 
senses exist, one external and material, and the other spiritual, 
it is natural that they should run into each other, and terms ap- 
plied to one, be applied to the other. Thus if Bamrito means to 
purify, then there is natural purification and spiritual purification, 
or regeneration, and there would be atendency to use avayerrde to 
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denote the latter idea, and also to transfer it to the external 
rite. And at first it would be so done as merely to be the 
name of the rite and not to denote its actual efficacy.”—Hear 
now Basil: “ Since, then, the Lord has connected both baptisms, 
namely that from water to repentance, and that from the Spirit 
to regeneration, are there not three significations of baptism, 
purification from filth, regeneration (arayérryors) by the Spirit, 
and trial, i. e. purgation by the fire of judgment. Here now 
the senses are analogical. Purification by water is external 
and material, purification by the Spirit is internal and spiritual, 
that is, it is regeneration. Hence also Béazisuog runs into that 
sense, i. e. regeneration is one of its meanings: so Basil ex- 
pressly testifies. Again, this name regeneration was transferred 
to denote the external rite, and yet so transferred as to be 
merely the name of the rite and not to denote its actual efficacy. 
Of this the mere fact that it was applied to Christ, is proof 
enough. That he had nosin, and needed no spiritual purification, 
they all with one voice affirm, and yet they fully speak of him 
as regenerated. What sense is here possible but the sense bap- 
tize? Clemens Alexand., speaking of the baptism of Christ, says, 
oruegor avayerrn Deis 0 Xgrorog, Christ, being regenerated to-day, 
etc., and in the context interchanges that mode of expression with 
BantiCouseros—so Jerome says of Christ that he was born of a 
virgin—and born again, (renatus) of a virgin—i. e. John the 
Baptist. All then that I stated is true. Bamriouos, i. e. purifi- 
cation, has analogical senses, one external and material, the 
other internal and spiritual. Spiritual purification is regen- 
eration. This became a sense of the word baptism. It was 
also applied to the external rite to denote its name, but not its 
efficacy. The view that I advocate explains all this. It led 
me to expect it; and facts are as I expected to find them. 
Hence to Basil and to the Fathers I must resign the palm of 
originality. I cannot, however, give them the premium for 
more nonsense than mine. Their nonsense and mine seem in 
quantity exactly to coincide. Mr. Carson’s a priori reasonings 
against my views, are therefore merely reasonings against no- 
torious matters of fact. This is as ] expected. His principles 
are at war with facts, and to what else can they lead him? If 
then his reasoning is good, what has he proved? Simply that 
the actual facts of language, and the actual operations of 
the human mind are nonsense. All this may be; and _ this 
state of things may call loudly for reform, Let not Mr. Carson 
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then be discouraged. It merely opens to him a new field of 
reform. Let him follow his high vocation, and having reform- 
ed philology, commentary, rhetoric and logic, let him next re- 
form the human mind itself, and human languages, the off- 
spring of that mind. Then he will have all things to his liking. 
Then, and not till then, will his favorite principles have full 
scope. What kind of languages he will form it is not for me 
to say. I enter not a sphere so high. They may be the 
tongues of angels: certainly they will not be the tongues of 
men. As for me, I am willing to take facts as I find them, 
even at the hazard of being charged with nonsense, for so do- 
ing. I leave the tongues of angels to Mr. Carson. 1 am con- 
tented to study the tongues of men. 


§69. Result. 

The conclusion of the whole matter then is this. The testi- 
mony of the Fathers, according to Mr. Carson, is absolute and 
decisive, for they must have known the apostolic usage of the 
word ; to say otherwise is virtually to say that the Scriptures are 
no revelation. But the testimony of the Fathers is as full 
against his positions and in favor of mine, as is in the nature of 
things possible; and, therefore, the question is decided in my 
favor, and that not by the opinions of modern critics, but by 
men from whose opinion there is no appeal. 

But before closing the argument, I desire to repeat what I 
have often said before, that 1 appeal to the Fathers simply as 
witnesses to the meaning of words. Many of their opinions 
which I have stated, as for example, those on baptismal regene- 
ration, holy water, etc., are clearly false. But this does not at 
all invalidate or weaken their testimony as to the use of words, 
or hide the great fact which blazes through their pages like the 
sun in mid heaven, that they habitually used Baazito to denote 
purification of every kind. So that with the proposition, which 
I laid down at the opening of this discussion, I bring it to a 
close. §3,p. 46. Jan. 1840. 

“The word Sanritw, as a religious term, means neither dip nor 
sprinkle, immerse nor pour, nor any other external action in ap- 
plying a fluid to the body, or the body to a fluid, nor any ac- 
tion that is limited to one mode of performance. But as a 
religious term it means, at all times, to port? or cleanse,—words 
of a meaning so general, as not to be confined to any mode or 


agent, or means or object, whether material or spiritual, but to 
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leave the widest scope for the question as to the mode. So that 
in this usage it is in every respect a perfect synonyme of the 
word xabagite.” 

This proposition I at first derived solely from an examination 
of the New Testament usage, and I here repeat it as a true 
view of the import of the language of that supreme Jaw of the 
Christian church. And I value the appeal to the Fathers sim- 
ply as helping us, by their testimony to the usus loquendi, to 
reach a true interpretation of the word of God. Such then, as 
I have just stated, is the religious usage of the New Testament, 
and if so, all attempts to enforce on the church obedience to a 
command to immerse, is a manifest invasion of the great princi- 
ples of religious liberty. I 1s TEACHING FOR DOCTRINES THE COM- 
MANDMENTS OF MEN. 


§ 70. Conclusion. 

With four remarks I will close. 

1. The present position of the Baptist denomination towards 
the rest of their fellow-Christians on earth, is exceedingly dis- 
honorable to God, injurious to themselves, and injurious to the 
highest interests of the whole Christian community. 

2. There is no higher duty at this time resting on the church 
than that of bringing this long-protracted and exceedingly in- 
jurious controversy to a close. 

3. It can be brought to a close. 

4, The responsibility of terminating it rests mainly, if not 
entirely, on the learned scholars and leading minds of the Chris- 
tian world. 

The truth of these propositions must be so obvious to. every 
thinking mind, that I might almost leave them without remark. 
But to guard against all misunderstanding, I would remark by 
way of more full illustration, 

1. That to have real Christians, who are alike in all funda- 
mentals, divided in communion and action by a mere question 
of form, is, and must be, at all times, dishonorable and painful 
to God—for in practice it treats non-essentials as more impor- 
tant than essentials, and arrays holy men against holy men, to 
weaken each other’s power, and injure each other’s character 
and usefulness. And what more could even the devil himself 
desire ? 

It is injurious to the Baptists, for it has injured them. Among 
them are eminently pious men, but a bad system has ensnared 
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and betrayed them. How else can we account for it that 
they should have dared solemnly and formally to arrogate to 
themselves that they are DIVINELY AND PECULIARLY set for the 
defence of THE GosPEL, and that the heathen world must look 
to them alone for an unveiled view of the glories of Tue GosPEL 
or Curist. Has it then come to this? Take away immersion, 
and is the gospel shorne of all its glories? Yea, is the gospel 
itself annihilated 2? Isimmersion the gospel? What more can 
the most bigoted defender of baptismal regeneration and sacra- 
mental sanctification say than all this ? But do our pious Bap- 
tist brethren mean all this? No! athousand times,no. The 

know and feel, as well as we, that immersion is not the sieek. 
These facts only show, what all experience has shown, the 
danger of holding a system which makes a mere form of so 
much moment in practice as to outweigh holiness of heart and 
of life. In spite of all reasoning and professions to the con- 
trary, it will as a aga fact concentrate on itself a dispropor- 
tioned, an unhealthy interest, narrow the range of Christian 
feeling, chill it and check its expansion, and distort and de- 
range the intellectual perceptions of the mind. Men of uncom- 
mon native nobleness of character, as Robert Hall, or men of 
great piety may hold these tendencies of the system in check. 
But multitudes will not. Taught to regard themselves as dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the Christian world by a form, the 
spirit of formalism will have scope. The pernicious idea of 
divine favoritism, on the ground of forms, will grow up, and 
this will breed arrogance, censoriousness, exclusion, and the 
spirit of proselyting in its highest degree. Nor do I speak of 
tendencies merely, these tendencies are embodied in public offi- 
cial results. How else can we account for it that even evan- 
gelical Baptists, not Campbellites, or Mormons, but even evan- 
gelical Baptists, have dared to arrogate to themselves a peculiar 
divine appointment to defend and promulgate the gospel of 
Christ, and have dared to charge two leading Christian Bible 
Societies, the American, and British and Foreign, as “ virtually 
COMBINING TO OBSCURE a part at least of divine revelation,” and 
to say, that in the translations of other denominations “ the 
real meaning of words is purrosety kept out of sight.” Is it 
no injury to pious men to be so ensnared and deluded by a false 
systein as to say and do such things as these? These are not 
the promptings of their Christian hearts, for that they have 
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Christian hearts I will not doubt. No; itis the poison, the 
delusion of a false system that has done this. 

No less is the Baptist system injurious to the highest interests 
of the whole Christian community. The implications of the 
Baptist system, and the proselyting spirit generated by it, and 
their charges on the rest of the Christian community, tend di- 
rectly to irritate and alienate, to cherish the spirit of hostility, 
to nourish unholy controversy, to corrupt the love of truth by 
the desire of victory, and to breed an unchristian contempt 
towards our Baptist brethren, as exclusive, narrow-minded and 
contracted. All this is wrong, and it is an infinite evil. Over 
it all true Christians ought to mourn; against it they ought to 
strive and pray. But the Baptist system tends directly to pro- 
duce it. For it is based on a mere external act which has in 
itself no importance, except what is supposed to be created by 
a positive command. It is not like the law of God, and holi- 
ness founded in the nature of things; and yet it cuts with the 
sharp edge of exclusion, and with charges of rebellion against 
God, as keenly as if it were as important as the being of God 
himself. Now, though to yield to temptation is wrong, and 
Christian endurance ought to rise superior to every trial, yet it is 
and ever will be an infinite calamity to the church, to be ha- 
rassed and tried by a system so exquisitely adapted, both in 
theory and practice, to irritate and provoke ; and the cessation 
of an influence so malignant would be to the church almost 
like life from the dead. Of course, 

2. There is no higher duty resting on the church at this time 
than that of bringing this long protracted and exceedingly in- 
jurious controversy toa close. The last great Papal war is 
coming on; our own civil and religious liberties are in danger ; 
and is this a time still more to embitter the divisions of real 
Christians at home, and to sow the seeds of future discord, by 
translations unintentionally but really erroneous, in all parts of 
the heathen world? The power of Satan’s harlot church lies 
in organic unity on false and worldly principles. But still unity 
gives power, and till the true church discovers the true law of 
Christian unity and unites, the power of Satan cannot be and will 
not be overcome. He knows the full worth of the maxim, 
divide and conquer. The worth of the maxim, unite and con- 
quer, the church has yet to learn; and to learn it and re- 
duce it to practice is the great work and duty of the present age. 
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3. This controversy can be brought to a close. The real is- 
sue is one and simple. False issues can be avoided—false prin- 
ciples rejected—and the real issue decided ; for it all depends 
upon a simple question in philology, and with regard to that 

uestion there is abundant proof. 

The settlement of this question has been greatly hindered by 
attempts to prove that Baazitw means to sprinkle or pour. [ 
have never seen the least evidence that it has either of these 
meanings, and to attempt to defend the cause of sprinkling or 
pouring on such grounds is, in my judgment, to make a false 
issue, and in effect to betray the cause; and yet it has been 
often done, and is still done. I shall not wonder if Baptists re- 
main forever unconvinced by such arguments as these. 

The settlement of this question is also greatly hindered by 
admitting that B«ar/fw in the command means to immerse, and 
yet claiming the right, on the ground of expediency, to practise 
sprinkling, because in our judgment it retains the essence of the 
command. Especially, if it is at the same time conceded that 
Rom. 6: 3, 4, and Col. 2: 12, relate to the external rite, and 
that the early church understood Baazite as meaning immerse, 
and practised immersion for that reason. When all this is con- 
ceded, the whole question is conceded. It is perfect logical 
demonstration in favor of immersion. But I have abundantly 
shown that none of these things are so. Hence, to concede 
them is to give up the whole question, and thus, on grounds of 
expediency, to claim the right to alter a command of God. This 
is placing the defence of the right to sprinkle on a false princi- 

le, for no such right as is claimed exists. Nor shall I wonder 
if the Baptists remain forever unconvinced by such reasoning 
as this. 

The real and the only issue is this. Is the command an open 
command?  [s it a command to purify, or a command to per- 
form an external specific act? One or the other it is. Which ? 
If the latter, then let us all obey. If a command to purify, 
then let us all cease to dispute about forms, and obey in that 
mode which seems to us most significant, decorous and solemn. 

This brings the whole question to an issue definite and simple, 
and as it regards every point upon which this issue depends, 
there is abundant proof, and that of a kind which is in its nature 
absolute and decisive. 

4. The responsibility of terminating this discussion rests 
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mainly, if not entirely, with the learned scholars and leading 
minds of the Christian world. 

It depends upon a question in philology. On such questions 
original investigation is and must be luwited to a few. It ex- 
tends over a wide field, and calls for nice discrimination, and 
accurate principles of philology. Hence, the mass of the Chris- 
tian community are peculiarly in the power of their leaders— 
and their leaders are exposed to peculiar temptations. By bold 
and united assertions, and by overlooking or suppressing evi- 
dence, they can keep their parties together, and inspire them 
with zeal even against the truth. 

Hence, on no class of men do such responsibilities rest as on 
the learned leaders in this cause, to make themselves fully ac- 
quainted with the evidence on which a decision depenis, to 
avoid all false issues, to reject all unsound principles, and sin- 
cerely and honestly, as in the sight of God, t» meet the tain 
question, avoiding all personalities, and all unchristian excite- 
ment, and suppressing and concealing no part of the truth. If 
they will do this, and look to God for the illumination and gui- 
dance of the Spirit, then he will cause the watchmen to see 
eye to eye, to lift up the voice together, and together to sing. 
If not, let them fear lest they become not merely blind leaders 
of the blind, but treacherous guides of confiding but dependent 
minds, All error in the discussion of this subject is not on one 
side. There have been false defences of the truth, which need 
as really to be abandoned, as positive error. And a supreme 
regard to the glory of God should lead each to inquire, not how 
can I prove that all my past positions have been true, but how 
can I discover all errors which [ have incautiously embraced, 
and retain the truth alone? So son as leading minds agree on 
this point, the mind of the community will be at rest, and not 
till then. 

Much evil has been done by speaking of this discussion as a 
mere dispute about forms, and as unworthy of the attention of 
an expanded and liberal mind. It relates indeed to a form, but 
as I have shown it affects immense spiritual interests, and it is 
in its essential nature a question in philology—to be decided 
just as all other philological questions are—and the real diffi- 
culty has been not that it has been discussed too much, but that 
the discussion has not been sufficiently radical and extensive, 
and that much very important evidence has been sparingly used, 
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if used at all. Let this state of things cease, and the sanctified 
intellectual energies of the Christian community be brought to 
bear on this subject with humble prayer for divine us 
and the clouds of error will pass away. 

The present state of things ought not to continue, nay it cannot. 
The cause of God can never triumph whilst his p ha is SO 
painfully divided and her energies so paralyzed, and so Jong as 
such errorists as the Campbellites and the Mormons are 
shielded, in their most pernicious formalism, on a point so vital 
to them as baptism, by the influence of the Evangelical Baptists. 

Nor does it seem to me possible that all leading minds, 
through power of conviction, should ever accede to the Bap- 
tist position in all its rigor and extent, giving to the word but 
one sense, and that to immerse; and making this an iron rule 
for translation and practice. It is asystem more rigid than that 
of the Fathers, even in the ages of the highest formalism. So 
rigid a system never did prevail in the church, nor can I believe 
that it ever will. There are not the elements of logical proof 
in existence. It disagrees with all of our ideas of fitness ; there 
is no reason to wish it true, and its fundamental position can 
be logically destroyed. 

The position defended by me, takes nothing from any one but 
the right to think others wrong and to censure and exclude 
them, and in itself considered there is every thing to recommend 
it. For 

1. It is more adapted to the varying conditions of men, and 
to all changes of climate, times, seasons, and health. 

2. It is more accordant with the liberal and enlarged spirit of 
Christianity, as a religion of freedom, designed for all countries 
and all times, 

3. It better agrees with our ideas of what is reasonable and 
fit. 

4. It offers no temptations to formalism, nor does it tend to 
foster arrogance and exclusion. 

5. Itis perfectly adequate to harmonize the church. 

6. It is susceptible of any necessary degree of proof. 

I have by no means exhausted the proof that exists, nor even 
what | have on hand. To much ‘l have not had time even to 
allude. But what I have produced is sufficient, I trust, by the 
blessing of God, to secure the end that | proposed, “ to furnish 
some small share of the materials which God may use in pro- 
ducing the unity of his own church.” But for faith in God, I 
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never should have dared to undertake this work. But for his 
sustaining grace I could not have brought it thus far. Almost 
exhausted by efforts to sustain the college over which I preside, 
in a time of unparalleled pecuniary embarrassment, without an 
adequate library at the college, compelled to visit distant li- 
braries, some more than a thousand miles distant, and to tnake 
researches at long intervals, loaded with pecuniary cares and 
anxieties, compelled often to write on journeys, in steam- boats, 
and canal-boats, and taverns, no one can be more deeply sensi- 
ble than I am of the necessary imperfections of my performance. 
Yet, | have looked to my God to save me from hurtful error, 
and to guide me into the truth, and it is my humble persuasion 
that he has heard my prayer. To him, in conclusion, I com- 
mend all that [ have written, imploring him to pardon all its 
imperfections, to correct all its errors, and to use all its truth to 
the glory of his own great and holy name. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Curist Preacwinc To THE Spirits IN Prison. 
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‘Iycov Xercrov.— 1 Pet. 3: 18-21. 


By Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., Pastor of Mercer Street Church, N. Y. 


Tue course of Christianity from the beginning has been one 
of great conflict. That a religion from God should encounter 
such opposition was a mystery, and the apostles were not with- 
out the apprehension that it might shake the faith of some of 
their inexperienced disciples, as appears from the care which 
they show in their writings to guard them against defection on 
that account. 
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This obviously is the design of Peter in the preceding con- 
text. He is there endeavoring to fortify Christians against 
discouragement from the sufferings to which they were exposed 
for the sake of the gospel. To this end, he tells them that it 
is better, if the will of God be so, that they suffer for well- 
doing than for evil-doing ; assuming that all suffering for ad- 
hering to the gospel is suffering for well-doing. He cites, in 
confirmation of this, the example of Christ, who suffered as a 
well-doer, the Just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God ;—the highest instance that ever was or will be, both of 
well-doing and of suffering on account of it. What the apostle 
would have them particularly remember was, that the sufferer 
in this instance found ultimately no disadvantage from the un- 
paralleled injuries which he endured. Though he suffered to 
the greatest extremity, even to his being put to death in the 
flesh, the ignominious death of the cross, yet he was quickened 
by the Spirit, By which he went and preached to the spirits in 

rison, ete. 

“ This place is somewhat obscure in itself, but as it usual- 
ly happens, made more so by the various fancies and con- 
tests of interpreters, seeming or pretending to clear it.” The 
fact, however, that efforts to explain it have been unsuccessful, 
will not and should not preclude continued attempts. It is re- 
lied upon to support unsound and dangerous doctrines, and it 
should, if possible, be shown by just exposition, that it lends 
them no countenance. Its affirmation concerning Christ’s 
preaching to the spirits in prison, is interpreted to mean that 
he went after his death to the abode of departed sinners, “ the 
proper hell,’’ and “ that as he revealed here on earth the will of 
God unto the sons of men, and propounded himself as the ob- 
ject of their faith, to the end that whosoever believed in him 
should never die ; so after his death he showed himself unto 
the souls departed, that whosoever of them would yet accept 
of him should pass from death to life.” This and dther dogmas 
contrary to the catholic faith, appeal to this scripture as their 
warrant, and so long as they do so, the friends of truth, certainly, 
should not cease looking for the key to its true interpretation. 
Whether there be any conclusive force in the following remarks, 
is with deference submitted to the decision of the reader. 

We would first ascertain the meaning of the phrase rendered 
in our version, “ quickened by the Spirit.” So far as we know, 
what we take to be the sense of the original words, has never 
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been given. If this can be established, we think a new ray 
of light will be thrown on the passage. 

Our translation, it is admitted, is not the only one the original 
will bear. Nay, much as we desire to honor the received 
English version, we are constrained to say that it has in this 
instance given a reading which the original will not bear. 
The true reading is not, quickened by the Spirit, but quickened 
in the Spirit. So it is given by Wickliffe, by Tyndale, by 
Cranmer, and in the versions of Geneva and Rheims, and so, 
but for certain theological antipathies, it would probably have 
been given by our translators. Both the prepositions, in the 
clause, “ put to death in the flesh but quickened by the Spirit,” 
have been supplied. The words flesh and spirit stand in the 
original without any preposition whatever, and it is obvious 
froin their antithesis, that if the word “ spirit”? denote the active 
cause by which Christ was restored to life, the word “ flesh” 
must equally denote the active cause by which he was put to 
death; which, therefore, must have been the flesh of his own 
body, an interpretation too manifestly absurd to be admitted.* 

The important phrase before us must have one of the five fol- 
lowing significations. 1. That Christ, after his death, was 
invigorated as to his human soul as distinguished from his body ; 
that, though as to his body he was dead, he was more vital than 
before as to his soul. We cannot adopt this as the true sense, 
though the thing affirmed may have been true, for a reason, 
which will hereafter be given. It may seem to be required, 
at the first view, by the law of antithesis, but besides that it is a 
feeble sense, it does not, as we shall see, fall in with the scope 
of the context. 

2. That Christ, after death, was made more vital as to his 
deity, as distinguished from his human nature. This sense must 
be rejected, as being inconsistent with the essential immutability 
of the Godhead. 

3. That Christ suffered death indeed as to his body, but was 
resuscitated or quickened again into bodily life, by the Holy 
Ghost. This, however true, is not what the words were intend- 
ed to express: (1.) Because, as we have shown, the original 
cannot be justly rendered so as to give this sense ; it must be 
translated quickened, not by, but in the Spirit. (2.) Because 


* Horseley. 
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the resurrection of Christ was not more the act of the Holy 
Ghost, than that of the Father; nay, than Christ’s own act. 
It is ascribed to the Father in Eph. 1: 20. It is ascribed to 
Christ himself in John 2: 19, and John 10: 18. If it is any- 
where ascribed to the Holy Ghost, it is not as his act exclusive- 
ly or peculiarly ; and no reason appears from either the text 
or context for introducing the Holy Ghost here as the agent in 
raising the body of Christ: nay, (3.) the raising of his body 
cannot have been referred to in this quickening, for the very 
reason that the context on that supposition cannot be explained. 
Indeed all context, i. e. connection, between the parts of the 
passage is destroyed by it. For where is any connection be- 
tween Christ’s being raised from the dead, and: his preaching to 
the antediluvians ? 

4. That Christ, after being put to death as to his body, quick- 
ened hinself into bodily life by his own eternal Deity. This can- 
not be what is intended, because, to mention no other reasons, 
the original cannot be so translated as to admit the preposition 
by. 
* The only remaining sense of the phrase is, that Christ, 
after hisdeath, was quickened in reference to his great work, the 
salvation of mankind ;—quickened as to that efficacious agen- 
cy, by which this work was to be carried forward :—an agency 
by which Christ made himself to be felt among men in his 
power to save; an agency which diffused new and mighty life 
through bis body the church, and, by means of his church, thus 
vitalized, throughout the world. This agency was specifically 
that of the Holy Spirit. The propriety of speaking of Christ 
as quickened, because of the increased influence and exertion 
of this agency, appears from this, that the Holy Spirit, accord- 
ing to the representations of Scripture, is the Spirit of Christ. 
So he is, called in Rom. 8: 10, and elsewhere, (1,) because, 
the Holy Spirit, in reference to the accomplishment of our re- 
demption, is possessed by Christ above measure; John 3: 34, 
Acts 4: 38, Is. 42: 1; and, (2,) because, for the same purpose, the 
Holy Spirit is given or sent by Christ; John 1: 33, 15: 26, Luke 
24: 49. The distinguishing mark of our Lord, as the Messiah, 
was, that he baptized with the Holy Spirit. So he baptized his 
disciples on the day of Pentecost ; and so, by their instrumentali- 
ty, he baptized great multitudes throughout the world, or in the 
language of the prophet, “ sprinkled many nations,” Is. 52: 15. 

Thus, though Christ suffered unto death in the flesh, in ac- 
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complishing the redemption of man, yet relatively to that work, 
he was quickened in the Spirit, became efficaciously vital and 
life-giving, in the influences of the Holy Ghost, which were 
thenceforward so abundantly bestowed. In the Spirit, thus 
understood, he was “ straitened” before his death, according to 
his own complaint, Luke 12: 50; after his death he was 
“ quickened ;” life flowed from him, filling his church with 
vitality, and the world too became conscious of his life-giving 
energy ; agreeably to his own forcible illustration, John 12: 
24, “ Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone; but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit ;” and 
agreeably also to his prediction, John 12: 32, “ And if I be 
lifted up from the earth, I will draw all men unto me.” 

We propound this, then, as the true sense of the expression, 
as being, 1, the worthiest and greatest sense, and on that 
account preferable, other things being equal; 2, accordant 
with a manifest and wonderful fact, which was then filling the 
world with excitement, namely, the outpouring of the Spirit in 
his divinely vivifying influences ; and, 3, coincident with the 
scope of the place, in connection with which it stands, as fol- 
lows: No damage comes from well-doing: Christ suffered 
extremely on that account, and the result is known. To re- 
deem man, he was put to death in the flesh; but his death was 
the means of life to his cause. Before he died, to use his own 
simile, he was like an unplanted grain which abideth alone ; 
after his death, he was like a corn of wheat, which having 
yielded its life in the midst of a fruitful soil, is now producing 
an hundred-fold increase. To vary the form of speaking, he 
was straitened before he suffered ; he was quickened afterwards. 
Filled himself with the Spirit above measure, he poured it out 
from on high, baptized his church with it, and diffused, through 
his church, a heavenly life among the nations. 

Such is our understanding of this very important phrase 
“ quickened in the Spirit.” Irrespective of the light which the 
remaining part of the text receives from this interpretation, it 
commends itself, we think, as the only one the place will bear. 
It will appear, however, as having new claims to our adoption, 
when it is seen how it elucidates the following context. We 
proceed with our exposition. 

The apostle having mentioned Christ’s becoming thus quick- 
ened in consequence of his death, as to the life-giving power 
of the Spirit, goes on to speak of his having exerted himself, in 
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an office of the Spirit, among those who perished by Noah’s 
flood. He expresses this in the following language: “ By 
which he went and preached unto the spirits in prison, which 
sometime were disobedient, when once the long-suffering of 
God waited in the days of Noah.” But why does he mention 
this ancient fact in this connection? What has Christ’s minis- 
try to the antediluvians, in the person of Noah, to do with the 
subject which the apostle has in hand, namely, his being put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened in the Spirit? This, at the 
first view, seems exceedingly abrupt, and some persons, proba- 
bly, have been inclined by this appearance of dislocation and 
irrelevance, to question, if the apostle be in fact speaking of 
what we have said, namely, the preaching by means of Noah 
to the disobedient men of his day. The dogma, as we have 
before mentioned, has been advanced that Christ, afier his 
death, went to the place where the antediluvians were now 
confined, for the purpose of preaching to them ; and in accord- 
ance with it this text has been explained; and the explana- 
tion has, it may be said, this at least to recommend it, namely, 
that it makes the apostle less disjointed and incoherent in his 
discourse. For it is what one would be naturally enough led to 
inquire about, after being told that Christ, when lying dead in 
the grave, was, in spirit, more vital and energetic than before. 
Where was Christ’s disembodied spirit, and how was it exerting 
its invigorated powers during the three days and nights which 
intervened between his crucifixion and his resurrection? An in- 
quiry which it has been supposed the apostle, in the words fol- 
lowing, proceeds to resolve. Is this so ? 

Was the soul of Christ in fact thus employed, while his body 
was in Joseph’s tomb? If there is any testimony in Scripture 
in favor of this, it is in the present text. There is no parallel 
place, no hint, no trace of evidence, direct or indirect, besides. 
Presumption certainly is against it: for why should these ante- 
diluvians, above all mankind who have departed in disobedience, 
be distinguished by such a privilege as it is said they had? It is 
moreover fatal to this exposition, that it gives a feeble sense to 
the great expression, “ quickened in the Spirit.” The spirit, 
according to this interpretation, means Christ’s human soul ; 
but to say that Christ did not die as to his soul when his body 
was dead, but was rather more vigorous, were but to make a 
commonplace remark, and to say what is doubtless true of 
every one who dies, as well as of our Lord. We shall see yet 
further reason for not adopting this exposition. 
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But, after all, is the alleged objection against the commonly 
received meaning of Christ's “ preaching,” etc. true? Is it 
impossible to trace a connection between this interpretation and 
Christ’s being quickened in the Spirit? A connection there 
doubtless is, if the interpretation be the true one. Confessedly 
it is not apparent at the first glance, but may not a connection 
be discovered by close attention to the drift of the apostle’s dis- 
course, and by comparing scripture with scripture? We hum- 
bly hope we have made this discovery. 

The connection in question is, a connection or link of union 
in the apostle’s thought, between Christ’s being quickened in 
the Spirit after his death in the body, and his preaching through 
Noah to the antediluvians, then disembodied spirits in prison. 
Can no reason be conceived of, why the apostle should mention 
these things as he has done, in close conjunction? We know 
the following fact, namely, that there was an important connec- 
tion in the mind of this apostle between that flood, in foresight 
of which Noah, filled with the Holy Ghost, lifted up his warn- 
ing voice in the ears of his disobedient contemporaries, and that 
eternal destruction which is now coming upon the world of the 
ungodly, and in prospect of which Christ, after his death, sent 
the Holy Spirit upon his disciples, and through them thus quali- 
fied for the work, called men to repentance. These two floods, 
(if for convenience sake we may so call them,) though distant 
in time—the one long since past, the other yet to come—stood 
together in the apostle’s illumined mind, closely related the one 
to the other. We see this in the following passage from the 
third chapter of his Second Epistle. ‘“ By the word of God, 
the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the 
water and in the water; whereby the world that then was, be- 
ing overflowed with water perished: but the heavens and the 
earth which are now, by the same word, are kept in store, re- 
served unto fire against the day of judgment and perdition of 
ungodly men.” The flood of water, the first flood, pointed in 
the apostle’s view to the second, the flood of fire, by which the 
world’s final destruction is to be effected. He could not there- 
fore well be thinking of the one without being reminded of the 
other. Now this final destruction held a lofty place in the apos- 
tle’s present meditation. It was to deliver men fiom this de- 
struction, that Christ, as quickened in the Spirit, according to 
the interpretation of this phrase, which we have given, was 
now employed. This was the end of that movement now go- 
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ing forward through the ministrations of the apostle and his 
fellow-laborers in the work of Christ: and that the apostle had 
this in mind, appears from what he says in our 2Ist verse. 
Having remarked that the result of Noah’s ministry was the 
salvation of few, that is eight souls, by water, he adds, “the 
like figure whereunto, baptism, doth now save us by the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ.” Baptism, in its signification and de- 
sign, was no other than the great work of recovering mercy, 
which Christ, as now quickened in the Spirit, was accomplish- 
ing among men. This baptism, not the outward ceremony so 
called, not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience towards God—this name for the 
great salvation now everywhere proclaimed, was the antitype 
of the water of the deluge—that water which, while it destroy- 
ed the world, saved, as the apostle affirms, Noah and his house. 
Baptism, we say, was the antitype (avrizvmov—Bantiopa*) of 
that water which floated and defended the ark while it sub- 
merged the earth. The antitype baptism, the great blessing 
which Christ, as now quickened in the Spirit, is giving tomen— 
this baptism, saith the apostle, doth now save us—namely, 
those of the present generation, who, as did Noah and his house, 
have ae the warning voice of the Divine mercy. As the 
eight souls were saved in the ark, so we are saved by the anti- 
type baptism, now appointed as the world’s — hope. Another 
flood is approaching—a flood of devouring fire, which is to 
sweep erelong over the face of the earth, and dissolve the ele- 
ments with fervent heat. In view of this overwhelming de- 
struction, of which Noah’s flood was a foreshadow, Christ, 
quickened in the Spirit, and exerting himself in the anointed 
ministers of his grace, is rousing mankind from the slumber of 
sin, and warning them to make their escape, and proposing to 
them “ baptism” as the means; and they who hear his voice 
and fall in with bis proposal, are saved from this infinite ruin, 
even as they were saved from the flood, who according to the 
Divine premonition took refuge in the ark. 

We see, then, that this great and terrible destruction, the 
flood of fire, was in the Apostle’s thought. Christ, being quick- 
ened in the Spirit, the religious stirs and movements of the 
times—the developments of the saving virtue of the antitype 


* See MacKnight’s version. 
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Baptism, implied this: but the flood of Noah stvod in his 
thought, (as we have seen, and as it well might have done, from 
its prelusive and prefigurative relations,) associated with this 
other coming storm of wrath; it was to him a proof and a 
pledge, that this more dreadful storm was truly coming. How 
natural was it, therefore, that when he thought of the one, his 
second thought should have been of the other; that as he be- 
held the evidences of Christ’s being quickened in the Spirit, in 
the great exertions which were then made to save men from 
the infinite destruction then depending,* he should remember 
that when the first destruction was at hand, the same benevo- 
lent Being (not indeed, as now, quickened in the Spirit, not in 
that fulness of power which he was then displaying, yet) by 
the Spirit in some measure of his influences, by the same Spirit, 
by which he was then striving so mightily with mankind, 
sought, through the instrumentality of his prophet, to bring the 
infatuated men of that age to repentance, and so deliver them 
likewise ? And if it was natural for bim to be reminded of 
this, it is not surprising that he spoke of it. 

There is one expression in our English translation of the pas- 
sage, which some persons, probably, would lay stress upon, as 
being favorable to the interpretation which we reject: “ By 
which, he went, and preached,” etc. (mogevdeig éxijovser). But 
there are examples to show, both in the Scriptures and in clas- 
sic authors, that no special emphasis should be given to this 
form of expression. Among Scriptural examples see Eph. 2: 
17, “ Having abolished—the enmity—and came and preached 
(xat &L00v evyyytiicato) peace to you who were afar off, and to 
them who were nigh.”—* It is certain that our Lord, after his 
resurrection, did not go personally to the Gentiles to preach 
peace to them. He preached to them by his apostles only. But 
if Christ is said by Paul to go and do, what he did by his apostles 
only, he may with equal propriety be said by Peter, to go and do, 
what he did by his prophet Noah.” He went and preached, is 
but a pleonasm, for he preached. 

According to the exposition now given of this passage of 
Scripture, the sense and connection of it may be expressed in 
the following paraphrase. 


* Dr. Owen thinks the Apostle’s primary reference was to the 
approaching destruction of the Jewish Church and State, but 
that he also embraced in his view the destruction of the world. 
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Christians should not be discouraged by their sufferings on 
account of well-doing. No ultimate evil will come to them 
from their sufferings. They may convince themselves of this 
by considering the example of Christ. In order to save man- 
kind, to bring us to God, he underwent the greatest extremity 
of suffering, having been put to death in the flesh. Yet his 
unparalleled sufferings were no detriment to him in respect of 
his great undertaking. So far from this, they were the founda- 
tion of his success: all thenceforth was life in his body the 
church, and the world also felt his vitalizing power. By what 
abundant manifestations of the Spirit, and what glorious triumphs, 
hath he since then been carrying on his mighty work of saving 
men from that infinite wrathtwhich is so fast coming on the world? 
And this reminds me, how this same mighty deliverer exerted 
himself by the Spirit through the ministrations of Noah, when 
the deluge was at hand. He then preached, by his faithful 
prophet, to the disobedient persons of that generation, whose 
disembodied spirits are now in the prison of hell, bearing the 
just punishment of their incorrigible impenitence. The great 

atience of God once waited on those unhappy persons for a 
ong period, even one hundred and twenty years, during which 
time the ark was being built. The result, though small, was not 
an entire failure. Eight persons were saved in the ark by that 
water which bore it up and defended -it, while it drowned all 
the world besides. The salvation of these few was the fruit of 
that same divine grace, which is now discovering itself in our 
deliverance from the greater wrath to come, and of which bap- 
tisin, in its signification and purport, is the compendium ;—bap- 
tism, the antitype of the water which saved the family of Noah. 
I do not mean the external r.te merely, but the thing thereby 
represented, the answer of a good conscience toward God, a 
conscience purified through the blood of Christ, and following 
its convictions in piously observing the sacramental ordinance 
of the Christian church: baptism, another name for the influ- 
ences and effects of Christ, as quickened in the Spirit—this 
antitype baptism, through the resurrection of Christ, which is 
the consummation of his work, and the grand proof of his re- 
deeming virtue—baptism, I say, doth now save us from the 
coming eternal vengeance of God, even as Noah and his house- 
hold were saved from the flood which drowned the world by 
the typical ark and water. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
Criticat. Notices. 


1.—A Residence of eight years in Persia, among the Nestorian 
Christians ; with Notices of the Muhammedans. By Rev. 
Justin Perkins. With a.Map and Plates. Andover: Allen, 
Morrill & Wardwell. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1843. pp. 512. 


We have received from Mr. Dodd this interesting volume. 
It can no longer be said, that missionaries are a sialon set of 
men, that money expended on their support is wasted. For, 
independently of the blessing which accompanies their labors, 
in fitting immortal souls for an eternal home in heaven, they 
now stand before the world with claims on its regard for the 
valuable contributions they make to literature and science. 
To those, who feel little interest in the conversion of souls to 
God, by the regeneration of the Spirit, but much in the 
advancement of scientific and literary knowledge, missiona- 
ries must now appear asa class of men highly worthy of 
respect. 

Not to mention others, here is a volume contributed to the 
literature of the world, of which any one might be proud to 
have been the author. The colored plates, originally drawn 
by a Persian artist, under the supervision of Mr. Perkins, are 
in themselves not without value as specimens of art, and as 
presenting before the eye the most correct delineations of the 
costume and features of the various classes of Persians any- 
where accessible to us. 

No American, before Mr. Perkins, was ever a resident in the 
ancient country of the Nestorians; and the report he makes has 
this attribute, wanting in many others, that it can be relied on 
with the utmost confidence. The materials for the work’were 
collected on the ground, but in respect to their arrangement 
and filling out, Mr. Perkins says, “I have sometimes written 
an hour at a public house, while waiting for a stage-coach ; 
at other times in a cabin of a steam-boat, among scores of pas- 
sengers ; and have often revised my manuscripts, while tra- 
velling in rail-road cars.” Yet, we could not help comparing 
the result here accomplished with that presented in Dickens’s 
“Notes,” who makes somewhat of a similar statement about 
his opportunities for doing his work. Whilst the latter will 
soon have passed away as the morning cloud, the former will 
live, an honor to its author and a treasure to the Christian 
and literary world. 
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The volume contains twenty-seven plates, and a rich fund 
of interesting information in respect to Turkey, Persia, and es- 
pecially the Nestorians. They who read will find themselves 
abundantly rewarded. The style is easy, the narrative well 
condauwd and many of the incidents thrilling. The visit of 
Mr. Perkins and Mar Yohannan, his companion, will be long 
remembered ; and when they both shall be slumbering in the 
dust, or rather rejoicing in heaven, the little ones of the land, 
who have been so eager to see and to hear them, will still talk 
of them, after they have grown to manhood, and will then in- 
quire for this book, that they may see their portraits and read 
of their labors to revive the spirit of Christianity among the 
Nestorians. By that time, too, we trust that ancient church 
will have returned to the simplicity of the Gospel, and will be 
going forth as messengers of good to the lost around them. 

Our limits in the present number will not permit us to give 
an analysis of the work: but our hope is that it will be widely 
circulated. 


2.—The Religious Instruction of the Negroes, in the United 
States. By Charles C. Jones. Savannah: Thomas Purse. 
1842. pp. 277. 


Mr. Jones, the author of this volume, has for years mani- 
fested a deep interest in the religious improvement of his 
colored fellow-men. He is a minister of the gospel, resident 
in Georgia, and connected ecclesiastically with the Presby- 
terian denomination. 

This is an interesting volume in many respects. The class 
of people of whose instruction it treats, is an interesting one— 
the historical facts it contains—the plainness of speech it exhi- 
bits—the plans it proposes—its coming from one so personally 
familiar with the state and relations of those for whose welfare 
he pleads—its connection with great questions of duty to the 
slave, and its tendency to direct the attention of slaveholders 
to topics which they have too much excluded from their circle 
of thonght. It contains an historical sketch of the religious 
instruction of the negroes from 1620 to 1842—treats of the 
moral and religious condition of the negroes; of the obliga- 
tions of the church to improve that condition by giving them 
the gospel—and proposes plans for securing their religious 
instruction. 

It appears that the Moravians were the first to attempt 
missions exclusively to the negroes, and that direct and con- 
tinued efforts for their religious improvement were first made 
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by Presbyterians in Virginia, encouraged by Pres’t. Samuel 
Davies. The moral and religious condition of the poor 
negroes inthe United Statesis portrayed in the blackest colors. 
It is enough to make a Christian weep and pray earnestly for 
their deliverance from the thraldom of sin, the yoke of a 
moral slavery. Under the head of the obligations of the church 
to the negroes, the author speaks out plainly and forcibly, first 
to the church in slaveholding states on their duties to the 
slaves, then to Christians in the free states on their duty to 
afford the gospel to free negroes within their limits. To the 
former he says: “ We cannot cry out against os ogee for 
withholding the Scriptures from the common people, if we 
withhold the Bible from our servants, and keep them in igno- 
rance of its saving truths, which we certainly do whilst we 
will not provide ways and means of having it read and explained 
to them.” 

“John Randolph found a female friend busy, with sem- 
stresses, making up garments. ‘What work have you in 
hand?’ ‘O, sir, 1 am preparing this clothing to send to the 
poor Greeks.’ Seeing some of her servants in need of just 
such clothing, he exclaimed: ‘Madam, madam, The Greeks 
are at your door.’” 

Mr. Jones weighs well all objections to the course proposed 
and meets them on Scriptural grounds: so that it must be dif- 
ficult for a minister of the gospel or a private Christian to 
read and not be reproved. h, if the principles of this 
book were inculcated and adopted in the Southern States, for 
which it is principally intended, how much of the curse of 
slavery would be removed, and how many of our reasons 
for emancipation would lose much of their force. 

Whilst we freely acknowledge ourselves unfriendly to the 
system of slavery as it exists in the United States, and indeed 
toallslavery ; whilst we deem freedom to be the right and privi- 
lege of every son and daughter of Adam, and that no one may 
pg dae paved enslave his fellow man, we think appeals, such 
as Mr. Jones makes, to the consciences of Christians in the 
South, adapted to prepare the way, as rapidly as any other 
preparatory measures, for the ultimate breaking of all the 
fetters of bondage and letting the oppressed and captive go 
free. We long for the day, when no slave shall set his foot 
on Columbia’s pure soil, when the shout of universal freedom 
shall go up from all the multitudes of its people, and its star- 
pad banner float in an atmosphere untainted by the breath 
of bondage. 
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3.—Sketches of Modern Philosophy, especially among the 
Germans. By James Murdock, D. D. Wartford: John W. 
Wells. 1842. pp. 221. 


This small duodecimo volume is a valuable contribution to 
the history of philosophy. ‘True, there are more extended 
ones in German and French ; but this contains a concise and, 
we think, correct view of the modern philosophies, especially 
of Germany. Freedom of thought is the birthright of a Protes- 
tant German, and he is apt to exercise it; whether always well 
or not, isanother question. For our own part, we find in them 
volumes of mysticism beyond our ken, and far too ethereal for 
this common sense world,—much that is transcendently tran- 
scendental. By the way, as Dr. Murdock intimates, there is 
a distinction between transcendentism and transcendentalism. 
The latter is that philosophy which goes beyond the boundaries 
of sensuous, empirical knowledge ; the former that which ex- 
patiates in the region of imaginary truth, and goes beyond the 
entire limits of human knowledge. This is unscientific : that 
strictly scientific. The school of philosophy, therefore, to 
which Rev. G. Ripley, Rev. O. A. Brownson, Rev. R. W. 
Emerson, and others of like tissue belong, is not, properly 
speaking, the transcendental, but the transcendent. The latter 
term should be retained and applied to such: for they are truly 
transcendentists, surpassing in their speculations all the land- 
marks of knowledge, and running wild and unbridled through 
the airy domains of fancy. 

We can do nothing better to recommend the book than to 
specify the subjects of the chapters :—Two modes of Philoso- 
phizing—Empirical—Metaphysical.—First German Philoso- 
phy.—Kant and his Critical Philosophy.—The Critical Philo- 
© sophy.—Anti-Critical.—Pantheistic.—Instinctive.—French.— 
z German Philosophy in America.—American Transcendental- 
ism.—Philosophy of Dr. Rauch. The last chapter deserves 
to be well pondered by those who have adopted Dr. R.’s 
Psychology asa text-book for young men. Its tendency is 
unquestionably to Hegelism and Pantheism, and to the confu- 
sion of all right distinctions in morals. 


4.—Manhood, or Scenes from the Past; a series of Poems. By 
William Plumer, Jr. Bostoa: Tappan & Dennet. 1843. 
pp. 148. 


This is the second volume of a series intended to trace the 
advance of human life from infancy to oldage. The first volume 
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was devoted to youth, and the third, should it follow, will be 
onage. ‘The volume is dedicated to John Quincy Adams, 
attributing to him a special influence in rousing the ardor and 
directing the genius of the author. Among the portraits of 
celebrated men, written whilst Mr. Plumer was in Congress, 
there is one of this same celebrated and honored sage, from 
which we beg leave to make an extract: 


“Thy large and liberal nature comprehends 
All interests, rights and duties of mankind : 
Cold in the crowd, convivial with thy friends, 
Gentle and peaceable. to mirth inclined, 
Yet prompt, intrepid, stern, where guilt offends, 
Or wrong calls down rebuke ;—thy genius blends 
In union rare, the rugged and refined, 
The light and lofty ; learning, fancy, skill, 
Wisdom to guide and courage to fulfil ; 
Courage, not merely of the camp and field, 
But nobler far, the rarer courage shown 
In halls of state.—that, throwing wide its shield 
O'er truth assailed, disdains to fly or yield ; 
By hosts beset, yet victor, though alone.” 


There are also sketches of John Marshall, Wm. Lowndes, 
John Sergeant, John Randolph, Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, 
and Daniel Webster. 

The thoughts of these poems are generally elevated, the 
sentiments pure, and the tendency good. Those entitled 
“The Daughter,” “ The Boy,” “Children,” strike us as rich 
in sentiment. The publishers merit commendation for the 
style of execution. 


5.—The Christian Citizen. The Obligations of the Christian 
Citizen, with a Review of High Church Principles in relation 
to Civil and Religious Institutions. By A. D. Eddy, New- 
ark, N. J. New-York, J. S. Taylor & Co. 1843. pp. 164. 


The thoughts contained in this volume were originally pre- 
sented, by the Rev. Mr. Eddy, to his congregation, ‘on the 
occasion of the last State Thanksgiving.’ They are now 
published, by request, in an expanded form; and the reader 
will discover that the author has not spoken unadvisedly with 
his lips, but confirmed his own statements by well selected 
appeals to original authorities. 

The former part of the work is appropriated to a considera- 
tion of government—in its foundation, its principles, its evils, 
the mode of correcting them, and the duties incumbent on all 
Christian citizens in respect to governmental matters. Mr. 
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E. dwells on the rage of party-spirit, its dangerous tendency, 
and the necessity of the prevalence of Christian virtue, in or- 
der to its counteraction—on the importance of sustaining the 
supremacy of law, the faithful fulfilment of contracts—and on 
the duty of selecting men of unimpeached moral integrity as 
rulers. Here, he by no means advocates a sectarian organiza- 
tion, but contends, rightly, that Christian men of all parties 
are bound to exercise their political rights, and to throw all 
their influence into the scale of good morals and good order. 

On this point we entirely coincide with him, and we believe 
that good men could compel all parties to nominate only 
worthy candidates, by simply saying: “If you select men as 
candidates, who are wanting in moral integrity, and have no 
regard for the institutions of Christianity, you must not caleu- 
late on our support. We cannot vote for such, because we 
think them not qualified to administer wholesome govern- 
ment.” 

The latter part of the volume is occupied with the author’s 
views of High Church principles, their bearing on republican 
government, and consequently on the proper exercise of Chris- 
tian citizenship. Of course he enters into the questions of 
“ Divine Right,” of “ Apostolical Succession,” “ Liturgies and 
Forms of Worship,” ete. ete. 

We think he shows up these High Church claims well, and 
exposes the tendency of Puseyism as it merits. It was our 
intention to extract some passages on both branches of the 
subject, but as we expect a review for our pages, we shal] not 
anticipate that, but close by recommending the book to the 
serious consideration of al] Christian citizens. 


6.—The Advancement of Religion the Claim of the Times. By 
Andrew Reed, D.D. With an Introduction, by Gardiner Spring, 
D.D. New-York: M. W. Dodd. 1843. pp. 312. 


The Author of this volume is well known to American 
Christians: nor will his labors of love amongst us soon be 
forgotten. His books, too, so rich in sentiment and beautiful 
in diction,*have been read by many in this land both with 
pleasure and profit. ? 

We are glad that he thus speaks to us again, and speaks on 
topics equally interesting to the church in the United States 
as in Great Britain—the advancement of religion the claim ¥. the 
times. What greater, what more important claim! ‘Time 
never was, perhaps, when the advancement of genuine piety 
was more needful. But Dr. Reed will portray that much bet- 
ter than we should. 
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He represents the advancement of religion, as desirable— 
in the person—by personal effort—in the family—by the min- 
istry—in the church—by the church—in the nation—in the 
world—and concludes with the certainty and glory of the 
consummation. 

In the first lecture we find the following beautiful and for- 
cible passage: “ Religion then, as we have to regard it, is not 
various, but one. It is not a form, or a ritual, or a creed, or 
a catechism ; but the life of truth and of God in the soul of 
man. It divides nothing with false religions; and it knows 
nothing of the divisions which men have sought to fasten on 
the true. It knows nothing of Arminius, or of Calvin, or of 
Luther. It is not of Paul, or of Apollos, or of Peter. It is 
not from Jerusalem, or Rome, or Oxford. It is from heaven ; 
it is one. Inthe Bible it is one; in Christ it is one, in the 
Christian it is one, undivided and indivisible. [ts simplicity 
is its sublimity; and both are the clear and_ indubitable 
evidence of its divinity.” How true, but how little heeded ! 
When will the day appear, in which Christians shall be ab- 
sorbed in the feeling of their unity with Christ and in Christ ! 

In these times of God’s presence in our churches, Chris- 
tians and ministers of the gospel will find here many admira- 
ble and helpful suggestions. 

We wish for the book a large circulation, because it is pre- 
cisely one of those, which call off the attention of God’s peo- 
ple from the world and from the mere framework of Christian. 
ity, and direct it to the weightier matters of the gospel, holi- 
ness, peace and love. 


7.—Missionary Labors and Scenes in Southern Africa. By Rob- 
ert Moffatt, twenty-three years an agent of the London Mis- 
stonary Society on that Continent. New-York : Robert Carter. 
1843. pp. 405. 


The review of this work, furnished to the readers of the 
Eclectic Museum, must have awakened a desire to possess 
the volume itself. Mr. Carter now offers it to the public, and 
we doubt not his enterprise will, in this case, be amply re- 
paid. We have Campbell and Phillips on missions to South- 
ern Africa, but we have no book on missionary operations in 
Africa comparable with this. It is written, indeed, in a plain 
style, but the narrative of events is stirring, and the scenes 
through which Mr. Moffat himself passed unusually interest- 
ing. He became emphatically all things to all men. As Mr. 
Campell says, “To master the language, he wandered the de- 
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serts with the savage tribes, sharing their perils and priva- 
tions. He outdid Paul in accommodating himself to all men, 
in order to save some. Paul never became a savage in lot, to 
save savages. Many might, indeed, thus stoop to conquer, 
but few could retain both their piety and philosophy in such 
society.” 

Let those, who would follow the vicissitudes of a hero, read 
Moffat, and they will see a man who, for Christ’s sake, dared 
dangers the most impending, and entered into conflicts the 
most severe. There are few men in the world as well quali- 
ified to be a missionary to the degraded sons of Africa as the 
author of this volume. Twenty-three years of his life have 
already been spent in pouring in light upon the darkness of 
that benighted land, amid self-denials and toils which scarce 
any else could endure. Yet he is not weary nor worn out. 
And God has abundantly rewarded his labors in leading many 
a poor ignorant African to the foot of the cross, and impart- 
ing to him the hope and peace of the gospel. 

The mere literary and scientific man, as well as the chris- 
tian, will find a compensation for the perusal of this work, in 
the new and strange aspects of human society there present- 
ed, and its copious contributions to natural history. 

We shall soon begin to feel that there is no better scientific 
corps abroad on the earth, than the corps of missionaries of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. 


8.—The Bible in Spain, or the Journeys, Adventures, and Im- 
prisonments of an Englishman, in an attempt to circulate the 
Scriptures in the Peninsula. By George Borrow, author of 
“The Gypsies of Spain.” Philadelphia: James M. Camp- 
bell. a i Saxton & Miles. 1843. pp. 232. 


This is an extraordinary book of an extraordinary man. 
Mr. Borrow’s Zincali met with great acceptance, and was read 
with great avidity ; but this surpasses even that in interest. 
In style it is vigorous and easy ; in narrative, minute, vera- 
cious, and vivacious ; in adventure, of the deepest, most ani- 
mated interest; and altogether an exceedingly captivating 
volume. 

Like Moffat of Africa, Mr. Borrow in Spain mixed with al- 
most every class, and passed through almost all sorts of 
scenes. He talked and associated with gypsies, robbers, 
priests, and ministers: you can fiud him in the forest, the 
field, the posada, the hut, the palace, the prison; and every- 
where the same sincere, good-natured, honest, decided man. 
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On his way to the prison at Madrid, crossing the court 
where others had suffered before him, he bethought him thus: 
“Here am I—I who have done more to wound Popery than 
all the poor Christian martyrs that ever suffered in this accurs- 
ed square,—here am I, merely sent to prison, from which | am 
sure to be liberated in a few days with credit and applause. 
Pope of Rome! I believe you as malicious as ever, but you 
are sadly deficient in power. You are become paralytic, Ba- 
tuscha! and your club has degenerated into a crutch.” 

Now hear his description of a young American, a native of 
South Carolina: ‘His appearance was remarkable: he was 
low of stature; exceedingly slightly made; his features were 
pale but well formed; he hada magnificent head of crispy 
black hair, and as superb a pair of whiskers of the same color 
as | ever beheld. He wore a white hat, with broad brim, and 
particularly shallow crown, and was dressed in a light yellow 
gingham frock, striped with black, and ample trousers of cal- 
ico: ina word his appearance was altogether queer and sin- 
gular.” He then proceeds to relate the young man’s con- 
versation with “a man of the rock,” on the subject of slavery, 
which is quite amusing, but we cannot transfer it to our pages. 


9.—The Works of President Edwards, in four volumes. A Re- 
print of the Worcester Edition, with valuable additions, and a 
copious general Index. New-York: Jonathan Leavitt and 
John F. Trow. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1543. 


We think the publishers have done a good deed in offering 
to the public the complete works of Jonathan Edwards. Some 
of his Treatises and his Life have been published separately : 
but the rising ministry will be thankful for the opportunity of 
enriching their shelves with a reprint of the Worcester Edi- 
tion of his Works complete. And now is a propitious period 
for the sale of them, when so many are talking and writing 
about his philosophical opinions, especially on the Will. 

Whatever may be thought of the truth of his views on this 
subject, it will ever remain an indisputable fact, that he had a 
giant mind, and that few could equal him in argument. The 
man, who intends to read his treatise on the Will, must make 
up his mind beforehand to bend down his powers to the sub- 
ject, and give it an undivided attention. No superficial thinker 
can master him, or even hope to understand him. Many pro- 
bably have misapprehended him, and attributed to him the 
faults of their own misapprehension. 

Yet, the probability is that President Edwards has laid him- 
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self open to objection by an occasional, at least apparent, in- 
consistency. But instead of expressing opinions or entering 
into discussion in this necessarily brief notice, our readers 
will accept a statement of the general subjects treated in the 
four volumes. Vol. I. Memoirs of President Edwards—Fare- 
well Sermon—Concerning Qualifications for Communion— 
Reply to Rev. Solomon Williams—History of the Work of 
Redemption—Distinguishing Marks of a Work of the Spirit of 
God—Observations on Important Doctrines—Account of the 
Life of David Brainerd.—Vol. IL. Inquiry into the Freedom of 
the Will—The End for which God created the World—On 
the Nature of True Virtue—Doctrine of Original Sin Defend- 
ed—Divine Decrees in General and Election in Particular— 
Efficacious Grace—Concerning Faith—Vol. III. Religious 
Affections—Surprising Conversions—On the Revival in New 
England—-Explicit Agreement in Extraordinary Prayer—Per- 
severance of Saints—Pre-existence of Christ’s Human Soul— 
Mysteries of Scripture—On Particular Passages of Scripture 
—Theological Questions—Six Occasional Sermons.—Vol. lV. 
Forty Sermons on Various Subjects. 


10.—Puseyism Examined. By J. H. Merle D’ Aubigné, D. D., 
author of the * History of the Reformation in the Sixteenth 
Century.” Introductory Notice of the Author, by Robert 
Baird. New-York: John S. Taylor & Co. 1843. pp. 79. 


Dr. Merle, so well known, through his History of the Re- 
formation, again appears before us in this small treatise, as the 
advocate of a spiritual religion, expressing itself in a few in- 
stituted forms, and resting on the basis of justification by 
faith. The times demand it, as there is a manifest tendency, 
in certain quarters, to return to the bondage of rites and cer- 
emonies, and bury a crucified Christ in external pomp. How 
truly does Dr. Merle say: “ Man always seeks to return, in 
some way, to a human salvation ; this is the source of the in- 
novations of Rome and of Oxford. The substitution of the 
Church for Jesus Christ is that which essentially character- 
izes these opinions. It is no longer Christ who enlightens, 
Christ who saves, Christ who forgives, Christ who commands, 
Christ who judges; it is the Church, and always the Church, 
that is to say, an assembly of sinful men, as weak and prone 
to err as ourselves. ‘They have taken away the Lord, and 
we know not where they have laid him.’ ” 

The whole lecture merits the attention of the church. It 
is written in a vigorous style, and well sustains the three great 
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principles of Christianity. “The Word of God, onty”— 
“The Grace of God, onty”—* The work of the Spirit, on:y.” 

Dr. Baird, in his Introduction, has made us better acquaint- 
ed with this defender of the faith than we were before: for 
which our thanks are due. 


11.—Thoughts for the Thoughtful. By Old Humphrey. New- 
York: Robert Carter, 1843. pp. 240. 


Old Humphrey paid us a visit in our January No., and we 
are right glad to see him again amongst us. He is an old 
man, he says, but seems to possess, notwithstanding, much of 
the sprightliness and activity of youth. He was once a sol- 
dier, we believe, then a merchant, now retired from business, 
to spend his latter days in doing good—imitating his divine 
Redeemer in conveying cups of cold water to the parched lips 
of the poor and thirsty. His “ Thoughts” will live after him, 
and be doing good to others in inciting them to go and do 
likewise, when he shall be resting from his earthly labors in 
the paradise of God. 

“Thoughts for the Thoughtful” begins with “A Sweet 
Spirit,” intended briefly to illustrate and enforce the cultiva- 
tion of a spirit much needed in this sinning world—that of 
kindness, forbearance, charity. If any Christian is murmur- 
ing, let him read “ The Broken Thread.” If any is comforta- 
bly housed in a warm, quiet home, on a cold, stormy night, 
let him read “ Sympathy for Sailors.” Is any given to fault- 
finding, he may read “The too hasty Reproof.” Does any 
one too readily yield to indolence, let him read, “ Have you 
wound up the Clock?” If Old Humphrey should take up his 
‘stump of a pen’ again, we hope Mr. Carter will not fail to 
let us know it. 


12.—Greenwood Cemetery and other Poems. By Joseph L. Ches- 
ter. New-York: Saxton and Miles: Bebe Saxton, 
Pierce & Co. 1843. pp. 132. 


Mr. Chester’s Dedicatioi—* To his Wife, (not knowing a 
better friend,) the author dedicates this book,” speaks well 
for his heart and for the sweets of his domestic life. It is 
kindly and becoming. And this is not the solitary beanty of 
the book. There is poetry init: some charming. “ Green- 
wood Cemetery” is beautifully conceived and delightfully ex- 
ecuted: and he that reads it will wish to see the spot itself, 
and might well say with the author: “ Already am I half in 
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love with Death.” But while the body shall repose in so en- 
chanting and peaceful a retreat, ought not the spirit that 
leaves it there, to be breathing the pure atmosphere of ..eaven, 
that it may be fitted to await its resurrection from a resting- 
place so sweetly charming? ‘There is sweet poetry in the 
“ Spirit’s Communings”—“ The Warrior's Prayer’—“ The 
Motherless,” and others are emanations of genius. 

Nor must we forget to say that the publishers have “ got 
up” the book in a beautiful style, for which, we trust, they 
will be appropriately compensated. 


13.—History of Europe from the commencement of the French 
Revolution in 1789, tu the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. 
By Archibald Alison, F. R. 8. E. Advocate. In four vol- 
umes. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1842. 


We are indebted to the enterprising publishers for Nos. 2, 
3, 4, 5 and 6, of this interesting and valuable work. We could 
wish that their presses were exclusively appropriated to works 
of a similar character, at least to such as would not exercise an 
unhappy influence on the rising generation. We must say, 
whilst we rejoice in very much which they have done, we cannot 
but regret that, perhaps, inadvertently, they have permitted 
some things to go out eflorsed with their names, the tendency 
of which is far from wholesome. 

Of their Alison’s History, we spoke favorably in our, Jan. 
No., and we can only repeat our belief that, notwithstanding 
its errors, it is one of the most elegant and useful histories ex- 
tant. With No. 5,commences the second volume: the whole 
to be completed in four, each comprising as many pumbers, 
16 in all, at 25 cents each, or four dollars for the entire work. 


14.—The Apostacy predicted by Saint Paul. By Mortimer 
O'Sullivan, D. D., Rector of Killyman. Part First and Part 
Second. Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Company. Lon- 
don: Longman, Orne & Co. pp. 340. 


This is a work sent to us from beyond the Atlantic, and we 
thank the donor for it. It is timely ; but its chief recom- 
mendation to us is, that the first part is entirely expended on 
a consideration of the precise /anguage of the prophecies, as 
the true and only basis on which correct interpretation can 
rest. The sense of Scripture is distinguished from the signi- 
fication of comments, which things are too often confounded. 

These essays were originally called forth by lectures of Dr. 
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Todd, who maintains the literalist view of the prophecies of 
Paul in 2 Thess. 2: 3—12; 1 Tim. 4: 1—3. Dr. O’Sullivan 
contends,—and builds his argument on critical analysis and 
comparison—that neither the Recientoc'e nor Literalist’s inter- 
pretation is warranted by a proper view of the passages under 
consideration, but that what he calls the *“ Protestant” view 
is the correct one-—that which applies these predictions to 
the Papacy. We think he shows, with great force, that the 
attributes of the predicted apostacy are all found in the Pa- 
pacy, and that they cannot be assigned to any other “ falling 
away,” either past or future. 

The argument is dignified, generous, lucid, and forceful. 

There are many passages we should be pleased to transfer, 
but must be content with one which we find under. the exposi- 
tion of “ forbidding to marry.” It is a quotation from an anon- 
ymous article in the Dublin University Magazine, Nov. 1841, 
p. 597, written by a Roman Catholic priest, who has given his 
name to the editor: 


“IT would most strongly urge on the attention of the 
rulers of our church—the rescinding of the law of clerical 
celibacy. Iam, asI before stated, ‘in the sear and yellow 
leaf,’ and would have little to gain ky this change; and I am 
fully aware that even one sentence spoken or written on this 


or any other subject may have an influence to be felt at the 
end of time. Well, then, in the presence of that God who is 
yet to judge me, I make, after the maturest judgment, the fol- 
lowing declaration, which I wish should be proclaimed through 
the world:—The law of the Roman Catholic church which 
obliges our clergymen to live single—no matter what advan- 
tages may be ascribed to it, I believe to be one which has at 
all times wrought, and still works, incalculable mischief. It 
is my unalterable conviction that this rule is, and has ever 
been, productive of sins most offensive to the Almighty ; and 
that the Lord has often poured out his wrath upon the nations 
in consequence of those offences against him, which I should 
almost say have followed necessarily from this unnatural re- 
striction. I have experienced the evils of this system in my- 
self. Many things have I| heard of priests in this country, 
and in other countries, which { did not and do not believe, for 
taking all things into account they are more moral than what 
they got credit for ; but enough have I known, enough have [ 
heard on unquestionable authority to convince me, forever, 
that this law has done immense harm in the church, and that 
the sooner it be removed the better. I believe that no clergy- 
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man of ours could employ himself better than by seeking 
through all means in his power to procure its repeal; and 
finally, I do declare in the presence of Him in whose hands is 
my lot, by whose indulgence I breathe, and am enabled to pen 
these lines, that I would be willing at this moment, or at any 
other moment, to Jay down my life in defence and in conflrma- 
tion of this my opinion. 

“The rule of clerical celibacy ought to be rescinded. Time 
and custom are no arguments for its continuance. The 
tyranny of zeal was necessary formerly. Rude society should 
be struck with terror and astonishment in order to effect any 
great change. The mind of Europe, of the world, has since 
changed: and in my internal conscience I do believe there 
never was any law in the church, whose repeal would produce 
such holiness in the ministers of God. I think our church 
would be now as much raised in public estimation by the re- 
peal of the law as it was heretofore advanced by its establish- 
ment. 


15.—The New Englander, Vol. I. Number I, January 1843. 


This is a new Restiery, set on foot at New Haven, under 
the editorial conduct of Rev. E. R. Tyler, aided by a number 
of highly respectable contributors. Its design is to occupy a 
field of free and fearless review in the literary world. ‘Its 
conductors will utter their own opinions at their own dis- 
cretion. And if the circulation of the work, conducted on 
such principles, does not show that there is a demand for it 
on the part of the public, the undertaking will of course be 
abandoned.” “It will be found on the side of order, of free- 
dom, of progress, of simple and spiritual Christianity, and of 
the Bible as the infallible, sufficient and only authority in re- 
ligion.” The present No. contains some sprightly ind profit- 
able articles, and, if the times permit, the undertaking will 
doubtless succeed. Why should it not? We cannot but be 
obliged to the conductors for saying: “ That the American 
Biblical Repository is an honor to the American name.” “No 
well furnished library of a clergyman can be without it.” “We 
heartily commend it to scholars in every profession.” 


AppitionaL Notices. 


We have also received from the same publishers, Parts III. 
and IV. of “ Brande’s Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and 
Aris,” which has been already twice noticed in the Repository. 
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Mr. Carter has sent us his cheap form of D’ubigné’s His- 
tory of the Reformation, ninth edition. ‘Three volumes, beund, 
for one dollar. it contains all the motes, and is as perfect as 
the first edition, except in the style of getting up. It was 
well thus to bring it within reach of all. The first edition 
was noticed at length. 


A Manual on the Christian Sabbath, embracing a consideration 
4 its Perpetual Obligation, Change of Day, Utility and Duties. 
John Holmes Agnew, {former Professor of Languages, 
Weckington College, <a Pa. Third edition.) Phi- 
ladelphia: W.S. Young. N. York: Robert Carter. 1842. 


It would ill become us to say, any thing of this Manual, ex- 
cept that it was originally delivered in a course of Lectures to 
the Students of Washington College, and, at their request, 
committed to the press. The only wish of the author is, that 
it may promote the sanctification of the Lord’s Day. He has 
no manner of peculiar interest in it. 


Capital Punishment. The Argument of Rev. George B. Cheever, 
in reply to J. L. O'Sullivan, Esq., in the Broadway Tasernacle, 
on the eye. Gf January Lith, and February 3d and 17th. 
New York: Saxton & Miles. Boston: Saxton & Pierce. 
1843. pp. 108. 


This Argument, as it merited, is published in a very neat style, 
with paper cover : so that while it is cheap, it is also readily 
readable. There is contained in it a body of argument, both 
on the biblical and expediency-question, which will require 
more logic than most men ‘possess to overthrow. The ques- 
tion ought to be settled by it, and, we think, would be, if men 
yielded to their ‘honest convictions. 


Our Country safe from Romanism. A Sermon delivered at the 
opening of the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, at its sessions 
in the Western Presbyterian Church, Philadelph.a, April, 
1841. By Rev. Thomas Brainerd. L. R. Bailey, priuter. 
1843. pp. 45. 


Mr. Brainerd contends: 1. That ‘the political influence of 
Romanism in North Amsrica and elsewhere has greatly waned 
in the last-century. H. The relative proportion of Rumanists 
to ‘the Protestarit population of ‘this country, furnishes no 
groond of dlarm. ‘Hl. The ‘moral power of ‘Romanism in 
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this country does not so transcend our evangelical agencies as 
to justify alarm. IV. This country, with its present charac- 
teristics, furnishes extraordinary and ivexorable obstacles to 
the controlling prevalence of ‘Retinaion. Inferences: (1.) 
If there is no imminent danger, we should be careful not to 
give Romanists the benefit of such an assumption. (2.) If no 
cause of fear, then it is unwise, as well as unkind, to employ 
our influence in denouncing the Romanists. 


ARTICLE X. 


Lirerany INTELLIGENCE. 


Russia. 


In St. Feeteerg, for 1843, seventy German, fifty-one French 
and twenty-one English journals are allowed to circulate. In Wilna 
the list includes 192 in all; 104 German, 69 French, 19 English. The 
number of periodicals in Russia is annually increasing. Fifty-four 
new ones already announced for 1843; some of which are German, 
French, English and Polish. 


Germany. 
Prof. Lepsius is now in Egypt, under commission from his Prussian 
Majesty, at the head of an expedition of sreniienia, Merete and 
artists, for the purpose of further investigations into the antiquities of 


Egypt. 
De Hermann of ares has been appointed ordinary professor 
t 


in the Philosophical Faculty at Gottingen.—Dr. Otto Jain of Kiel 
has accepted an extraordinary professorship of Philology and Arche- 
ology in the University of Greifswalde.—At Leipzig W. A. Becker 
has been appointed professor of Classical Antiquity —Who is to suc- 
ceed Gesenius at Halle is uncertain. Hupfield of Marburg has been 
written to on the subject. Guerike, author of a Manual on Church 
History, has published an Introduction to the New Testament—The 
first volume of Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Psalms, an- 
nounced in our last number, has appeared : and Tholuck promises a 
practical commentary on the same.—Umbreit’s Jeremiah has also 
appeared.—Professor Ficht has been transferred from Bonn to Ti- 
bingen; and Prof. Ewald has left the faculty of Philosophy for that 
of Theology.--Havernick, a pupil and friend of Tholuck and Heng- 
stenberg, has met with poet opposition in his post, as professor of 
Oriental Languages, at Konigsberg. Von Bohlen, his predecessor, 
was a rationalist of the muddiest water, and many of the class de- 
manded another like him. Havernick was at first almost deserted ; 
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but the skies begin to wear a calmer aspect, and Havernick will 
probably mainiain his position.—Ast, author of the Lexicon Platoni- 
cum, died at Munich, on the last day of Jast year. The Universities 
of Tabingen and Leipzig have received from the directors of the 
East India Company seventeen works on oriental literature, princi- 

ally in the Sanscrit.--Of new books in Germany, we have Flagel’s 

‘oncordance of the Koran. H. E. G. Paulus’s Exegetical Manual on 
the first three Evangelists, announced in our last number. Erdmann’s 
History of Philosophy.—The Codex Rescriptus of Ephraem Syrus, of 
the sixth century, deciphered by a chemical process, is now in press 
at Leipzig —'he society at Stuttgard for the republication of old 
works, is publishing the earliest chronicle known to exist, written in 
German ; date 1360. 


Prance. 


Professor Liebig has been apeens corresponding member in the 
Chemical] section of the Royal Academy of Sciences.--Count Leon 
de Laborde, author of a Commentary on the Bible, sueceeds his father 
as a member of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 
—-Abulfeda’s Arabic Geography, translated by M. Reinaud, is about 
to be published. A catalogue of Silvestre de Sacy’s library, in 3 
vols., fins ge Pee Didot will publish a new edition of R. 
Stephens’s Latin Thesaurus. 


Greece. 
The Polytechnic School flourishes. The names of 460 applicants 


for admission are recorded. Prof. Fournet, of Lyons, has presented 
it with a very valuable collection of minerals. 


\Znglan?. 


Dr. Tattam has secured to England between two and three hun- 
dred Syriac MSS., on vellum, of the greatest age and interest.--The 
same gentleman is editing the Scriptures in Coptic and Arabic, the 
Arabic of which is to be corrected at Cairo from the best MSS. in the 
country. 

Anitey States. 


Allen, Morrill and Wardwell, of Andover, will publish Kiahner’s 
“School Grammar of the Greek Language,” translated by B. B. Ed- 
wards, and 8. H. Taylor. This will be a valuable acquisition for 
our students of Greek. 
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Complete Duty of Man, noticed 240. 
Confict of Laws--of Church and 
Staté, 177. Salvation of men the 
teat work of thé church 178. 
currence at Princeton 179. De- 
cision in thé McQueen case 180. 
Marriage the subject of law 181. 
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Laws of different States 182. Spi- 
ritual laws contravening the law 
of the land 185 Divisum impe- 
rium 186. Church should pay 
deference to the civil power in 
respect to law of marriage 191. 
Grounds of justification of the 
decision of the General As- 
sembly 193 Summary of oar 
argument 196. Retrograde move- 
ment 198. Theodosian cude 
200 Laws of Protestant Chris- 
tendom 202. Precedents relied on 
not safe 204. Lev. 18: 16, 207. 
Subject not exhausied 213. 


D. 

D Aubigné, J. H. Merle, D. D.. Pu- 
seyism Examined, noticed 489 

Dey. President Jeremiah, D. D., 

L. D., Benevotence and Selfish- 
ness 1. 

“ Dissertation tontérning Liberty 
and Necessity,” Dr. Edwards's, re- 
viewed, by Rev. S. T Spear 214. 
The system of necessity consider- 
ed as established 215. Statement 
of moral necessity 216. Three 
definitions of it by Dr. Edwards 
216-17. Moral and natural neces- 
sity distinguished 219. Dr. Ed- 
wafds’s view of natural neéces- 
sity examined 220. Not an exact 
representation of President Ed- 
wards on this puint 221. Defective 
and partial 222. Bearing on the 
question, whether the moral and 
natural necessities are distinct 
223. Dr. Edwards entangled on 
his own construction of hatural 
necessity 224. Sense in which he 
uses moral hetessity, as distin- 
guished from afore 397, Points 
of agreement, ifany, admitted 227. 
Points of distinction 229 Dictum 
necessilatis ; an assumption in re- 
gard to all catsés 232. Reasoning 
émployéd in ity support proceeds 
on a doubtful analogy : ambiguity 
in the use of the word cause 233. 
Undertakes to decide how a 
cause acts 234. Leads tothe infinite 
series 235 God the cause of his 
own acts, or not 236. What 
causes volition 297. Difficult 
quéstion 298. Whether volition 
be an effect? 299. Whether the 
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knowledge of what causes an ef- 
fect supposes the knowledge of 
how it causes t 300. Whether the 
miud be the cause of volition? 
303. Dr. E. denies the mind to 
be the efficient cause of its own 
volitions, or the cause of them in 
any sense 5. Objection exam- 
ined 306. Another position con- 
sidered 309. President Day de- 
fender of Edwards 312. How 
came the cause of the event to 
cause 317. On Dr. Edwards's 
scheme man is no agent 324. 
Whether motive be the cause of 
volition 7 Whether God be 
the cause ot human volitions ? 336. 
Philosophical doctrine of Dr. Em- 
mons 338. 

Divine Decrees, Historical sketch of 
the doctrine of, by Prof. E. Pond. 
D. D. 285. Liule eontroverted 
before the days of Augustine 286. 
Augustine's birth, conversion, etc. 

. His views very much like 
Paul’s: General belief of the 
church for several centuries 2838. 
Gotteschalk: Council of Trent 289. 
Lutherans 290. The Reformers : 
Calvin 291. Arminius : Synod of 
Dort: Archbishop Laud 292, 
First settlers of New England 
Calvinists 293. Abuses and per- 
versions of the docirine of predes- 
tination 294. Moral tendency of 
it happy 295. 

Duffield, Rev. George, D. D., Econo- 
my of nature subordinate to the 
moral government of God 127. 


E. 

Economy of Nature subordinate to the 
Moral Government of God, by Rev. 
George Duffield, D. D. 127. Skep- 
ticism as to the existence and gov- 
ernment of God 129. That the 
economy of nature is subordinate 
to moral government, reasonable 
from the nature of the case 130. 
The fact and nature of the mira- 
eles of Jests Christ: Laws of na- 
ture have been set aside 132. Two 
classes of facts prove the subordi- 
nation of nature to moral govern- 
ment of God 133. Dispensations 
of Providence 134. Provisions of 
the moral law never allered 136. 


Salvation of Jesus Christ does not 
invalidate the authority of the 
moral law 137. Experience of 
every unconverted sinner proves 
that God does not recede from his 
law 138. Retributions of the judg- 
ray will demonstrate the fact 


Eddy. Rev. A. D., Obligations of the 
Christian Citizen, noticed 484. 
Education, History and Plan of, no- 

ticed 248. 
agree Works of President, no- 
tice ‘ 

Encyclopaedia of Science, Lilerature, 
and Art, noticed 7a. Aichthe 
Europe, History of, by Archibald 
Alison, D. D., diees 244, 491. 
Examination of Prof. Tappan’s Re- 
view of Edwards on the Wiil, by 
Rev. B. N. Martin 33. Edwards's 
work subject of much controvers 

Prof. Tappan’s Review di- 
vided into three parts, I, Statement 
of Edwards's system: His alleged 
identification of will and desire 
36. The phrase ‘ determination 
of the will’ 37. Moral necessity 
39 Natural and moral inabili: 
42. Prof. T.’s comment on Ed- 
wards's “ want of power or abil- 
ity” 45. Different issues of the 
discussion by Edwards and Tap- 
pan 48. Edwards's three things 
contained in Arminian Libert 
49. II. Consequences of Ed- 
wards’s system: [1I. Examination 
of Edwards’s argument against 
self-determination 51. Will, Prof. 
Tappan’s idol 53. Summary 
disposal of Edwards’s language 
55. 


F. 
Ferguson's Puseyism, noticed 250. 
France, Pictorial History of, by S. 
G. Goodrich, noticed 244, 
Fry, Caroline, Christ our Law, no- 
ticed 247. 


G. 
Goodrich's Pictorial History of 
France, noticed 244. 
Grammar of the German Language, 
noticed 246. 


H. 
Historical sketch of the doctrine of 
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Divine Decrees, by Prof. E. Pond 





235. 

History and Plan of Education, by 
H. J. Smith, noticed 243. 

a la Old, Addresses, noticed 


Humphr , Old, Thoughts for the 
Thoughtful 490. 


J. 
Jephthah’s Vow, Exposition of, by 
ev. Xenophon Betts 143. Im- 
port of this vow: Marginal read- 
ing the true one: Nature of sin- 
gular vows 144. Context favors 
this reading 145. The fact of de- 
votements to celibacy 147. Char- 
acter of Jephthah favors this inter- 
pretation: Providence of God in 
the case also 148. 
Johnston's Sacred Seal, noticed 241. 
Jones, Charles C., Religious Instruec- 
tion of Negroes of the United 
States 481. 
Julia of Baia, noticed 246. 


L. 
Leviticus, Notes on, noticed 241. 
Life, Character and Works of John 
Wesley, by Prof. 8. G. Brown 388. 
Literary Intelligence 251. 
Lost Sisler, noticed 242. 
Lucilla, noticed 247. 


M. 

Manhood, or Scenes of the past, by 
Wm. Plumer, jr., noticed 483. 
Martin, Rev.B. N., Examination of 
Prof. Tappan's review of Ed- 

wards on the Will 33. 

Mason, Ebenezer Porter, Life and 
Writings of, reviewed by Rev. 
W. B. Sprague, D. D., 164. Too 
many trashy biographies: objec- 
tions to the frequency of them 
164. Mason’s parentage and birth- 
place 166. Residence at Nan- 
tucket 167. School at Ellington 
168. His college life 169. Joins 
the expedition for exploring the 
os 9m territory between Maine 
and Canada 170. Departs for the 
South 171. Prospects for eternit 
172. Intellectual character 173. 
—. of intellectual prodigies 

Modern Philosophy, Sketches of, by 


Index. 


— Murdock, D. D., noticed 


483. 
Moffatt, Robert, Missionary Labors 
= Scenes in Southern Africa 


Moral and Lilerary In e of 
oon by Prof. . Sanborn 


Mormonism in all Ages, review of, 
by Prof. S. M. Sturtevant 169. lis 
claims to notice 110. Popular er- 
rors now prevalent 111. Successful 
attempt at religions imposture and 
irteresting event 112. Nature of 
the evidence on which the Scrip- 
tures are'to be received’as the word 
of God 113. The word testimony 
ambiguous 114. Facts of Chris- 
tianity rest not on mere human 
testimony 115. Apostles not on 
the same footing with pretenders 
119. Dr. Paley makes a false issue 
with the skeptic 122. Religion of 
some consists in a high glow of 
excitement 124. True philosophy 
of ps state of religious socie- 
ty 126, 

Murdock, James, D. D., Sketches of 
Modern Philosophy 483. 


N. 

Negroes, Religious Instruction of, 
by C. C. Jones, noticed 481. 

New Englander, noticed 493. 

Noehden’s German Grammar, by B. 
Sears, D. D., noticed 246. 

Novels, Moral and Literary Influ- 
ence of, by Prof. E. D Sanborn 
362. Romance 365. The drama: 
Novel : Richardson's Pamela 366. 
Fielding, his works demoralizing 
367. Smollet, vulgar and licen. 
tions 368. Novels defended 1, as 
works of art 370 ; 2, asiinculcating 
virtue and preventing crime 372. 
Immoral tendency of Bulwer's 
Novels 374. Dickens the popular 
favorite 375; » heartless free- 
thinker 376. 3. As an agreeable 
way of inculecating truth 377. 
More infidelity than truth 378. 
4. As valuable illustrations of Na- 
tional manners 378. 5. As teach- 
ers of history 379. Not to be 
trusted 380. 6. As helps to the 
acquisition of a good style 380. 
Style not the object with novel 
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readers 381. 7. As affording 

leasure and increasing happiness 
533. 8. As a relief from severe 
employments 384. Those who 
need relaxation from severe study 
seldom read novels 384. The 
evils of novel reading affect prin- 
cipally the young 387. 


O. 
O'Sullivan, Mortimer, D. D., Apos- 
tasy predicted by Paul, noticed 
491. 


P. 
Perkins, Rev. Justin, Residence of 
eight years in Persia, 480. «.. my 
Persia, Residence % eight years in, 
by Rev. Justin Perkins, noticed 


480. 

Pictorial History of France 2A4. 

Plumer, William, jr., Manhood, or 
Scenes from the Past 483. 

Pond, Prof. E., Historical sketch 
of the doctrine of Divine decrees 


285. 

Preacher's Model, Christ the, by Rev. 
Asa D. Smith 149. Christ’s min- 
istry in some respects peculiar 
149. His preaching a model in 
its spirituality 150. Its simplicity 
153. In language and thought 
154. Importance of this attribute 
155. The directness of Christ's 

reaching 156. ltssymmetry 158. 
ts affectionateness 161. 

Puseyism, by Rev. Robert Ferguson, 
noticed 250. 

Puseyism Examined, by J. H. Merle 
D’Aubigné, D. D., noticed 489. 


R. 

Reed, Andrew, D. D., Advancement 
of Religion the Claim of the 
Times, noticed 485 

Religion, Advancement of, the Claim 
of the Times, noticed 485. 

Review of Dr. Edwards's Disserta- 
tion concerning Liberly and Ne- 
cessity 214, 297. 

Life and Writings of Ebenezer 
Porter Mason 164. 

Prof. Tappan’s review of Edwards 
on the Will 33. 

Romans Early, character and theol- 

y Prof. Albert Smith 


2558. ” Gre 
. Credibility of their early 


history 255. Uncertainty of it 
256. Character of the Early Ro- 
mans 258. Good morals cultivaied 
259. Conjuge! fidelity 260. Ob- 
ligations of an oath 261. Source 
of the Roman virtues 264. Notin 
diffusion of knowledge 265. But 
in the institutions of Numa 266. 
Absence of image worship in his 
system 267. Views of the Deity 
272. Religious feeling an ejement 
of Roman character 274. Belief 
in a moral government of a super- 
human power 278. Future re- 
wards and punishments 281. The 
religion of the Romans embraced 
the elements of religion. 


8. 

Sacred Seal, noticed 241. 

Salem Belle, noticed 246. 

Sanborn, Prof. E. D., Moral and 
Literary influence of Novels 362. 

Skinner, Rev. Thomas H., D. D., 
Christ preaching to the Spirits in 
prison. 

Smith, Rev. A. D.,Christ the Preach- 
er’s mode} 149. 

Smith, Prof. A., Character and The- 
ology of the Early Romans 253. 

Smith's Education, noticed 243. 

Smith's Universalism examined, no- 
ticed 248. 

Spain, the Bible in, by George Bor- 
row, noticed 487. 

Spear, Rev. S. T., Review of Dr. 
Ed wards’s Dissertation on Liberiy 
and Necessity 214. 

Spirits in Prison, Christ Preaching 
to the, by Rev. T. H. Skinner, 
D. D., 470. In the context Peter 
fortifies Christians against suffer- 
ings47l. Meaning of“ quickened 
by the Spirit,’ 471. True reading, 
in the Spirit: Five significations 
of this phrase 472 Christ quick- 
ened as to his great work, the 
true sense 473. Pasapheese 474. 
Relation of Christ’s ministry 
among the antediluvians to the 
subject in hand 47. Connection 
of thonght, in the Apostle’s mind, 
between his being quickened in 
the spirit afier death, and his 
preaching to the antediluvians 
476. The flood of Noah associ- 
ated in his mind with the flood o¢ 
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fire 478. The expression “ went 
and preached” 478. Paraphrase 
of the whole passage 479. 


Sprague. Rev. W. B., D. D , review 


of Life and Writings of Ebenezer 
Porter Mason 164. 

Sturtevant, Prof. J. M., review of 
Mormonism in all ages 109. 


T. 
Taylor, Jane, W ritings, noticed 248. 
Thoughts for the Thoughtful, by 
Old Humphrey, noticed 490. 
Todd's Last Sister of Wyoming, no- 
ticed 242. 
Tract Society, Publications of the 
American 343. 


U. 
Universalism Examined, Renownced, 
elc., noticed 248. 


V. 
Venn’s Complete Duly of Man, no- 
ticed 240. 


Wa 4, 
Wesley, John, Life, Character and 
Works of, by Prof. 8. G. Brown 
388. Declension of spiritual reli- 
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fam The Holy Club 389. Wes- 
ey’s parents 391. Dangers and 
prodigies of his early life : super- 
natural disturbances 392. Char- 
ter House School, Oxford 393. 
J. and pty sce embark for 
Georgia : Moravians in company: 
Peter Bohler 395. Wesley Sein 
tothe Moravians, Zinzendorf398. 
Field-preaching 400. Kingswood 
401. Wesley’s enthusiasm 402. 
Spread of the new measures 404. 

is mother’s death 407. Causes 
of the spread of Methodism 407. 
The class of people 408. Nature 
of the doctrines 409. Character 
of the preachers 410. Wesley's 
wise plan 413. System of itiner- 
ating 415. Wesley's wife 416. 
Separation of Wesley and White- 
field 417. Separation from the 
Established Church 419. His 
assiduous labors 420. Fletcher 
= Wesley's death and funeral 


Works dea meee Edwards, no- 
ticed . 

Williams, Rev. W. R , D. D , Publi- 
cations of the American Tract 
Society 343. 


ERRATA. 


In Vol, VIII. P. 405 note, 


for cou read con. 
“*  Réces read Pieces. 


“ 410 line 7 “ booths read broths. 
VolLIX. ‘“ 2321.2 fr. bott. sentiment read statement. 








